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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 



TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1070 

TT.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Nutrition and Human Needs, 

Washington , D.C. 

The select committee met at 10:10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in 
room 1202, New Senate Office Building, Senator George M. 
McGovern (chairman of . the select committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators McGovern, Hart, Javits, Percy, and Pell. 

Staff members present: Kenneth Schlossberg, staff director and 
Gerald 3, J. Cassidy, general counsel. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE MoGOVERN, CHAIRMAL 
OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION AND HUMAN 
NEEDS 

Senator McGovern. The Committee will be m order. This week 
is National School Lunch Week. I can think of hd more appropriate 
time to review the implementation of the recently enacted reform 
measures of the National School Lunch Act. Y : f V 

Our hearings today will allow for this kind of review. Congress 
clearly established that the right to a free or a reduced price school 
lunch is . one that, every needy child in this Nation possesses. 

Not since the passage of the original School Lunch Act in 1946 
has a piece of child nutrition related legislation \ promised such a 
heavy impact in thri fight to eliminate, hunger and malnutrition from 
the riassrobm in , America., / !•£ v'T -V “V .V ' ‘ 

But the time, has come to guarantee deliverance of the intent of 
that" promise, Accordingly, I -am paitichilarly concerned that wd 
identify the cli gible children, then, and that we prbeeed to make 
adequate provision of the fluids that it; will take to feed .those 

' X- - »• i -3 JK.&i-J, .. I . r : i: .*./;• I - i - .7 fV? > 

Theadmiriistration has hstirhated that there are million eligible 

that a. conservative estimate is 8.9. million children. That. means: that 
under the ^ children yrill be ; promised. the; 

ri^fc to Afreepy „ V- , t ' . . \ '■* . 

The increase we are talking about .will require a 230 ^rcept, . 
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Senator Hart of Michigan, who has suggested this hearing today 
during National School Launch Week is a member of this committee. 
He has a statement he would like to make. 

Senator Hart? , 

STATEMENT OF HON, PHILIP A. HART, A TLS. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Senator Hart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Clearly you have served 
us all well in bringing us together during the school lunch week to 
take a fresh look at where we are and where we will be heading, 
tinder your leadership as chairman of this committee, public 
attention was focused on the need, the case was documented, good 
new legislation was passed, and funding was sharply stepped up. 
But we are a long distance yet from achieving the objective of 
putting a school limcli before every youngster that needs one. 
Congressman Perkinsybn September 21, put the facts in the 
Congressional Record, and clearly, based bn The iquestibiinaire, the 
summary of which is contained in his statement, we can achieve our 
goal only, with more adequate funding* ...... 

According to Cprigfessman PeHrinsA .figures, ^^aitional funds in 
the amount of $310 million will be required this fiscal year. I 
Let ? s use Michigan as an example. When we expanded and ex- 
tended the school lunch jDpogram in 1962, only one ,out of five 
Michigan schoolchildren was in a school that served a lunch 
prograin C’; ;; ~ — y •• -- - ■ 

In , Detroit, the d^re Was Icbs:’’ than one but of lOl Today, the 
Michigan Department ^ reports that business is “boora- 

ing^ to use their expression.; Indicatioiis early in the school year are 
that they; are adding IfiO elementary ' feehoblsl However, there are 
9<7nn 1 j --**-*'■ , j2 - J ^ Ugah, and of these 

^ 4 .. no . s f . 

~ mi.. • - 



Low 



.Mr. GhaitTiiari^ the people in 

in “6ribk J and ihdrtar 5 ! lor fb&f 







way 

™ «nhM,ig thir par- 

^ get tVe 1 - -- 

«W1SHI«C 

a goal we had better rea'c 

consider expenditures for feeding ( hungry children either wasteful 
or inflationary. . ..■ L:\ • 

; '■ . , i ; :‘ 6 - : : / v :" r '■ .. . ; : 
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We have to get on with the job of insuring that no child’s life is 
limited because malnutrition dulls his brain or slows his development. 

If we get to the goal, we will have something to celebrate on 
Thanksgiving. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much, Sena or Hart. I think 
your suggestions are well taken. 

Our first witness this morning is a man eminently qualified to 
testify before this committee on the subject of school lunch needs 
of the Nation, Mr, "Rodney Leonard, and I wish, Mr. Leonard, you 
would come forward now, and we will be glad to hear your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MR. RODNEY LEONARD, DIRECTOR, 
CHILDREN’S FOUNDATION 




Mr. Leonard, Thank you, Mr, Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

My name is Rodney Leonard and I am a consultant on child 
nutrition programs to the Children’s Foundation, and also editor of 
the Community Nutrition Institute weekly report, which is a news- 
letter on programs, activities, and people m the child nutrition field. 

I have served as Administrator of Consumer and Marketing 
Service and Assistant Secretary of Marketing and Consumer Affairs 
in the USD A, In these positions I was responsible for the operation 
of the school lunch and child nutrition programs, among others. 

My comments here are based on this experience and on my con- 
tinuing involvement in the effort to utilize the child nutrition pro- 
grams as a delivery system to eliminate the lack of food as a cause 
of malnutrition. 

All evidence accumulating today indicates strongly that, instead 
of having passed through the worst part of the war on hunger, we 
are approaching a crisis of greater dimension than anyone can 
imagine. * 

I choose these words carefully, because I am concerned. My con- 
clusion is based on these observations: 

1. The school lunch program is not reaching enough children; 

2 . The school lunch program is not reaching enough children 

whose parents are poor; . . 

3. The children who are being reached are not receiving ade- 
quate nutrition necessarily ; and 

4. Except for the steadfast support - of a f cw mdividuals and 
this committee’s resolute stance, concern over malnutrition and 
hunger is dissolving :in public n,pathy.J.^^ 

X know of no other way to describe these conditions than as a 
crisis, particularly when they exist after: 

1* Foiiry ears of 5 public attention, with multiple exposure in • 
all media; v ^ f : ^ 

SA Four years of congressional action to legislate new pro*;: 
grams, and, most recjehtly, to modeimize 
Lunch Act. .. f 

3. Fouryears^ when-, every appropriation request submitted by 
the ; adrhih i stration has been fulfilled by the Congress. - v 

has impact ? Hem are some f acts developed 

by comparing a survey of school lunch performance for the 1909-70 
school year. I am submitting a copy of each for the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Why Child Nutrition Programs Fail 
By Rodney E, Leonard 



FOREWORD 



This pamphlet was produced by Rodnry E. Leonard under a grant 
from The Children^ Foundation. 

From 1967 to 1969, Mr. Leonard was Administrator Of Consumer 
and Marketing Services in the United States Department of Agriculture 
Prior to that, he held other posts in the Department, served as 
assistant to the Governor of Minnesota, and worked as a newspaper 
reporter. 

While the views expressed in this paper are Mr. Leonard*^, 
all of us share responsibility for the appalling situation outlined 
her e * 



- Charles U. Daly ■*> 

President 

• i Thei Children 1 s Foundation 



Washington, D.C. 

December 3, 1969 
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The United States is faced with an embarrassing situations an 
over- abundance of food and a large segment of the population that 
goes hungry or is mainour is hod , 

Two major efforts exist to copes with this problem. One consists 
of the family food assistance programs, such as food stamps and 
commodity distribution, "usign.d to help low Income families obtain 
more food. As others have shown, family food assistance programs 
are an inadequate response to the conditions of poverty in which 25 
million or more Americans live today . ^ 

>■ ; ■ f - -v t . ■ ; ;-;.v :•* ->i- ' => ' v " : u'-'£ ■ ' ' -■ 

The other major effort consists of child nutrition programs, 

« • : '-j • ' : s ■ -■ •' : b : , > . : . 

principally school lunch. This paper examines the failure of that 

■riv.. • • -V" : - -- :v - . 

effort. 

. ... • ’ -*,h< • 

From the beginning, the legislation establishing these programs 

. r : ' . 1 .. . •? •. . •• .-jv - ■ ;v /O-iiiVJC .:' 1 >- .•»>:**' 

took note of those children whose parents are poor. When Congress 

wrote the National School Lunch Act of 1946 specific provision was 
made for these children in language which says lunches will be pro- 
vided free or at reduced prices, without discrimination, to all 
children^^hoyirtef rdeterAinedSi^ local school authorities to be unable 
t o pay title £uXl . pr ide # # * 



'M- 






of the " 



.; o r . k 



itepoiL ofc.tue jri.cijj.Jent's Conmissiononlncome Maintenance, 
November - 1969 * SeealsoyHearingsof the 1 Senate SelectCommittee 
onHungerand Malnutrition, 90 thCongress, 2 dsession; Hunger, U.S.A. , 
and Still Huilgry in America , et. al. 

ndlv T for a brief description of the legislation Of 
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Taking "note" apparently was not enough. For all the pious 



word a , the inability of * the school f 



program to respond to 



national ^needs’ 



£ illustrated 



, t -' 



by an analysis of state 

'. . . 4 .-- :■ ■-* '• - - ;*- 

lunches, (See Table A.) 



ef fo 



rts to provide free and reduced price 



In 1967, several 



1. 

i" ! 



® a study of the 




program. 



school lunch; program. Their Dally Bread ;was 
hensive, analysis of the jlh^dequadlea in this _m 

’’ ! .. " S j-v . ,» k* ’ * ‘ ;/ . I \ - i* ••■' vT | • | V 

It helped to galvanize congressiona 1 ac tion f ■ but the response still 

hu: ■,-$ ••••-> 

1 . i ..i i.-.j,..i-...i -.1. i i I ... I i , ! r a . •,...; .. 



^ i Their Daily Bread showed that two out of three children did not 
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three out: of flve . The Sflrfee survey fdund tHe greater; the need 

r i " { • if' : r- .!•,•; i . ■ i- 

the ‘ch ‘114 Kforn s ff p]bor[ *i«;ighborhoqd-, jtM S^ss -the community was s 

Vii- ii&iS' j**i { ''mi. jrtiU'-p.Ji;- 1 1- 4*a«i< 1 ai. I U' H # 1 ‘ 
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There are about, eight million children whose families cannot 
afford the cost of a school meal. Three million receive a lunch 
free or at reduced cost* Of the remaining five million who are 
denied reasonable access to the lunch program, three million, could 
be served Immediately because they attend schools where the program 
now is operated. The- remaining two million: attend schools where 
food service is not now available. ... ■ . , • f - i. y'«,. 

While the Congress , Jf both t in the National School Lunch Act of 
1946 and the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, paid lip service to a 
moral responsibility for child nutrition, the legislation and the 
form of its administration are predicated on economic interests . , 0 -. 
Congress passed on the legal responsibility for child nutrition to 
the- states, and. local, school districts . . Th^ Executive Branch ; 

recognizes - thatthepower center. infood j re sit* c loser : to,; the ; - : u 
economic . .inperests p£, r those yho can : af forlto produce* raarke t u, 
process or consume, ra^eif ^tl^an with /£hbse who.- cannot. : s?*t ft- L, i ■? •;.<*'* 

1 ’ i AS s , res u It,. * the adminis trat iye- ; structure f child nurr’ ‘ ^ ” 

trition ^programs o^diatr'lb'u.t 

resource S y dn such ,ia - manners as * to minimiz e yf the; possibility -o£, fraud r-r, 
in the programs and, therefore, public censure, rather. r,than to. ^ i •.-=•; — 
W S8*j£$ ^njla ter ^tipnsi' fcSftSj* 

J,. h-m J U — j-.th^.dollai* ( :8p*nt . i- 




i . ..of five' pets ois in poverty are XS ...years, or ..under .. This figure in- 
- ' eludes about 8 million school age children. 
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At the state and local levels, where legal authority presumably 
rests, the child nutrition programs are in incoherent shambles. One 
example of the gross mis-administration of the program by the states 
Is the apparent diversion of millions of dollars appropriated to 
supply free and reduced price lunches for needy children. Under 
Section 25 of the Agricultural Appropriations Act of 1968, engineered 
by Representative Carl Perkins, an additional $45 million was author- 
Igcd for this purpose . But most states apparently are using these 
funds to hold down the prices of regular school lunches— in effect, 
benefiting the middle -class youngsters and diluting special effort 
to provide an adequate diet for the poor. 

According to the tT.S. Department of Agriculture (US DA) , $32.6 

the Perkins monies were used to provide free lunches over 
and above the existing program for free lunches and helped to raise 
the number of children receiving them to just over three million. 

This represents an increase of only about 400,000 above the figure 
for the 1967^68 -fiscal year 7 #' ‘ Perking 1 funds were intended'' to boost 
the number of free and reduced price lunches closer to four million 
on the average day^or: at ^least ^a;%illion more "children than in the ^ 



previous school year • ? 












W® ® ^ 1 ^ the -s ta t i I dc Hop I l^ihcE d i ^ in ■; the 



summer ’of 1969 by ‘ ’the Senate *Se lec t Cctoi ttee on ^Nutr i tion ’and Human 

Meeds (the McGovern Committee) show that almost $27. 7 Million w^re 

. : h -■ “V ; ; jrxwjh:j jinx- - ■ • 







sr o 

HERJC'IJ 



Alt . :a^ept j-; two^ a tates , New Mexico and South Dakota i filed re- - 
.ports with the McGovern Committee , which were unpublished at the 
time this paper was written: 
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f. 



•t least the last three months of the school year could have pro- 
vided over a million additional free lunches a day. 

An analysis of the data Indicates that an estimated 54 per cent 
of this money was diverted to other school lunch purposes, and did 
not find its, way to children who need a free or reduced price lunch, 
A third of the states Were able to translate fully the Perkins 

J. 1 : l >' V, :: I J i • 

mpney; info additional free or reduced price lunches for needy 
children. Eight -states spent the additional funds with no measure- 
able results, (See Table B») 

Clearly, states and local school districts substituted Perkins 
money to pay for lunches which beforehad been provided free or at 
reduced prices from other federal; sources ,or from state and local ; 
funds. In some southern states, where funds under the Elementary 

and Secondary Education Act : (ESEA) had been cut' off “tib encourage * 

• I . i • f ; . a >■ • t . ' i ■ ■ ■ ; i* - 1 v ■ :% ?•- • f 

faster school desegregation, the Perkins money was used to make up 

. Jr rri; 

the difference where ESEA funds had been earmarked for - school 
feeding, [ ip the 1966-67 sbhool year, more than $30 mlllionof E5EA i 

■ : . i , .t; ’■ .'$«• ■ : : r i/,- q S - '■•■I:- ,k‘- ' i • i 

funds were reused for school lunches ^ i ; * : ^ f r r * 

ii.' t r ‘ -^;"r ■- : V . rT-^- -| - - |- ‘ i -l 1 -’ ' > ‘’. V: ■- t’ i - J“ ' ,! - 

- ^ : liocal school :.d Is trie ts[, ^In the absence c of strong state and 

federal supervision J will rktiokaljae {the ‘use of ihe Perkins! funds •: 

itb meet Rising pfcog|am posts, contrary' to ieon^realionLT ' ’intent and 

V r '• wfe - ..-J -.-4,: , J' ■ '-* :.\ ■.'.^.'^'.4 . f 

tint ion. , Tti= -^--Unen for state 







Statistical Report, FiscalYear 1967, Title I/Year II, Elemental 
titn ^WelSr/ dueation Act of I9 65. U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
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While the Perkins funds provided some increase in the number 
of free and reduced price lunches during the 1968-69 school year, 
most of the more densely populated states provided free and reduced 
price lunches 

should be eligible nationally- Only 



school. More than 15 per cent 



New York comes close with 13 per cent, } 






f.-/i 






Onl> 



The less urban states, other then };hoa.e,.rin the Southeastern; 
region, show no better performance. Most do ^not | eaccfeed 2 fiuajjperj cent . 
The southeastern states, exe l uding! Virginia * ‘preyide^ ;a£ iles| t 



nine per cent of school children with free or reduced price li 



Many exceed 15 per cent, with South Carolina 

23 per cent. - 0 fc •• * 

The present gap in reaching ehijdren ^st ill j v 'good^ ( 
nutrition can be seen clearly by comparing tK# of 
reduced price lunches to the number of children ^ ^ 



•u, 



I'll?*'#* Is 



^St 

mmrn 

-V — H': 

" ' "■ ' 

• Y. :v ■: ' \ 
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and Illinois , Michigan and Idaho had 11‘ per cent rates r The rest:, for 

- r 11 

the most part , huddled together at ;? ratcb of between 20 and 40 per cent* * 
Another measure of the overall performance by states is the com- 
parison of the number of free lunches setved on a daily basis with the 
number of children cited by states under Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act as ueeding special assistance, '• ‘ =J 

Only three staies“-New York, Alaska and Utah- -claimed to serve 
more free lunches than the number of Title I children. Of the others , 
only the District of Columbia exceeded 70 pet cent; and the rest oF'- 
the States ranged from 13 per cent in ! Illinois to : 68 per cent in South 
Carolina. '• " * ‘ 



■" * Urban states , as a raid $ did much w6rsb than their less urban’ 1 * 
neighbor Bv The urban states, for example* generally provided free 
lunches to aiti equivalent of ho more than 30 per cent 1 of the Title I “ 
children/ The less urban ‘states / however , are generally above "JO 
per cent - ' r:} ; •?* -> ‘ • 1 r :" ; = ; : - — 

f The extent of the child ; nutrition best filuStrated by v “ 

another comparative statistic. More than" Seven' out ’ of ten s tates 
did hot provide freh'lundhes t&° the } equivalent ?*6f half of - the chi ldren 
used to justi£y r the • amount : o tKb - : 'a tates' Sieivb . ^ 

Thesituation regard ingfreeahd reduced price lunches --And ' / 

the Perkins ^mbhies^iif phi tieuihr--iS^ only J the mos t "glaring Example “ ^ 
of ■’■■?The /sehooi*ijreakfa^ 

which began its foux*th season in 1969, . is another- '• ^:' u ’ i: - 



11 Table A, page 3 , 



■ s- 



12 , 



*Table A, page 3. Of the 48 states responding to the ques tion- 
naire , 46 provided sufficient data to make this analysis, arid 35 were 
below:, the 50 per cent mark,- Va i.-;; 4 -::’: -• 
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Authorized by the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, the school 
breakfast program served an average of 300,000 children each day* 

In 36 states , participation in the breakfast program was less 
than 1,5 per cent of the children attending school. 13 in 24 states. 




participation was less than half of one per cent, in only four states 
did participation exceed 10 per cent of students in daily attend- 
ance. 

Two of the four states are in Appalachia- -Kentucky , where 30 
per cent of the school children wore served breakfast, and West 
Virginia, where 16 per cent of the students ate breakfast at school. 
The third is Arizona* where II per cent of students used the program* 
The fourth is Rhode Island, where 38 per cent of the school children 
were served breakfast, even though only eight per cent of the schools 
equipped to serve meals are in the program. If states representing 
three geographical regions with such diverse social and economic 
characteristics can achieve a level of performance in the breakfast 
program distinctly superior to other states, obviously the program 
can work on a. national rather than a state or regional basis, 

, Is wor th noting that in all four states which appear to be 
moving the program along, the percentage of schools which serve 
breakfasts is ,, less than the percentage of students who eat them. 

A reasonable conclusion is that the program is being offered in 

f seed is great and where the response more than 
justifies the program. .... 

1 ^ . 

Table A, page 3. 
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On© argument in defense of the state performance with the breakfast 
program is a claim that Congress is stingy# Last year $3,5 million 
was appropriated for breakfasts, hardly a magnificent; sum. Yet, with 
freedom to direct the $45 million Perkins fund, the states choose to 
put only $2 million more into breakfasts. Since each state receives a 
proportionate share of breakfast funds , and each state had the same 
degree of choice with the Perkins money, the variable factor appears 
to be the degree of state and local concern. 

The other major new child nutrition program is the Vanik Program, 
or Section 13 of the National School Lunch Act, enacted in May 1968, 

It authorized for the first time federal support for meal service — 
breakfast and/or Xuneh“®±n children's activities outside the school. 

But the tardiness of the Congress in allowing child feeding to follow 
the child appears to be carrying over into the administration of this 
program, ‘ ' ' ’ v ' 

While the Congress appropriated $10 million for the Vanik 
Program in fiscal year 1969, the USDA’s records show that only $3.4 
million was spent. In hearings in March 1969 before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, the Department requested 
$20 million for fiscal year 1970, The $10 ’ million ir crease was needed 
because “'From reports we have of the interest expressed in" the program, 
(we) feel ihetrir. great need." 14 *** .■<-.* r ■ 

^Hearings , Department o£ Agriculture Appropriations for 1970, 

Part 5, House of Representatives, Ninety-First . Congress^ First session. 
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Shortly after this statement, the USpA revised its budget, and, 
la April, proposed cutting |10, million fr.?® thii program. However, 
the Department recommended increasing fun ds to "insure the avail- 
ability of milk to summer camps, child care centers and schools that 
do not have food service programs, 

This shifting of fiscal gears, has all the hallmarks of paring 



a budget to fit both tfcic dictates of the Bureau of the. Budget and 
the dairy Internets. It he Jtps to understand priorities when a program 
to provide a complete meal for children, is slashed in favor of one 
which provides only milk. 



Even a brief review of actual experience in the states indicates 
the Vanik program did not start late, gg some claim. ^ It just did 
not start. ; Near Ly two out of five states did not reply; to. the 
McGovern Committee's request, for data on this aspect, .of the child 



nutrition program. Many of these states are prohibited frorr^ adminis- 
tering programs outside the school; system. Of those states which 
dld 1^1*“ *v jj**, records i: show, that of more than 

$2 - 9 millipn.^1 located by the Department, over $750,00,0 was , returned 




VMM fc h«® are no data i ^ilahle, :1 the fact the US BA spent 
le8 ? * han $ 1^ million ; J:p..^s tab li sh non- school, feeding projects L i^ iv: 

su^gest.the states 

may simply reflect the Department's own la^k^of enthupiasirr. . „.. s 




15 Ibid. , 

v v aa: ; . 



X *-ia 1 

Table A, page 3. 
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Thera are new only 15 projects under the Vanik Program in 
California, 50 in New York, 5 in New Jersey and 53 in Illinois,^ ^ 
However, rather than make the effort to strengthen the program, the 
decision apparently was made to use its state of anemia as an excuse 
to reduce the proposed budget by the $10 million. 

When one turns from the special programs to the school lunch 
program as a whole, the situation is equally abysmal* Among states 
considered urban— those with a population density significantly above 
average — the majority do not provide any lunch service in even 
half of their alementary schools. New Jersey and Pennsylvania, for 
example, maintain lunch programs in only one- third of their elemen- 
tary schools . 

Where lunch service if; available , participation by elementary 
school students in urban states rarely is greater than 50 per cent. 

Of 13 urban states and the District of Columbia, only three report 
participation higher than 50 per cent, and only two as high as 65 



.y-.l J •‘ijijji J 






per cent. 

• : Ji tf"Yj ':t'. y.; A),* 2 t*f>H r. •. . mv JW.V &f: > " 

Among thP less densely populated states, by contrast, the number 

■ _ • r.'JJ ^ ijir-l - 2 Oi'i 1 l'Ik f? .| . £*• "X I * V A ‘0^ -*f O ^ ’ - * C ?V’ ? ?! 

of elementary schools serving lunch rarely drops below 50 per cent, 

. , .i'.tji. ;•? • h!l : r'r i '-.c m id:*- 

Most range between 60 aiid 80 per cent, with the higher percentages 

ffb 'i ;>a teifci. p V Vi j . - 'ssX' -F i \\ »’ ; 

more common. Participation in those, programs also is the reverse 

of the experience in urban states. Most less densely populated states 

*•’*- b-il.3 iiu « ibl -/ip’ ’- m? 3 jv* :f#q df bici^t ■.iwoN^i^V' 

report participation rates exceeding 60 per cent , and several serve 

> ! -i 7 {’ : i 

lunches to 80 to 90 per cent of elementary students. 

1 , ' , £ graft* wii ■ firh- 1 

In secondary schools, availability of food service is uniformly 

better in all states. Few drop below the 80 per cent level. " ' “T* ~ 

'?;//v' ,// : :/. - ; •, : >s:. * . , 
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However, the programs in the more densely populated states 
rarely serve more than 40 per cent of students in attendance on a 
given day, while the less urban states report half or more of the 
secondary students are participating. 

When the data for all school children are analysed, program de- 
ficiencies are even mars depressing. Urban states are distinguished 
for their poor performance- -New Jersey, for example, serves less than 
20 per cent of its school children. The less urban states appear to 
be better; most reach SO per cent or more and several attain a rate 
above 70 per cent*^ 

In the 57 cities with more than 250,000 population the school 
lunch program is even more pointedly not doing an adequate job. The 
situation underscores the absence of a national program, and emphasizes 
the lack of state programs, (See Table C.) 

With an average daily attendance reported in fiscal 1969 at 
nearly seven million children in schools of the 57 largest cities, 
only 2.2 million eat lunch in school, or slightly over a third of 
those attending on an average school day. About one in six children 
attend schools where food service is not available. 




17 See Table A, page 3* 
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Individual cities vary* but cities la the Northeast and Midwest 
which account for 90 per cent o£ all urban schools and 94 per cent 
of all ghetto schools without food : service--are the most inadequate* 



Baltimore : 


Food service is denied to nearly 60,000 children, 
or nearly 34 per cent of the school population. 
Where lunches are served, only one in five children 
participate. 


Boston! 


Over 40,000 children, or one out of t*?o, attend 
school where food service is not available* Of those 
who can get lunch, only half do* 

i ' 

t v . . 


Buffalo: 


Almost hal£--32,000--of the children attend schools 
without lunch service and two out of three are stu* 

; -"rr -V 

dents from lower income areas of the city* Only one 

1 J'-sr ■ \ ‘ ./ !; .« i . \ j-' . 

of three of those who have lunch service make use 

r rv; '7* .■ - 

of it * • ~ -1 ~ J ; 


jersey City: 


• •• •• = ■' \ f.j • < 

Of the city* s 35 schools,, .27 do not provide food 


Chicago: 


service/. Nearly 25,000 children, or 68 per cent of 

=• '••£* ; V .. • -i,,. \ }■ - - k - 

the children attending school^ are denied lunch* 

'■ • '£■'[ ) -A; '? 

Twa'out: of three off those children live in low Income 
neighborhoods. . t ^ ' y 

Some 400,000 of the 572,000 children in school have 

■ 1£?jr:$r" i \ . .,*-'%■$ 1 ' 

access to food service, | but! only : 82., 000 receive meals 
on the average day. i Over 50,000 children .attend 42 
ghetto schools where food service is not available. 
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Detroit % Over 292,000 are enrolled in the school system, but 

91.000 attend schools- -including 58,000 from 70 
ghetto schools— where they are denied food services * 

Of the 200,000 in schools with food service, only 

60.000 are served lunch on the average day* 

Of the large cities in the Northeast, six operate school systems 
where nearly half or more of the children are denied food service. 

The most unenviable record among states is undoubtedly the large city 
performance in Ohio, Of the state’s six large cities, two deny food 
service to 60 per cent or more of the children In school, two exclude 
between 40 to 50 per cent and one withholds food service from 30 per 
cent of the children in attendance. 



As the state-by-state and city-by-city discrepancies jrarast indicate, 
one key to this chaotic situation is in the administration of the 
program by the states and tWe individuals at the state level who bear 
that responsibility. 

Child feeding programs are assigned to state educational agencies, 
and are rtm by individuals who, by and large, tend to be concerned with 
tfreir status in an educational hierarchy. 1 '® Many sense the lack of a 



^ Commission of, Public Ins true tion 

for the State of Utah, said, “As an uninvited guest at the educational 
banquet,, school . f $od serytee ully r^in^ethet- gai^tv^ 6 /noglee t , 

of 'seoro^ of fear, of anger, and has now entered the approved portals 
it to. Ya, 

through to most state school lunch personnel . 
the, Jalliof 4*969^ a a^rgev Ctate: said^ef erring 

4 $ ! iri child nutrition, !, i think the (school lunch) program. 

! would , do . much^ be t ter^ i£j 1 t^wer.e^ip. education rather vthanva^rl^ultur^ 

*.* y :*\; director of a ipidwestern state's program said in ^ fiscertt inter- 
view, ref erping^tp, biglaekpf j>ro fees ional educational* credentials 
■•You know , around here we are looked upon as sort of a second class 
citizen. ff " s -- ! • 
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background in education puts them at a disadvantage, if their attitude 
Is a reflection of the professional educator's view of child nutrition, 
then the right "union card" is more important than program goals, 
whether it is to provide nutrition or educational nourishment. 

This sensitivity among school food Service directors cannot be 
ignored, particularly when they occupy the key position in the child 
nutrition program complex. By legislative design, administrative 
practice, bureaucratic intent and program structure, they can make the 
decision which determines which children are fed. The state director, 
particularly with more federal funds arriving in the form of block 
grants , can spend or withhold program money as he or she determines. 

There is no national model which all the states follow. At least 

***** 0 ^ rate Bch ° &1 lunch Program without legislative 

authority, and rely on general authority of the state to accept or 

r ®? eet ;: CaSh olf °ther forms of federal laifgesp. Of the states which 
consider. the nutritional health ot children Important^ enough to specify 

their concern in legislation, many simply authorige school boards to 

• • •; » vrn ms* - 



establish lunch programs. Others spell out in more detail how the 
program shall be operated . . .Less than a dozen appropriate state funds 

■ / v ‘-. r «- 4 ' - ■^V^ : ; - Y M Sri;.. trjli. -%?j: ,^4*; ■;< ; ~ 

to finance lunches. Most appropriate only the-minioalJiloun^nicessary 
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otherwise ’-in the progi fame. 

The federal government, if It recognizes the problem, has done 
little about it. The USDA, until 1968, held only regional meetings 
with state directors during the summer months. These dealt primarily 
with procedure; how to fill out the forms which good program account- 
ing required. In the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
school lunch has about the same status as school maintenance. When 
the amount of ESEA funds going to school food service became too large 
to Ignore, the Office of Education sent out a memorandum in 1968 
telling the states to cut back on food service use of the monies. 

Thus, there is every reason, except one, to concede that the 
state school lunch ^director is trapped , unable to apply the. potential 
power of his position to improving child nutrition programs in his 
state. That one exception is the very significant difference wh&ch 
Vigorous leadership has. made in certain states, Again, the difference 
shows up in the Southeast. Under every standard of program accomplish- 
n^nt, these states — excluding Virginia--are grouped at the head of the 
list. They do significantly better in percentage of schools offering 
food service; of students in school who participate in the program, 
.whether elementary or secondary schools ; of students attending school 
who receive free or ^reduced price lunches ; of free or reduced price 
^lunches served , in comparison- to , the number of children from welfare 
families, ■ ! 

The performance of the Southeastern states has been ques ti oned . 

For example /'These are states, with.a .moTG^uxsO.^o^la.tlon and fewer 
urban areas / 1 Yet, among the eight cities in the Southeast with more 
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than 250,000 population, practically all children have access to food 
service, and more than i>5 per cent of those attending school on a given 

19 

day are served lunch. The average for the other urban areas is about 
one- third , For example, ,h Ehe number of children from families on 
welfare is not a fair comparison particularly since the Southeast 
operates to keep welfare services from the people while Northern urban 
states try to make the welfare program reach those who need it," 

The real question, however > is if Now York can serve free lunches 
to the equivalent of 85 per cent of the children from welfare families, 
why does Michigan serve only 11 per cent, or California only 16 
per cent? 

If Mississippi can serve 25 per cent, why does Iowa reach less 
than 10 per cent? If Kentucky serves better than 35 per cent, why 
does Minnesota do less than 14 per cent? if Tennessee reaches 29 
per cent, why does Texas do no better than 19 per cent? 

Fart of the answer is money* The Southeastern states have been 
willing to finance lunch programs with a considerable amount of ESEA 
funds, as pointed out earlier. In fiscal 1969, an estimated $30 
million in 1SIA money went for school food service, with two- thirds 
of it spent in the Southeast. ^In addition, because the Perkins money 
is allocated under a formula which gives proportionately more to 
states with greater low income population; the Southeast has benefited 
more , 

19 

Urban Lunch Study, School Lunch Division, Consumer and 
Marketing Service, USDA, April 1969. 
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But money is only part of the answer. Attitude Is another. An 



educational system willing to use ESEA funds for child feeding is 
implicitly giving more status to nutrition than a state which does 
not. In addition, state directors in the Southeast, by creating a 
regional approach to child nutrition, have developed a system to pro- 
vide alternative solutions to problems and to give status to them- 
selves on an area basis. These directors have created a peer group, 
not limited by state boundaries P and they meet at least once, and 
usually several times a year. The meetings are workshops where states 
share common problems and benefit from a broad range of experiences 
in the attempts made to solve them. More importantly, over a period 
of time, the regional conferences have helped state directors to focus 
on their basic function; planning the delivery of services to the 
child . 

In many other states, the director and staff, when they are not 

updating reports, tend to perform as nutritional specialists. But 

the nutritional function should be placed elsewhere, preferably closer 

20 

to the actual delivery of food service in the community. State 
directors should be concerned primarily with the delivery system since 
no one else performs that task. 

20 In Atlanta, for example, six specialists, described as food 
service coordinators, were brought into the city school system in 
1964, All children now have access to food service, Daily partici- 
pation has Increased from 46 per cent to over 70 per cent in the 
1968-69 school year— a figure exceeded among the large cities only 
by Honolulu. The number of free lunches served daily has grown from 
5,500 to more than 15,000. If each city had achieved the same rate 
of growth, let alone the same ratio of participation, the child 
feeding problem in the United gtntes would be significantly different 
today than it is . 
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As a result of the lack of direction most directors give the 
program, few states have the capability to assist large urban areas 
even where the effort is wanted. Where the state director reeog- 
niaes the problem, there Is not enough staff, nor Is there an adequate 
body of research on which to develop an urban child nutrition project. 
But many state directors appear to be unable to recognize the 
problem faced by the cities. Cities which wrestle with a host of 
urban problems, thus, will not find help at a state agency which 
dogmatically Insists that the school food service program,, as It 
presently Is being operated, will provide them with the heist solution. 
It has failed to solve their problem for the past 24 years. . 

The majority of state directors will say they like to "think 

of the school food service program as being used and thought of as 

21 

another classroom. . and few see any place "in our educational 

food service program" for other means of delivering food. .In a much 
more direct fashion, the director of food service programs in a n 
Eastern urban state maintains, "Schools under efficient management 
can give the best service at lowest Cost," He believes, "The 
cafeteria is a laboratory where the student puts into practice the 
nutritional facts he has learned in the classroom . . 

Other than, the fact that nutrition education Is noticeable to 
most children and their parents only by its total absence from school, 
the tragedy of this position is that it makes the form of food ' 1 f : 
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delivery more important than the act of delivery. It Implies that 
hungry children will be morally stronger knowing that food is being 
denied until the means of delivery can serve an "educational 



purpose # n 

Nutrition education cannot begin in the absence of food. Ob- 
viously , no person given the choice between feeding a hungry eh^ld 
or denying him food will choose the latter. The issue, however, is 
seldom presented in these terms. 

If the state director seems Co perform with a lack of purpose, 
It may only be a reflection of the machinations of the federal civil 
service, the bureaucratic structure which operates public programs. 

The federal bureaucracy is an engine of continuity. Because of 
this fact, it is more responsive to its own internal dynamics and 
to institutions with occupants of a more continuing nature--such as 
the congressional committees — -than it is to the Presidency, The 
Food and Nutrition Service, the latest structure within US DA for 
administering the child nutrition programs at the federal level, 
demonstrates these two characteristics and the negative impact they 



have on performance, just as its predecessors, did. This negative 
impact includes; , ' 



1) The program forms and procedures which the agency uses are 
more important, to providing the Appropriation Conaaittees with a 

:T - v*> ■*. -- i - ‘ i-' ■. m t : . '* : ji . - -iii.- -- t >-y.- , / i 

mechanical accounting than to informing the Congress whether the 
health and well-being of children are being protected. 



This situation is not altogether surprising. The Congress has 

, ;• - V* * >.; ft i».*. '!.= :■• . .f J 7 $ * T V.lt— *73 *5 "» '■) ' T- 1 t ■ ' i r l L= ~ 

restrained its official interest in social programs generally to ~ 
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authorising machinery to deal with them and direct! its continuing 
interest to a review of how the money is spent. Rarely does the 
Congress balance the social books. 

The report of the hearings before the House Appropriations Sub® 
23 

committee on the agency 1 s funding requests for fiscal 1970 Is a 
realistic example. The report contains repeated references to how 
much money was spent for food assistance, the way ±t was spent, the 
measures taken to insure it was spent without fraud and the willing- 
ness of the committee to appropriate it. No question was raised to 
determine if the funds were adequate * or whether the programs were 
reaching all the individuals who needed help, or how many Individuals 
were in need of assistance,. 

The Congress is expected to protect the citizen from misuse or 
waste of his tax dollar, but that is the procedure of governing and 
not the end purpose of government. Yet, so long as the Congress asks 
questions of the administrative agencies related only to this limited 
purpose, then the administrative agencies will respond only to those 
questions • 

Thus, the information gathering channels of the child feeding 
programs are designed primarily for bookkeeping purposes and less for 
program development, more for managing dollars than services , Reports 
show only how many lunches are served each day, A school district, 
a state or the federal government can only estimate the number of 



ings , Department of Agriculture Appropriations for 1970, 
Part 5. , House of Representatives, Ninety-first Congress, First 
Session. .... - 
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children who participate. Similarly, all the administrative levels 
only can estimate the number of children who need free or reduced 
price lunches f The data available only record how many lunches 
were submitted by states on claims to the federal government for 
reimbursement, and does not tell how many need a free lunch, 

2) Program resources are not fully subject to agency control. 
Political decisions which always enter into consideration of how 
federal funds are going to be used do not reflect the program 1 s 
mission in all cases. 

For example % more than ten per cent of the federal resources 
devoted to child nutrition arc in the form of commodities purchased 
with Section 32 funds, 24 Section 32 authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to spend up to 30 per cent of U,S, customs receipts on 
farm commodities and authorizes their use by, among others, needy 
individuals and schools. The decision to purchase these commodities 
is made initially by specialists in the commodity divisions of 
Consumer and Marketing Service (C&MS) of US DA, These specialists 
prepare official allocation proposals, called "dockets, 1 ! recommending 
that Section 32 funds, available under the budget be spent to purchase 
various categories of commodities. The dockets reflect a bureaucratic 
decision. The actual, policy decision on each docker proposal is made 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation: -which rejects the recommendation 
Of the specialis ts only on occasion. , mu 5 - . 



24, 



See Table D, page 42, 
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The needs of the child nutrition program rarely enter into the 
docket considerations. Where they do, it usually is to reassure 
those making the purchase decision that the child feeding outlets 
can use the food products which may be purchased. 

Significantly, when the food assistance programs were trans- 
ferred in 1969 from C6I4S to the new Food and Nutrition Service, 
authority over Section 32 was kept in the commodity division of 
C&MS, Obviously, in the struggle to establish priorities, the human 
nutrition advocates failed to convince the Secretary that the person 
in need of food should be given, equal recognition to producing groups 
and processing industries, 

3) Program management is weak and program direction is un- 
aggressive at the agency level. 

a) In describing how the program operates, the agency told 
its; House Appropriations Subcommittee in 1969 that 'Ve provide national 
criteria which are then applied by the state school people. • * • We 
lay down the general rules and . . , ; Under those general criteria 
each individual situation is reviewed by the state agency and we in 
turn; consult with them and review their operation.-^ - . 

As one Congressman observed i t Is really a situation where the 
states themselves set, up the criteria. The consequences of this •• • 
concept of program direction dan be seen in the spectacular failure 
of the agency to insure the translation of the Perkins fund into 

^Bearings, Department of Agriculture Appropriations for 1970, 

Fart 5. House of Representatives, 91st Congress, 1st Session. 
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additional free and reduced price lunches* 

b) Program management suffers from a lack of clear ad- 
ministrative policy. For example, there is no official definition 
of a reduced price lunch. For accounting purposes, any lunch served 
at a price ten cents below the prevailing level in the school district 
can be considered a reduced price lunch. However, every school in 
the district must follow the same pricing policy. 

This is an administrative convenience and not a policy. It 
perm! ts a 25 cent lunch in one district to be considered as reduced 
in price even though an adjacent district chargee more than 25 
cents for any lunch served. In the latter situation, §\ reduced price 

meal has to be 15 cents'- ' • < 1 v„ 

s 

An example of the problems caused by such vague administrative 
policy arose in 1969 in Baltimore’, A citizen action group offered 
to underwrite the cost of j lunches’ ill several low '■income schools. 
Mothers of the children , however , Wanted to pay something for the 
meals, if only a nickel. But a nickel is far below the administrative 
definition of a reduced price lunch in Ba 1 timore y The school* admin- ; 
istration refused' to allow reduced price* lunch programs because it 
could not afford to extend the program to all schools and, thus, could 
hot allow ^it^tb tie usetf'iLn a limited number of SefioolsL ^ f r 
* ** OtivioUsly^ standard &r ! a *i^uce<l> £riee ^ lunch Wer^set ' r; 

at a low level and appfied' throughbut the schoof food service program, 
anything at or* below that level would qualify for federal assistance". 



26 



See Table B, page 9, 
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the program would operate more efficiently. 

Another example of vague program policy is the definition of 
nutritional standards for meals served under the program. The Type 
A lunch — a meal which provides a third to a half of the daily nutri- 
tional needs of the child--is defined by regulation in terms of food 

27 

groups rather than nutritional minimums. This technique is 
effective for schools or school districts without staff nutritionists. 
However 5 it is inflexible and discourages schools with nutritionists 
or food companies from experimenting with menu patterns which do not 
meet present Type A standards, but may be more acceptable to children 
and just as nutritious. 



budgetary control* 

Other than the block grant concepts under the Perkins fund program, 
the money for child nutrition programs is apportioned among the states 
through a multiple budget allocation procedure. Each program- -breakfast, 
lunch. Section 11, Vanik, etc. — has its own budget account and each state 
receives its proportionate share, s t . . . . v j ;fi .. 

This "multiple allocation 11 procedure has certain advantages, the 
principal, one being that it assures the funds intended for specific 
purposes will not be diverted to other programs. The technique alpo 
inevitably reduces .the capacity of the agency to obtain maximum service 
from aval iable do liars*. And , , it provides no means whatever to detect 
when programs operating under a block grant begin to drift from their 

97 

See Appendix X. 



c) The agency has inadequate procedures for maintaining 
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intended purpose* It also is inadequate because It will not stretch 
to meet the different needs of the different states* While an urban 
state may need a greater proportion of its funds for equipment and 
facilities 5 another may need more in free lunches* Another may put 
greater emphasis on breakfast or on food service outside the school. 
Under these circumstances, a mad rush begins to develop toward the 
end of eacii fiscal year as each state, unable to use certain categories 
of funds, informs the US DA of its intent to return funds from some of 
the individual program accounts. At the same time, the states either 
volunteer or are asked how much more they need or could use in other 
program categories, and the funds which are returned are then re* 
allocated to the states by the USDA* This frantic juggling means either 
the loss of services where money is not spent, or poorly performed 
services because money is spent with inadequate planning and foresight. 

The block grant approach, originating in the child nutrition 
programs with the Perkins fund monies, is an invitation to public 
disenchantment in the absence of more sophisticated administrative 
procedures than those now existing for multiple allocations* r* 

The diversions reported earlier in the Perkins funds are not 
the only example of the problem of sending out federal resources 
accompanied by nothing more than good intentions. The experience with 
federal guidelines for free and reduced price lunches parallels the 
fate of funds to finance them, , j : 

The guidelines resulted from pleas from state school lunch 
directors who said, in effect, ,f we want you to tell us to feed the 
needy children because then we can tell local school boards we must 

m 
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because the federal government requires us to." 

The guidelines were published in October 1968 and required 
each school district to file a plan with the state by the start of 
the 1969" 70 school year. The plan must describe the standards the 
district will use to certify a child as eligible for a free lunch. 

It also must describe who is to do the certifying, and how parents 
will be Informed that free lunches are available. 

Judging from the results of the McGovern Committee questionnaire, 
fewer than a dosien states have made a serious effort to review the 
district plans. Others have been willing to accept district plans 
which provide no specific information that local conmunity groups 
could use to encourage greater participation in the school feeding 
program. Even more discouraging, no state is capable at this time of 
providing specific assurances that the guidelines are being followed 
in I '^al school districts. No state has adequate staffing to conduct 
field audits. The federal agency * s monitoring effort is even more 
haphazard. It sends regional s taf f 'td review’ ’dis tr let plans on file 
in the state offices. v.l ‘ -.i—' -i- H - v ---’r ! 

Hence , rio ^ one can describe the current status of the effort to 
cs tab lish' guidelines for free and reduced price lunches IheVery ‘ ' ! r 
school district because no one at the federal or state level" knows , 
Yet^ the guideline enforcement policy calls for the Withdrawal of 1 
all federal funds for child feeding where the guidelines are'uot bbing 
carried out. * Under the 'd irbUms taricesY; ':the';Wly;; Voiici Wion *£s that 

*-\: { ) - f “.‘-‘r,'- .vp r-;*./ !.lj 'a-,, r, i i? . K',i- 

Vi ?®See TebleA.page 3/ ;-r l.’.-n : .i - r -4 '-fit..- 
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this effort to apply innovative program direction through the 
Imposition of the guidelines Is meaningless, 

4) The agency is unable to plan major programs of social 
dimension, or to sustain an environment for creative and innovative 
program management, 

Structurally, the agency is geared to reporting data which are 
relevant to an economic budget and to provide the kind of program 
supervision which insures each dollar Is being spent properly from 
an accounting sense. There is no policy and planning section where 
program strengths and weaknesses can be analyzed in relation to 
public needs for program services. Where many other federal agencies 
have recognized the need to separate the administrative line function 
from the planning staff operation, the food assistance programs largely 
have been devoid of this essential dicetonry. 

The administrative structure in the food and nutrition programs 
is the saM today as Itvwas when the decade began, a time when all 
food assistance programs were - operated by fewas* . than 300 persons. 

Today, the agency has experienced a nearly seven- fold increase In 
personnel, and the child nutrition programs alone employ more people 
than all programs did in 1961. The agency^ however, operates on a 
highly personal basis, much as it did when decisions on all aspects 
of program activities down to the regional level were made by fewer 
than a dozen persons. , .. . v . , = ; 

Consume r and Harketini Services has alwaye geared its. adaiin- 
istratiye data gathering to produce information on fi na nces , a 
logical response to s a program which is exptc ted by the Congress or 
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the Executive to dispose of a minimum of cash and a maximum, ©f 
commodities. Criticism and the inevitable crisis within the agency 
which follows is expected to result from fraud or other instances 
of the misuse, of the federal dollar * 

The expansion of the program from 1961 on signaled a basic 
change. It was the beginning of new priorities, or the shift, 
however slow and muted, from a program to distribute the excesses 
of a very productive agriculture to the distribution of public 
services-- in this case, food or nutrition. The crisis to be anti* 
cipated thereafter would come from failure to deliver services, 
more than the failure to dispose of federal resources honestly. It 
was a crisis arising from public clamour* But, without the separa- 
tion of planning and administrative functions, with the same highly 
personal structure, and without a strong impetus from the congress 
or the Executive, the agency still is unable to respond to the change. 
After the Administration's efforts to bring the Department of 
Defense imder civilian control in the i«xte 1960's, program planning 
and budgeting (FPB)-- the technique used for this purpose- -was imposed 
on civilian agencies. As original ly conceived, PPB wis to provide 
the top policy officials in each Department and, through them, the 
Bureau of the Budget and the President with a clear set of alternatives 
in the allocation of federal resources among competing national goals. 
No one apparently questioned whether national priorities can be 
created merely by churning together a sufficiently large volume of 
data, or whether the value judgments used in selecting that data 
should reflect^ priorities which respond to national problems, PPB 
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is a me chanical devic rt for measuring performance, and is only as 
good as the information going into it. The information fed into 
the federal system is baraly sufficient to give the appearance of 
producing a rational annual budget. Xt is incredibly bad informal 
felon for monitoring the delivery of services today, or for antici- 
pating and planning services the public will need five years hence. 

To make FPB, or some other planning system, a functional 
instrument to use in managing the delivery of child nutrition 
programs, the government must be willing to spend the money to 
obtain the information the system needs. Further, the data which 
are gathered for planning and monitoring should be determined by 
human values rather than accounting procedures and surplus disposal 
problems . 

Short of forcing the program to be measured by larger standards, 
the federal response in child nutrition will continue in the pattern 
reflected by the appropriations and expenditures under" school lunch 
and child nutrition activities, summarized as follows: 

1, Child feeding and nutrition goals are given secondary 
roles to the demands of the £©od industry; 

2, The Executive and the Congress are in general agreement 
on funding levels; arguments occur over how far and how 
fast to go with new programs; 

3, Growth in program resources is a measure of public 
pressure and not any recognizeable plan. 

Federal resources are provided as cash grants or as coEMnodltles., 

Since the inclusion of cofnaodities indicates a value judgment already 

has been made in the use of funds to purchase them, the best indicator 

of federal priorities for child feeding is Section 4,, the authority 
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in the nchoal lunch act which provides the largest single source of 
cash t© states and school districts. (See fable B*) 

The Section 4 appropriation in 1946 was $51*3 million, which 
represented about half of the cost of food purchased for the lunch 
program, or 4,5 cents per lunch, The appropriations in 1947 rose 
to $54*8 million, and the next year fell by a million doilarS“"a 
situation which might reflect a budgetary reaction to the first post- 
war recession. The appropriations jumped to $58,8 million in 1949 
and for the next three years were pegged at $64.6 million* Thus, 
for the Truman years, no apparent pattern is dlscernable other than 
a budget officer's finesse properly labeled as the "pegging concept* ** 

The pegging concept became the hallmark of the Elsenhower 
budgets, with a $67 million figure used for three years, an $83*6 
million figure for two, and a $93*6 million for three. 

Under the Kennedy and Johnson budgets. Section 4 funds in- 
creased each year by small increments, reflecting a policy to peg 
cash grants at a level of 4*5 cents per meal served in the program, 
and to raisa cash funds as participation increased. It is a more 
sophisticated approach, butjt is largely meaningless when the food 
cost of a lunch averages 36 cents -today, as compared to 9 cents in 
1946 . 

Other than for minor; adjustments, the Congress has accepted 
the figures fori child feeding proposed by the Administration. Any 
eompdrison of the budget proposal and the -final Congressional action 
on appropriations will demonstrate that on those items where Congress 
has the last word the difference Is minimal^ 
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Tha uncontrollable budget Items primarily are Section 32 and 
Section 4X6* both dealing with commodities * These are determined 
by crop or animal production conditions, or by the miscalculation 
of some food processor's general manager. Even this is somewhat 
misleading since the budget proposals will contain target expenditure 
figures for these items, and the target figure usually is very close 
to the actual expenditure figure. 

Sharp differences between the Executive budget and the con- 
gressional appropriation will be found ©a new programs, an experience 
in child nutrition which did not occur until the 1960 f s„ In 1962, 
the Congress enacted Section 11 at the request of the Administration 
to provide more cash grants for free lunches to schools with enroll- 
ments of children from poverty- level families. But the Appropriation 
Committees could not be convinced to fund this section until 1966. 

Funding of the Child Nutrition Act, which even the Administration 
proposed at nominal- levels, was cut by the Appropriation Committees 
in 1967 and 1968. The difference in relation to the total amount of 
federal resources allocated to child feeding is measureable only 
in fractions, * 

The significance of the differences, however, is in the "go slow" 
attitude of the Appropriations Committees , a position they defend with 
the argument that the agency needed more experience before more funds 
should be authorized. *: - ■ j- * 

While the Appropriation Committees tell the Administration to go 
slow on Section 11 or on the school breakfast 'and other child nutrition 
programs, there is no similar record of caution on funds to purchase 
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meat when cattle prices fall or to bay frozen orange concentrate 
when a surplus in the citrus crop exists. 

The budget pattern for expenditures of Section 32 and Section 
416 under the child feeding programs Is Incoherent unless it is 
viewed in relation to production conditions, a aast until 1968* 

For example. Section 32 expenditures in 1953 weru $51,7 million 
compared to $13 million in 1952* Spending jumped again In 1954 to 
$94 million and then dropped back to $27 million in 1955. The 
variations are understandable only because beef prices dropped 
significantly in 1954-55* The same situation was repeated In 1965 
when Section 32 expenditures rose to $173 million from the previous 
year's level of $43*6 million and then fell again in 1966 to $49,4 
million. School children in 1965 were again called to eat their way 

through excessive supplies of hamburgers and beef roasts* j, 

;i The, conventional approach to budgeting for child feeding began 
to change in 1968 and 1969, when the public and its champions; were 
bringing home to Washington the message that there were millions of 
hungry and malnourished Americans. For example. Section 32 and 
Section 416 expenditures were at near record levels for both years, 
with no particular commodity surplus . to explain why* In 1969, $44 
million was provided from Section 32 by the Congress, to strengthen: 
the school lurch program. Neither the Administration nor the 
Appropriation Committees, however, originally had proposed .the 
increase* The funds to provide more free meals, breakfasts, and 
food service -adroit .legislative 
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engineering of Representative Carl Perkins, Chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Goianittee. 

In addition, underscoring the casual attitude to these very 
real problems, approprlatione to fund child feeding programs for 
the 1969-70 school year were not approved by the Congress until 
mid -November and had not been signed^ by the President and thus 
released to the states even as Thanksgiving week began * This has 
not been an uncommon experience for the school lunch program in the 
past decade* If the states appear indifferent to the existence of 
hunger among children, the attitude may be a reflection of thut at 
the highest levels of government. 

It is difficult to predict what future changes will occur. 

On the basis of the record, it is obvious that states and local 
school officials have a valid complaint that federal assistance is 
inadequate and unpredic tab! ^ , and any kind of planning is difficult 
and unnecessarily complicated « And it is obvious that millions of 
American children still are hungry every day. 
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APPENDIX X 



FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR CHIU) NUTRITION 
I. School Lunch Program 

The National School Lunch Act of 1946 (amended in 1962 and 1968) 
provides grants to states through the Department of Agriculture for 
"... the stshlishment, maintenance, operation, and expansion of non- 
profit school- lunch programs * 11 Schools are required to serve lunches 
free or at a reduced price to students whom local school authorities 
consider unable to pay full cost# The USDA has set the general crite- 
ria for need to include family income (including welfare grants), 
family sige, and the number of school children in the familyy among 
others . More specifically, free or reduced price lunches should be 
given to children from public assistance families, such as Aid for 
Dependent Children; those who receive food stamps or commodities! or 
do not get welfare assistance but have a comparable income* USDA 
regulations encourage simplified application forms and flexibility in 
granting free or reduced price lunches to those in temporary financial 
distress# 

School districts must prepare and publish a statement of the 
criteria to be used for free and reduced price lunches# It must specify 
the officials who determine the chi ld*s eligibility and the procedural 
steps in their decision. The school must have a system which allows 
appeals In Individual cases. 

Names Of children who receive free or reduced price lunches ,( will 
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not be published, posted, or announced in any maimer to other children'’ 
nor can students be required to use a separate lunchrooms lunchtime, 
serving line, entrance, or medium of exchange. They cannot be re- 
quired to work for their meal, according to regulation. 

The Act specifies that cash payments will be made to schools which 
serve Type -l lunches or those designed to furnish between one- third 
and one- half of the children's daily nutritional needs* Regulations 
specify this as; one- half pint of fluid whole milk served as a bever- 
age; two ounces of lean meat, poultry, fish or cheese, or one-half cup 
of cooked dry beans or peas, or four tablespoons of peanut butter; a 
three- fourth cup serving of two or more fruits and/or vegetables; one 
slice of whole grain or enriched bread, or a serving of eorabread, 
biscuits, rolls, muffins, etc,, made of whole grain or enriched meal 
or flour; two teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine* The Type A 
lunch may also be served without milk. A Type G lunch is one-half 
pint of fluid whole milk. 

Section, 4 of the National School Lunch Act authorizes funds for 
reimbursement of the cost of food t© the schools. The maximtm allowed 
administratively is 9 cents, but the maximum which the USDA budgets 
and the Congress appropriates is 4,5 cents. Where a school agrees to 
serve free or reduced price lunches to all needy children, the state 
agency administering the funds may reimburse the schools for all 
lunchas served at a maximum rate of twenty cents; or a school may 
elect to continue the regular nine cent maximum and, in addition, be 



reimbursed at a maximum rate of twenty- five cents for all free or re 
dueed price lunches served, or a total allowable maximum of 34 cents 
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for free or reduced price lunches. 

S ection 11 , added to the Act In 1962 , authorizes more cash 
grants to schools f \ • , drawing attendance from areas in which poor 
economic conditions exist.* 1 Schools receiving these funds are re- 
imbursed at cither a maximum rate of twenty cents from Section 11 
funds if all needy children in the school receive free or reduced 
price lunches, of 25 cents for each free or reduced price lunch 
served , 

The average cost of a school lunch in the 1969-70 school year 
is estimated at about , 60 cents, with food costs taking 36 to 38 cents a 
The present Act puts the burden for labor, equipment and other costs, 
including the portion of food coats not paid by federal grants, on 
states and local school districts. 



2 , 



Program 



The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 authorizes a pilot school break- 
fast administered by the USDA. Participating schools are reimbursed 
at a maximum rate of fifteen cents for each meal served. Free or at 
a reduced price meals are provided to children whom local school 
authorities consider unable to pay the full price. The administrative 

criteria includes family income (including welfare grants) , size, and 

i h-', v V? r:iV7 .. l 7l k\ }. ■ :: .>t : .* ' C-‘ :'‘: s : 

the number of school children in the family# .Whsre 3 school serves 

r. Ti.i r;'^ * : :} .* . *; V ' • .ye. :v : v/' r -; • 

all or nearly all the students, free breakfasts tut cannot adequately 

VXJ7? . J A Z.u H i -U: 7* J - ■:*; r; -V'? VX' y-mf * --.v-.v ; i> • ■*£ jW ~ ;n > -H; i r 

finance the program, the Department of Agriculture will assume up to 

r T- r; • -■ ■ ■ *,S - * ; .. 4 7i ; M >"/*- v. * - ; . 

80 percent of all meal costa, including purchase, preparation and 



serving the food, 

pvu/7.7'r/r- 
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Each breakfast by regulation must contain at least: one- half 

pint of fluid whole milk; one-half cup of fruit or full strength 
fruit or vegetable juice; a slice of bread or its equivalent in 
cornbread, biscuits, flour, or three- fourths cup serving of whole 
grain, enriched, or fortified cereal; and, as often as possible, 
protein-rich foods such as eggs, meat, fish, poultry, cheese, or 
peanut butter, 

3 • Surplus Commodities 

In addition to cash grants, the USDA also provides food com- 
modities to schools— an average of about 12 cents worth per meal 
currently-- under these major authorities: 

^Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, which allows price 
supported commodities — wheat (flour), rice, butter, beans, cheese, 
dry milk, corn (ra^al) — to be distributed to schools; 

^Section 32 of Public Law 74-320, which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to spend up to 30 percent of U* S. customs 
receipts.* Funds can be used for several purposes, primarily the 
purchase of farm commodities which are not price supported, in- 
cluding meat, poultry, eggs, fruits and vegetables, among others, 
and distribute them to needy individuals and to schools. 

^Section 6 of the National School Lunch Act authorizes the 
Secretary to spend an amount as determined by the Congress to 
purchase food commodities specifically for school lunch purposes. 

..... At present, the Section 6 appropriation is $69 million; 

^Section 210 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 allows commodities 
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for state correctional institutions for minors. Public Law 
75-? 65 for non-profit summer camps for children, and Public 
Law 86-756 for use in home economics courses in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

4. Nonfood Assistance 

Section 5 of the National School Lunch Act authorizes grants 
for nonfood assistance, i.e., equipment used in M .. .storing, pre- 
paring, or serving food for school children.” Additional funds can 
be given to schools "...drawing attendance from areas in which poor 
economic conditions exist" for equipment to store, prepare, transport 
and serve food. At least 25 percent of equipment costs must be paid by 
state or local authorities* 

5 * Section 13, The Vanik Program 

Public Law 90-302, passed on Hay 8, 1968, technically as Section 
13 of the National School Lunch Act, authorizes funds for food service 
grants to public and private non-profit child case institutions serving 
areas where "poor economic conditions exist" or "where th€».re are high 
concentrations of working mothers." These include day care centers, 
settlement houses, recreational centers and day care centers for handi- 
capped children. The program applies to public and private institu- 
tions and to special summer programs with food services similar to 
those available under the national school lunch or school breakfast 
programs during the school year. In cases of severe need, the federal 
grant may cover a maximum of 80 percent of the operating costs. Funds 
for nonfood are also authorized. The federal government will pay up 
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to 75 percent of the cost to rent or purchase equipment, not including 
land or buildings. 

One or more of the following meals can be served: breakfast, 

lunch, supper and between meal snacks. Breakfast and lunch require- 
ments are the same as school meals. The supplemental-- snack-- food 
must include a serving of milk or full strength fruit or vegetable 
juice and a serving of whole grain or enriched bread, rolls or cereal. 
Protein-rich foods-- peanut butter, cheese — should be served as often as 
possible. Maximum rates of reimbursement are thirty cents for lunches. 
Meals are served free or at a reduced price to those whom local pro- 
gram directors say are unable to pay the full cost. 

6 • Section 25, The Perkins Bill 

The Perkins Bill, or Section 25 of the Agricultural Appropriations 
Act of 1967, authorized $45 million from Section 32 for food service 
for needy children. The amount was in addition to the regular appro- 
priation items requested by the administration and initially provided 
by the Appropriation Committees. The fund is called the Perkins fund 
because the Kentucky congressman introduced and brought through the 
House a bill to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to use $100 
Tn ^^^^- on Section 32 money. The Appropriation Committees agreed to 
add $45 million as a compromise which the Congress accepted. 

7. ESEA Title I Funds 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
provides financial assistance to schools serving areas with con- 
centrations of low- income families. The program is designed for 
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educationally deprived children* The maximum grant to a local 
educational agency is determined by multiplying 50 percent of the 
average state or national per pupil expenditure, whichever is greater, 
by the total number of students ages five to seventeen: 

a. whose families earn less than $2,000 per year; , 

b. whose families earn more than $2,000 per year but who re- 
ceive Aid to Families with Dependent Children; 

c« x$ho live in institutions for neglected or del Kjuent children, 
other than those in which a state agency is directly responsible 
for providing free public education; and 

d. who live in foster homes supported by public funds. If there 
is any money remaining ter maximum grants have been allocated 
to eligible schools, the maximum family income f eligible 
children becomes $3,000 per year. For the. schoc receive any 

money, the total number of students eligible fc -le I funds must 

exceed ten. 

In its application for funds the school must de ribe specific 
projects for educationally deprived children residing in areas with 
high concentrations of low- income families. Projects should help 
educationally deprived children who require the greatest assistance, 
but no children should be excluded from the project if they are not 
from low- income families. Educationally deprived children*' are those 
needing special educational assistance to attain a scholastic level 
appropriate for their age. The terra includes those handicapped 
(mentally retarded, impaired in hearing, vision, speech, or other 
health problems, and seriously disturbed emotionally) or whose special 
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needs arise from ’’poverty, neglect, delinquency, or cultural or 



linguistic isolation from the community at large* ” The money may 
be used to construct facilities necessary to the success of the. pro- 
ject. Title X money may be used for feeding programs, and over 
$30 million was used in school feeding in fiscal 1969. 

8 • The Migrant Program 

Public Law 89-750, enacted in 19 6 6-- an amendment to Title I 
of the .Elementary and Secondary Education Act-- allocates separate 
funds for the education of children from migrant families. Children 
who move at least once during the school year are eligible if their 
parents work in agriculture or a related occupation (e.g., canning). 
About 200,000 children in forty-five states participate. Special 
spring and summer programs are conducted in northern states during 
the peak of migrant labor activity there, with extended day in- 
struction in the southern states in the regular school year. Of the 
$45 million spent on the program in fiscal year 1969, about $3.1 
million was used for lunches and snacks. 

9 • Project Head Start 

Project Head Start, delegated to HEW f s Office of Child Develop- 
ment, has two programs for pre-school children from low-income fami- 
lies. One is a year-round program for children between three and five 
years of age. The other is a smaller program during the summer for 
children entering elementary school in the fall. Feeding programs 
in projects differ, but most have at least a hot lunch and a morning 
or afternoon snack* Commodities from the USDA are to be utilized 
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extensively* Breakfasts are to be provided for those who don't get 
them at. home, although Head Start, "which involves the parents as much 
as possible, encourages family breakfasts. 

0E0 pays up to 80 percent of the total costs, or an even greater 
percentage in very poor communities* The eligibility requirement is 
a family income below the poverty level (e.g., the Social Security 
Administration's $3,400 for a family of four.) 
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APPENDIX II 



BASIS FOR CALCULATIONS ON PERKINS FUND - TABLE B 



20 School days/month 
180 School days/year 



9 Months in school 

September - 180(9) 
October - 160(8) 
November - 140(7) 
December - 120(6) 



year 

January - 100(5) 
February - 80(4) 
March - 60(3) 
April - 40(2) 



May - 20(1) 



Am To determine number of F/RP lunches possible on average daily 
basis • 



1# Multiply amount spent by 4 (25$ paymen t/ lunch) . 

2. Divide by number of days listed opposite month given as 
starting time for Perkins program. 

B. To determine number of lunches (average daily basis) converted 
by state. 

1. Multiply November average daily F/RP lunch figure by 9. 
(November is the last month unaffected in all states by 
Perkins program, and is generally a typical month). 

2. Multiply A 2 above by the number in parenthesis after the 
month listed as starting time for Perkins program. 

3. Add Bi and B 2 above, and divide by 9. 

If B 3 is larger than the average daily number of free or 
reduced price lunches served by the state, the difference 
is assumed to be the number of lunches converted on the 
average daily basis for the. year « :i 

Multiply B 4 by the number of months the Perkins program 
was not in operation in the state, and divide the total 
by the number of months the program was in operation. 

6 . Add the figures for B 5 and B 4 to obtain a number which 

approximates the average daily number of lunches converted 
during the period of operation of the Perkins program. 

C. To determine percent of Perkins funds diverted by state. 

Divide B& by A 2 . 
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School Lunch Research in Full Saving 

Five research projects, three funded fully 
or in part by the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
are the sum total of federal research efforts into 
child feeding problems. 

A sixth project is under consideration and 
is closely related to the objectives of the five 
active projects. They are: 

3. A New Jersey School Feeding Project, fund- 
ed by OEO, and operated by the state education 
agency. Eight priority objectives are listed; im- 
proved participation, broader coverage of schools, 
simplified certification and payment collection, 
recruiting personnel, reorganizing program ad- 
ministration, focusing more funds on needy 
children and designing model contracts for region- 
al programs, 

2. A Feeding Effectiveness Program, operated 
in conjunction with the New Jersey project by the 
Department of Food Science at Rutgers University. 
The project is jointly funded by OEO, USDA and 
the State of New Jersey. 

The project, more nutritionally sophisti- 
cated than any of the others, has four objectives; 
developing systems for schools without food 
service facilities, expanding the use of donated 
commodities, defining the commercial potential 
of school feeding as a market for engineered 
foods, and developing techniques to improve man- 
agement in the school feeding programs. 

3. School Lunch Programs in North Carolina, ’ 
financed by OEO and operated by the N. C.' State 
University. This study is designed to Improve 
the school food service program as a delivery 
system for nutrition, and is based on the fact 
that the state has practically all schools partici- ; 
eating in the program. The basic thrust of the 

(Continued on page 5) 



School Lunch Hearings O c tober 13 

The Select Senate Comm ittee on Nutrition 
and Human Needs will hold hearings Tuesday, 
October 33 on the school lunch program. Witnes- 
ses tentatively include state and local officials, 
and representatives of local organizations sup- 
porting efforts to improve child nutrition programs, 
according to Sen. George McGovern, chairman of 
the committee. 

The hearings will likely be the last effort of 
the Senate this session of the Congress to assess 
the status of child feeding programs, and will set 
the stage for program action in the new Congress 
which will convene in January. 

CNI Weekly Report will publish a special re- 
port on the hearings, in addition to the regular 
report. 

* * * * * 

USDA Funding Bill Stalled; 

No Action Until November ? 

Congressional action on appropriations for 
school lunch ~- and all USDA programs re - 
mains stalled by the deadlock between the Congress 
and the Administration over a new farm bill. 

A conference committee has been negotiat- 
ing for more than a month to settle Senate and 
House differences. Agreement on most farm 
program Issues has been achieved except on 
price support and acreage control features for 
cotton, wheat and feed grains. Congress wants 
more cotton acreage put under price support and a 
minimum price support floor for grains. The Ad- 
ministration opposes these measures because of 
their cost. 

Sen. Ellender, head of the Senate conferees, 
(Continued on page 4) 
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School Lunch; 

How It Did Last Year 

Carl Perkins, chairman of the House com- 
mittee on education and labor, prepared an analy- 
sis of the school lunch program for the 1969-70 
school year which was printed in the Sept. 22 Con- 
gressional Record. 

CNI Weekly Report carried a brief account 
of the Perkins study in the last issue. Since the 
data is the most recent review of program per- 
formance, CNI is publishing the data tables for 
its readers. 



Study Indicates School Lunches Underfinanced 

Tht Office of Education recently published 
a low key, but scathing report highly critical of 
Title I, ESEA programs. The study is of interest 
to school food service personnel, for several 
reasons. 

Most importantly, the number of education- 
ally deprived children is authoritatively defined 
for the first time at 16. 8 million children. Of 
this number, 54 percent are considered to be 
economically deprived. 

(Continued on page 3) 



NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH SURVEY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970-71—PT. I 



ToUi school 
attendance 
In Slala 
school (*t*- 
monlary and 
secondary) 



Tola! at- 
tendance In 
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1969-7 Q In 
Which NSLP 



year 1969-70 was available 



Chlldran to 
whom not 
available 



Percentage 
that Nq. 3 1$ 
Of NO. 1 



Total partid- ChUdtan 
prtion in receiving fret 
NSLP to l or redtxei 



Children 
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Estimated 
total number 
eligible lor 
free or 
reduced 
bated on 



peak month price lunch fn lunch in peak ardt lor school 



tirely Irae poverty jland- 



1959-70 peak mon«h 



month year 1970-71 



Family In- 
come level 
for a famil 
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014 



Atwhal kvjl 
ol ftmlly ln- 
come should 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arttona 

Arkansas 

California., 

Colorado 

Connecticut ; 

Delaware 

District of Columbia ” 

Florida _ 

Georgia. ;... 

Hawaii 

Idaho ' I. . 

Illinois ... 

Indiana...... . 

Iowa..., 

Kansas.. * 

Kentucky 

Louisians 

Maine 

Maryland., 

Massed! usq tie 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska ' ' 

Nevada ; 

New Hampshire _I" 

New Jerscj ... 

New Mexico... 

New York 

North Carolina .. 

North Dakota " 

Ohio 

Oklahoma I_”_™ 

Oregon ... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota ; 

Tennessee 

Texas ... - 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia : 



786.218 
73.936 

397, 579 
414,760 
5,000, CXX) 
53 7 . 543 
609,228 
130.471 

150.000 
1,277,241 
1, It4, 593 

178.000 

169. SON 
2,777,8 72 
1,346,030 
660,409 
576,041 

785.000 
963,617 
220.566 
818,838 

1.381. 166 
2 IW.,157 
830, 507 
524,633 
1,021.870 
160.912 

310.219 

114.000 
174.161 

1, 367, 209 
275, 784 
3. 950, 000 
1,128, 123 
147,782 
2,425,086 
555, 675 
495, 303 
2,308,000 
222,661 
605,600 
184,401 
825,612 
2.432. 158 
2 87275 
112.9*3 
967.259 

wasntnjwn 758,733 

West Virginia 380,361 

Wisconsin 822,122 

Wyoming 77, 796 

Canal Zone » *- 

Guam 27, 237 

Puerto Rico 672.299 

Virgin Islands 



723,332 

58,434 

304,800 

399,111 

2,262.000 

473,223 

475.957 

130,358 

105.000 
1,114,343 
1,055,58* 

178.000 
154,123 

1,922,843 

1,015,907 

597. 398 
*04,335 
740 000 
93f.tl7 
169, 500 
768, 274 
826,451 

1,530,404 
783, 570 
522.133 
894,484 
109,216 
26B.813 
44,350 
142,654 
703,940 
252,258 
3. 037.750 
1,029.581 
132.313 
1,830,846 
401,400 
383,788 
1.831,370 
154,254 
603,900 

85.000 
728, 565 

2,319,709 
262, 550 
81,42* 
925, 316 

714.398 
318,076 
682.361 
. 64,225 



53,395 
15,502 
92.779 
15,669 
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64,320 
133. 271 
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45.000 
*62.898 
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0 

15,6*5 
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330,123 
«l Oil 
121,706 

45.000 

30.000 
51,066 
50,654 

554,713 
631, 553 
66,937 
2,500 
127,386 
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31,507 
663,269 
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It *69 

54*240 

154.275 
111,915 
*76,630 
69,407 
1.700 
100,000 
97,047 
112,4*9 
24,725 
31,519 
41 943 
44.989 
63 2«5 
139, 761 
13,571 



578,496 
29,893 
1B9.239 
1 284.672 
855 000 
188*772 
215,03? 
63,00C: 
47,000 
939,663 
824,095 

130.000 : 
84.901 

723,964 
669.297 
376,805 
260, 438 

552.000 
707,435 
1C2.3M 
315,441 
543, 173 
559,738 
483,034 
406, 635 
576,050 

60,675 
163,721 
21,468 
71,161 
315, 248 
132. 123 
474,546 
812,061 . 
91,206 
819,634 
271,409 
212,933 
1,091,461 
45,229 
481.532 
90.S94 
549,4 * ■ 



885,'-' 
171, t 



29B>90 

200.285 



162,530 
11,361 
47,223 
75,384 
?.96,000 
25, 251 
29,597 

65.000 

27.000 
253,161 
187,438 

10,500 
9.755 
197,461 
713. 969 
'36,820 
31,524 
220,000 
130, 079 
20, 192 . 
58, 521 
75,801 
90,612 

29.000 
r.33,2 3 0 

67, 731 
7,511 
21,821 
2,000 
6,455 
51,829 
55,054 
430,000* 
209,261 
9.2)3 
52, 922 
46,524 .. 
7.1, 139 
1:3,542 
11.077 
196,275 
17,30* 
124,543 
194,548 
27.B60 
10.130 
1*3,259 
*5,694 
78,391 
31,863 
*5, *35 



112, 240 
8,970 
46,080 
75,384 
853,690 
385, 743 

is 

105,062 

6.0$ 
9.755 
182,349 
4 84, 350 
22,092 
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57.221 
55. 196 
64,561 
14.000 
66,549 
52, 169 



352,058 
55,054 
*26,000 
311,544 
8,346 
92 933 



20,650 
CO 
7, 474 

15,3$ 

112,093 



5,505 

85,955 

8,844 

28,053 

24,000 



310,123 

15.000 
73,100 
54,612 

800. 000 

67.000 

45.000 

100 . 0 $ 

309.780 

350.000 
12 000 
It 81* 

259.000 
107,43* 
90.000 
43,2*8 

350.000 



is! ooo 

10, 0$ 



574,' 000 
136, 1$ 



15.000 

250.000 

150.000 

270.000 

80.000 

2,000 



3,300 

2,000 

3.600 
2.820 
4,160 

4,0$ 

3. ?SU 

«.o$ 

3.600 
3,432 

3.600 
3,5:0 
3,000 
5, 750 

4, POO 
j. 650 
3,6hO 
3,800 
3,200 
3,200 
3,000 
3,240 
3,500 
3,600 - 
4,330 
3,600 
3,000 

3.000 

4.000 

3.000 
3.540 

3,7$ 

4.0$ 

SS 

3.500 

2.000 

3.720 

3,800 

3. 720 

3.500 
3,492 
3.000 
3,130 
3.040 



%& 



1.349 

355,552 



Totals 



*6,651,6*0 36, 079,385 10,558,7*6 



1 Figure not furnished by sttta department o 
figure Inserted in place, 
a No response. 

* Less than 1. 

« Varies. 

* None. 



education. Department of Agriculture 1968-69 



• No breakdown between free and reduced price lunches. 
’ Does not narlicjpata in school lunch program. 

• No resident. 

• Parentage. 

Note’. See remarks for BA, 99, and 10, 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH SURVEY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970-71- 
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20 
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55 
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23 
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70 
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25 
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34 
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$ 
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30,000 


Puarto Rico 
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i 

12 
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y 
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Total ; 


17.003 


6,191,012 


156,405,503 


CO 


697, 97*. 185 


127,885.932 


310,407.9*4 



(Continued from page 2). 

Free Lunches for 9. 1 or 6.6 Million ? 

This means that the probable universe of 
eligible children for free and reduced price lunches 
will be a minimum 9.1 million, or substantially 
greater than the number used by the USDA to 
develop its budget estimates for child feeding 
programs. ■ •.? 

The USDA is budgeting for a participation 
level no higher than 6. G million children for 
Special assistance in the school iunch program, 
based on the USDA estimate of daily attendance of 
7.2 million children, of whom 10 percent will be 
absent, - - 

Of particular interest is the fact that the 
Office of Education considers 14.2 million 



children as being economically deprived. This 
figure is based on a $6, 000 a year family income 
as being too low in many cases to provide ade- 
quately for family needs. 

USDA Budget May Need Stretching 



The use of the 14. 2 million figure must 
have sent shock waves through the budgeting of- 
fices in USDA. While Agriculture administers 
the program nationally, school officials operate 
It at state and school district levelo. These of- 
ficials will be doing the coui^t of how many 
children need free or reduced price lunches, 
which means that the USDA budget likely will be 
stretched toward the 14. 2 million participation 
■ evel. • 



(Continued on page 4) 
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The Perkins study, reported in the last CNI 
report, underscored the likelihood that the num- 
ber of children eligible for free or reduced price 
luncues will be far more than current budget data 
indicates. 

The study, based on reports from state 
school food service directors, projected a par- 
ticipation level of 8.9 million children. This 
figure, using income criteria from last school 
year f was considered to he too conservative by 
Congressman Perkins ® number 

of eligible childre* », or t wice 

the number rece ice lunches 

in the peak mor misread 

the Congressman 1 . „ae esti- 
mated eligible u.- aion.) 

***** 

(Continued frbm page 1) 

said recently: "UnlesB they change their minds 

there will be no form bill. " Until this argument is 
settled, no action on funding will be taken by the 
appropriation committees, both of whom have 
passed bills to finance farm and fo-^i programs. 

Because of this deadlock, appropriations 
may not be acted upon until after the November 
elections. Congress has now, decided to recess 
in mid-October and ; return to complete its legis- 
lative duties after Nov. 3. 

Even if the farm bill were compromised this 
week to everyone's satisfaction, the prospects for 
final action soon on appropriations are not bright. 
In past years, the conferences on funding questions 
often have taken several weeks. So long as the 
conferees know they can return in November to 
settle differences, they <?IU be under no pressure 
■ to get the appropriation bill enacted. 

This is little solace for school lunch person- 
nel, many of whom at the state and local level are 



confused by the apparent program drift at the fed- 
eral level. 

Sources on the appropriation committees in- 
dicate that should no action be taken on funding be- 
fore the election recess, the CongreBB will extend 
the continuing resolution which authorizes the 
USDA to spend program dollars. 

The current resolution which had authorized 
the USDA to spend through to Oct. IS for programs 
included in the 1971 budget, was extended yester- 
day to authorize expenditures through January 
1971. An extension of the continuing resolution 
will allow the USDA to continue to reimburse 
states and schools for the special milk program. 

Committee sources point out that funding 
for the school lunch and child feeding programs 
would £lao continue, but at a rate equivalent to 
the funding level for 1970-71, rather than 1969-70. 

* * * * * 

School Lunch Week; 

Emphasis on Hunger 

National School Lunch week, Oct. 11-17, 

. wllH have a different emphasis this year in many 
communities than in 1969. 

The National Cou Churches is leading 

a coalition of organizatic ■ and groups to encour • 
age local communities to make school lunch week 
in 1970 a period of commitment to eliminate 
hunger in the classroom. 

The campaign is being organized by the 
Council’s committee on domesti hunger, and is 
being supported by the United States Catholic Con- 
ference, the Southern Leadership Conference, the 
National Welfare Rights Organization, and the 
Children's Foundation, among others. v ' ! - 

The committee on domestic hunger is dir- 
ected by.Hulbert James, formerly associate dir- 
ector of the NWRO in Wash/jigton, D.C. 

"We're saying this week should not be used 
for. the same old business -as-usual programs. 

We ought to have programs that are dedicated to 
the principle that we will feed every needy child 
in our community, " James said. 

He has be£n traveling across the country, 
speaking to community organizations, organizing 
workshops with the goal of building "the broadest 
possible coalition" to ensure that the school 
lunch program serves every needy child: 
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study will be to develop cost reducing techniques 
in program operations, to find ways to improve 
nutrition in the child and to test how education of 
the child during meals can improve nutritional 
awareness. 

4. The National School Food Service and Nu- 
trition Education Finance Project, financed by 
USDA and operated by the Florida State Univer- 
sity. It will be a major baseline data source for 
school for 'i service, even though its primary 
goal is to develop a stable financing pattern for 
school food service. 

The Florida study, now completed except 
for the final report, has five objectives: To 
describe school food service as it is today; to 
estimate school food service needs -- public and 
private -- through to 1980; to describe outstand- 
ing food service systems; to analyze existing sys- 
tems, identifying strong and weak points; and to 
produce alternative financial models. 

5. The District of Columbia Food Service 
Project, financed by OEO and operated by the 



D.C. Board of Education through the school food 
service division. 

The project combines both a planning and 
implementation phase, with heavy emphasis on 
community participation in the planning of a food 
service program for D. C. schools. 

6. The Evaluation of Lunch and Breakfast 
programs imthe State of Washington. The proj- 
ect ig under consideration at OEO, and would be 
operated by the Washington State* University. 

The study would place primary emphasis on 
the nutritional aspects of child feeding programs, 
and would measure ethnic and socio-economic 
variables as they affect the nutritional status of 
school children. 

ARS Researching Nutritional Questions 

Other research projects in nutrition which 
have a bearing on child feeding are being carried 
out by the USDA's Agricultural Research Service, 
but these projects are conventional searches for 
answers to the nutrition experts questions. One 
is a University of California at Berkeley study 
to develop a satisfactory way to measure the nu- 



MORE COMMENT FROM READERS ON CNI REPORTS 



Accolades continue to arrive at the CNI 
office al ; with a trickle of checks to pay for 
subscriptions to the CNI Weekly Report. Here 
are a few quotes:. 

Carl D. Perkins, chairman. House Edu- 
cation and Labe" Committee: "Your CNI Weekly 
Report is an excellent idea, and will fill a need 
in the child feeding and community nutrition 
program area which has been going unmet for 
too long. The program expansion. has not 
been accompanied by sufficient exchange of cur- 
rent information and data among the various 
groups which are most directly concerned with 
these programs. " 

George McGovern , chairman. Senate Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs: "I 
want to congratulate you for doing an excellent 
job in providing a most useful public service. . . 

I am well aware of the urgent need of such a 
publication...!' ■ 

Dr . Jean ; Mayer , chairman. White House Con- 
ference on Food, Nutrition and Health: "It iq 
extremely useful. I gave my copy to the Boston 
Globe. . . send me a few additional copies. " 

Paul A. Lachance, Ph.D. . Associate Professor 
of Nutritional Physiology, Rutgers University: 

. .1 can only say that the CNI Weekly Report 
is a definitely relevant document Jc is con- 



cise, to the point and in plain English. . . 
please continue the effort, " 

Food Manufacturer : "It is our opinion that such 
reporting is of great value in being able to keep 
up with the current gover - lent attitude on nu- 
trition without putting in a full week's effort to- 
ward sorting out and reading alone. We cer- 
tainly want to encourage you to keep up this 
sort of information and sincerely want to wish 
you great success in your undertaking!" 
Equipment manufacturer : "This is outstanding! 
We would like to have you include ue ia a full 
time sub scr it* ion. " - / >. 

State Directors, School Food Service : 

"The CNI Weekly Report Is tremendous. . . 
a most needed communications media. " 

"Congratulations! The first issues. . . have 
been greater than even I expected! Thanks al- 
ways for your leadership and concern. " 

City Directors, Food Services : 

", , . found It full of information in which I 
am intensely interested. . . it will be most mean- 
ingful in my work. . . and will help us in dealing 
with our basic problems. . . " 

. . I have for the first time the fueling that 
I am up to date on USDA happenings !z regard 
to school food service.. . We desparately need 
the promptness and accuracy that this type 
publication can provide. " 
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tritional statue of Individuals. The most promis- 
ing technique under study with the $66, 580 grant 
is a hair root model, based on evidence that 
protein deficiencies change the character of human 
hair before any other physical damage is notice- 
able. 

While such studies are needed for health 
purposes, they are rooted essentially in the poli- 
tics of production -- i.e., if people who need 
more food can be found, then bigger markets can 
be developed for agriculture. 

Politic a of Distribution Being Studied 

The dynamic character of the new breed of 
research projects is that they are the first to 
deal vith the politics of distribution -- i. e. , if 
enough food can be produced to feed every per- 
son, and people are still malnourished, then the 
real problem is how to deliver food to every per- 
son. 

The Florida project, for example, likely is 
a transitional study. It will be a definitive us- 
sessment of a school food service program con- 
structed in the old concept of production politics. 

It will serve up. a budget makers delight (particu- 
larly for the new PPBS apostles) of projections of 
needs for the next decade, with alternative choices 
and alternative costs. It also will mark the end 
of nearly four years of often abrasive analysis of 
what is wrong at the federal level. 

The New Jersey project, while it sets goals 
related to bringing more schools and needy child- 
ren into the State system, will probably result in 
a redesigned State administrative structure bet- 
ter equipped to handle management problems in a 
program which is galloping to giant size. 

Solution Sought to Delivery Problems 

The Rutgers study is an effort to venture in- 
to the explosive area of engineering foods specifi- 
cally for child feeding programs as a means of 
solving increasingly complex delivery problems. 
The suspicion and hostility which food service 
personnel in child feeding direct toward the sub- 
ject accounts for the delicate phrasing used in of- 
fical accounts of the project. 

The fact remains that the Rutgers project 
can have the most decisive and positive impact 
on child feeding since the invention of peanut but- 
ter. The politics of distribution -- or the solving 
of the war on hunger --is based on developing the 
technology for delivery nutrition, not food groups. 

The Washington, D.C. project essentially is 
geared to demonstrate that child feeding is a com- 



munity function, and that the political problems of 
community acceptance, if ihey can be overcome 
through participation in planning, will help resolve 
other problems in participation and nutrition 
education. 

Co^: Savings and Nixtrition Education Studied 

The North Carolina project has a more in- 
termediate goal, which is to identify cost saving 
techniques in current program operations. It 
should develop useful management techniques 
adaptable to most state school food service oper- 
ations. 

The Washington state proposal ventures in- 
to the murkiest area of all, nutrition education. 

It is a subject much like the weather; Everyone 
talks about it, but nobody does anything about it. 

Whether the answers will be found in 
studying ethnic and socio-economic inflyances is 
anyone’s guess — a reasonably valid criteria 
for research, judging from the hair root test. 

* * * * * 



PEOPLE “' h ^ ake . EVENTS 

Dr. Nathan Smith appointed Special Assist- 
ant for Nutrition* Programs to HEW Assistant 
Secretary for Health and Scientific Affairs D r. 
Roger O, Egeberg. Dr. Smith will coordinate 
nutrition programs within HEW r He was Profes- 
sor of Pediatrics at the University of Washington 
at Seattle’s Harborview Medical Center. H - " 

been active for several years in nutrit* 
research activities. 

Edward j. Hekman , Administrator, .Food 
and Nutrition Service, USDA, was recently 
awarded a management improvement certificate 
by the President of tfce^Unlted States. The 
award was given to Mr. Hekman "for excellence 
in improvement of government operations. " 

Mrs. Patricia Stevenson , director. Office 
for Nutrition and Health Services, Office of Edu- 
cation, HEW, has been awarder, 1 a Horace M-mn 
Lectureship in Public Education Policy at the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst. She 
will be studying for her doctorate in teacher train- 
ing and humanistic education during a year's, 
leave of absence, 

Daniel G. Wisotzkey named Supervisor, 
School Food Services, Colorado Department of 
Education. He replaces Pohle H. Wolfe formerly 
Consultant for School Food Services. 
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i^ r ’ ^^^• N _ AKD * I want to emphasize that the latter data was de- 
veloped by the House Committee on Education and Labor. under Rep- 
resentative Carl Perkins, and the earlier data by this committee, under 
Senator McGovern. It is indicative of some of the problems in child 
reeding that the data base for analysis has to be developed by the legis- 
lative rather than the executive branch. 

Now, the data show that of the 46.7 million children in public 
schools, the number who participate in the school lunch program 
increased from 18.3 million to about 19 million last -ear. The number 
of children receiving a free or reduced price lunch increased from 
2.4 million to about 4.5 million. 

The reason I say “about” in referring to the 1969-70 data is that 
the Perkins study records the participation in the program for the 
peak month, and not the average daily statistics as recorded in the 
McGovern data. The figures I u&e for comparison purposes are 
converted to an average daily basis. 

. difference in absolute growth rates contains some surprising 

information. For one thing, the program, overall, is not expanding 
as might be expected from the weight of more Federal dollars alon<? 

It also indicates that a substantial number of children have been 
paying -or lunches when they should have been ^ceiving them free 
or at minimal cost. 

And it suggests that schools in general are n r * moving with any 
special vigor to reach the children of the poc vho are most in 
need of adequate food and better nutrition. 

A look at the performance of some States underscores these obser- 
vations. In Illinois, for example, the program grew by about 124,000 
m ° re j C ^ 11 ldren, but about 164,000 more children are being served free 
or reduced price lunches on an average day. 

In Michigan, while the number of children receiving free .*■ re- 
d ^ c ^ d V T1 ^ e lunches has increased by some 63,000, the total number 
5 00& ' ei ^ .Participating,- on the average, has increase I by only some 

_ Massachusetts, on the other hand, has a more conventional pattern. 
±«ree or reduced price lunch participation increased nearly 27,000 
while the number of students being served lunch rose 110,000 on the 
average. 

The Perkins data also shows that the number of students attending 
schools which lo not provide type A lunches has not changed greatly 
since 1968-69. Some 10.5 million children do not have access to the 
national school lunch program today, which is about the same figure 
as in the McGovern data. s 

.The new dimension provided by the Perkins study is that more 
than 6 million of these 10.5 million children attend school where no 
xood service is available. 

The Perkins study also clearly demonstrates that the school chil- 
dren who should receive a lunch free or at a token cost— which is 
estimated at 6.6 million by the Administration for 1970-71 — have 
been seriously underestimated. Other studies support 'his conclusion, 
tuft s o ur fo °.d ser™ directors reported for the Erkins study 
8.9 ^million children shomd-receive a free or reduced price lunch, 
using eligibility standards which were in effect last school year. Mr. 
Perkins, noting that most States were using an income standard 
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which is lower than the new income guidelines policy announced by 
Secretary Hardin in August, estimated that over 10 million chil- 
dren would be eligible for special assistance in the current school 
year. 

Sven these figures may be conservative, however. The Office of 
Education recently published Education of the Pisadvantaged, an 
analysis of title I, ESEA activities which, in addition to saying the 
program has not been particularly successful, estimated that the num- 
ber of economically disadvantaged children in public schools is 14.2 
million. 

The real significance of this number is that the same officials who 
made these calculations also will determine which children, in addi- 
tion to those who automatically qualify as eligible under the new 
legislation, will receive free or reduced price lunches. 

The meaning is clear, and I think the implication of these figures 
is tragic. The program for the school year now underway is based 
on a budget wlrch does not provide for from 4 to 8 million children 
who need special assistance to gain access to the school lunch pro- 
gram. With funding at the present level now provided in the 
appropriation bill which has passed the Senate, the Federal Govern- 
ment will fall short of meeting its real obligations to the States and 
local school districts by as much as $100 million, and probably $200 
million. 

The danger is that States and local officials will be guided in tneir 
program administration by budgeting policy and not by nutrition 
philosophy— in other words, program growth will be determined by 
available dollars rather than by student need. f , : v . 

The situation is underscored by another, and more subtle, trend 
which the Perkins data hints at, and which field reports coming into 
the children’s foundation this summer and fall describe more spe- 
cifically. It is that children, arid their families, who are eligible for 
special assistance are being systematically denied a service to which 
they are legally entitled; ; * ; ^ •• 

The information has been summarized in an article in the Public 
information Center News, and I would like to submit a copy of 
that for the record of this hearing. < 

( The article referred to follows :) 

[Reprinted' from Public Information Center News, October 1S>70] 

Stealing From Ohildben 
(By Steven d' Arazien) 

Public officials are breaking the law and, as a result, more than 4 million 
needy American school children go hungry every day. 

At issue is the National School Lunch Program and the manner in which it is 
administered in school districts across the nation. 

A Marrowbone Creek, West Virginia mother wrote The Children's Founda- 
tion, a private organization attempting to eliminate inequities in the program, 
‘‘They have made the children that couldn't pay for their luncli set and watch 
the other kids eat . .. . Last year, when they had to let the children eat, what 
they got wasn't fit for, a dog and not enough. I was in the kitchen one day and 
the meat they was cooking, had big long hairs on it.” 

The problem, at best, is caused by officials who just do not care, at worst, by 
those who do not believe that poor children should receive what they are entitled 
to under the law. ; A. . ; 

The law is clear. In 1946, Congress enacted the National School Lunch Act to 
“safeguard the health and well-being of the nation's children.” Since then, other 
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measures have been passed to insure that poor children are not excluded. As 
recently as last spring Congress amended the Act to say that every needy child 
attending schools receiving federal lunch money "shall receive” a lunch free or 
at a reduced price. 

Still, only about 24 million of the nation's 52 million children under 18 par- 
ticipate In the program. Of the 9.1 million from poverty-level or below families, 
only 5 million receive lunches free or at reduced prices. Of these latter, many 
are subjected to degrading treatment long outlawed by Congress. 

The National School Lunch Program is operated at the federal level by the 
TJ. S. Department of Agriculture (USDA). An indication of USDA's concern 
about feeding children may be seen in the fact that it took the Department 
nearly four months to write regulations to implement the new legislation passs* 
in the spring. 

In each state, the program is run by the Education Department through a 
program director. Each school district also has a school food service director. In 
many schools the principal runs the program. It is a step-child of the educa- 
tional system, despite the opinion of such leading child psychologists as Bruno 
Bettelheim that hungry children tend to be anti-social and have difficulty 
learning. 

"How one is being fed and how one eats have a larger impact on the person- 
ality than any other human experience," Bettelheim says, while school officials 
continue to ignore or violate the law with impunity. The situation is as bad in 
the North as the South. 

The program has always benefited the children of middle class families, where 
the federal subsidies for free and reduced price lunches are used to hold down 
the cost of the meal to affluent youngsters. Hot lunches often are provided in 
newer schools in middle class areas, while inner-city schools are by-passed. In 
general, ghetto schools are older and lack adequate serving facilities. Officials, 
either through lack of concern or imagination, are unwilling to experiment 
with technological innovations that could bring hot lunches to hungry, needy 
children. 

The latest statistics available paint a gloomy picture : 

In Hartford, Connecticut, only a twentieth of the children receive free or 
reduced price lunches. Only four out of 25 elementary schools provide lunch. 
Yet, 13 per cent of the city's families are on welfare. 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, only 814 free lunches were served last year out of the 
14,253 meals prepared daily. There are no reduced price lunches. Yet, there are 
6,000 families living at or below the federal poverty guideline of $3,600 a year 
for a family of four. 

In Lancaster, Vennsylvania, 5,302 families earned under $2,000 a year, hut 
only 360 elementary school children received free or reduced price meals. 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico, only half the children from poor families are 
served.free or reduced price lunches. 

In Manchester, New Hampshire, only 13 of 28 schools have lunch programs. 

Cities in Ohio are among the worst in the nation. In Akron, 26 per cent of the 
elementary schools have a lunch program. Only four per cent of the children 
living in low-income areas receive free or reduced price meals. In Cincinnati, 
only 30 per cent of the poor children are able to participate. Less than a third 
of Cleveland's schools have lunch programs and only 7.9 per cent of the children 
in poverty areas get school lunches. In Columbus, half the schools have lunches 
and only 12.6 per cent of the poor receive food. In Dayton, less than a third of 
the schools serve lunch. 

The federal program is often discriminatory. A Greenville, South Carolina 
mother reports that some of her children receive free or reduced price lunches 
while others do not. The reason? The children attend different schools. 

In outright violation of the law, some school districts set quotas for the num- 
ber of children permitted to receive free or reduced price lunches. For example, 
Abingdon, Virginia, has a 10 per cent limit on free lunches. In Hardeeville* 
South Carolina, poor children receive the lunches on alternating week® a not 
unique practice. * 

In Georgetown, Texas, where there are 1,000 pupils, approximately 100 free 
and reduced price lunches are expected to be distributed this year, despite the 
fact that over 30 per cent of the country's families are poverty level 

In the urbane college town of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 200 children of 
families receiving Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) payments are refused free 
lunches. School officials there labelled the children “free-loaders.” 
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The situation in Mississippi may best be summed up by this letter from 
J.yierstown : ‘I am a poverty family. We does not have no employment. We have 
7 in the family and we have 4 children to attend school. The lunch cost 30tf per 
month from Welfare and we are not able to pay this amount. We would like 
free lunch if possible.” 

Where free or reduced price lunches are provided children, flagrant abuses of 
the law are reported. The most common is discrimination. Anti-hunger workers 
estimate that 75 per cent of the children receiving free or reduced price meals 
are stigmatized by school practices. Dr. Bettelheim said, “Eating and being fed 
are intimately connected with our deepest feelings. They are the most basic 
interactions between human beings, on which rest all later evaluations of our- 
self, of the world, and of our relationship to it.” 

imagine the scars left on children who are subjected to the following 
situations : b 

In ^ es Moines, Iowa, those receiving free or reduced price lunches have a 
black star on their food card. 

In Raleigh, North Carolina, officials use either red tags or verbal identifica- 
tion in the lunch lines to brand poor children. 

In Gary, Indiana, children to receive free lunches are segregated in the line. 

In Indianapolis, Indiana, separate lunch periods or lines are used, depending 
on the school. v 

In Alliance, Nebraska, poor children line up in front of the principal's office 
once a week to get their food cards. The other children have no doubt why their 
schoolmates are there. 

i A J a ^ y fr ° m Caldwell, Idaho, explains, “My girl said she’d rather do without 
lunch than be made a fool of in front of the children like she was." That reaction 
is typical. Children are proud. They’d rather starve than seem to be beggars. 

These practices are illegal. The law says: “Avoid overt identification to their 
peers of children receiving such meals” and “protect the anonymity of the chil- 
dren. It specifically outlaws each of the above practices. 

Another form of abuse Is that of child labor. In about half the schools a.* 
istrators induce children to work for their “free” or red< ed x .. .je lunch 
many cases, parents who hear ^ lunch program ask th^ principal 

about it. The principr n ,k« Lne .a, “Wouldn't your child like to work 
lor his lunch?” Not many parents say no to this kind of coercion. 

Chatham, Virginia, where children help pick the tobacco crop, wages are 
withheld to pay for free and reduced price lunches. Chatham, incidentally, uses 
litie I money, earmarked by Congress to improve directly the educational pro- 
gram for disadvantaged children, to pay for a planetarium for adult education 
c/as^es and for an astronomy-navigation teacher. 

In :o >peka. Kansas, children in special education classes, usually the poorest 
aud most needy, miss classes so they can work for their meals. An even more 
dramatic case was reported in Troup County, Georgia, wher, children earn 
iunc by guarding the garbage cans so other hungry youngsters won’t steal the 
sersg^s. 

Needless to say, the law forbids requiring children to work for their meals. 
Adding fraud to injury, many schools where children are asked to work claim 
federal reimbursement for the meals served these youngsters as “free” lunches. 

4< EhpbJlity standards are a major obstacle to participation. The law reads 
Meals . . . shall be served without cost or at a reduced price to children who 
are determined by local schools and service institutions to be unable to nay the 
fn cost of the meaL” 

A mother writes from Denn irk, South Carolina, “The situation in our com- 
munity is that most of our children does not have money for food at schoc ; or 
any place. Some parents doesn’t even earn enough to properly provide for them 
even i_ :heir homes. They are hungry and unable to cope with constantly ri ins; 
prices on foods and other necessary items. But food is what we are concei led 
about. : r.come is too low to provide the proper food.” For reasons as yet unex- 
P m? e< 7 thes .i. children apparently are too wealthy to qualify for the program. 

The inequities are easily seen in the way the criteria vary from community 
to community In Georgetown, Texas, a family of five earning $191 a month 
must pay full price for each child’s lunch. In Albuquerque, New Mexico a 
or * olir F 1 ™* earn fill a month or less before lunches for the children 
lit cnr? alf pri( l e - Williamsburg, South Carolina, a family must make 

less than §1,800 a year to qualify for free school lunches. In Salina, Kansas the 
same family would have to make $2,800 or less— still only $234 a month to feed 
house and carp for four persons. **=*=**, 
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These practices may be stopped in 1971 when the schools are required by law 
to follow a national income eligibility standard based on a minimum $3,720 
yearly income for a family of four. However, as past experience demonstrates, 
school officials rarely obey the letter of the law when it comes to feeding chil- 
dren, and the government has never cracked down on violators. 

Officials are often insulting. When one Chicano parent in Caldwell, Idaho, 
asked that his child receive a free lunch, the principal retorted, /‘The Spanish 
should work for their lunch.” 

Another parent reported- “When we asked for lunch free the principal asked 
all kinds of questions such as, did we have a car, a T.V., do we raise a garden, 
do we own our own house or pay rent.” 

In Muskogee, Oklahoma, a parent was told, “Welfare recipients are allotted 
money for food, therefore they are not eligible for a second handout.” It is in 
Muskogee, where children are allowed to charge their lunches, that poor children 
who cannot pay their bills are told they will not be promoted. Such practices 
have also been reported in parts of Alabama, Idaho and elsewhere. 

The problem is that school officials regard free and reduced price lunches as 
charity for which parents are expected to beg and children grovel. 

An application form in Eden, North Carolina, begins with this statement : 
“There is no such thing as a ; rec lunch ! Some one must pap for every lunch 
served .” (Emphasis in original.) The questions that follow are more complicated 
and detailed than those for a Diner’s or American Express card. The names of 
two character witnesses are required. 

The law: “Discourage the use of long and detailed formal application forms. 
Simple^ dements of family income, family size plus hardship reasons should 
be acceptable without forms involving long-winded and irrelevant questions.” 

How do school administrators rationalize their practices? The response of 
one superintendent is typical. When it was pointed out that schools in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, were breaking the law in the administration of the lunch program, 
Superintendent John Prasch replied, “We’re not smart enough to figure out 
bow to obey that law.” 

Other administrators have alibis nearly as absurd, xn Greenville, South 
Carolina, poor children were observed chewing on their shirt collars while their 
more affluent schoolmates ate. Questioned about this quaint custom, officials said 
that if the youngsters don’t go to the lunchroom, they would be left unsuper- 
vised. Nothing was said about food. 

Then there is the case of a South Carolina man who was notified by the 
Department of Public Welfare that his ADC check was being increased from 
$27.20 to $38.12 a month because his wife had returned home. His food stamps, 
however, would cost $34 a month, the state said. Still, his two schoolage young- 
sters are ineligible for free lunches^ 'V ' ;I ; ’ v : ' 

He wrote : “Dear Sirs : This is to notify you that I is disable and my wife is 
disable. And we have 2 children to support. My wife have been in the rest home 
and they sent her back to me. My doctor pronounce me disable to work and the 
Welfare only gives us $38.12 for all of us. I am enclosing this letter so you can 
see for yourself. I feel that I am unjustified. That is why I am writing to you. 
Hoping to hear from you soon. P. Si I have 2 school age children. My wife is 
paralized and can’t do for them and I need help.” j r j : 

Hip/ cry for help raises essentially the same question about American justice 
as a 10-year old boy from Boise, Idaho. He was attending a recent community 
organization meeting where anti-hunger workers explained children’s right to 
lunch under the law. 

The boy, who is required to work for his lunch at a Boise elementary school, 
raised his hand. Why, he wanted to know, if his father was in jail for breaking 
the law, weren’t the men in prison who broke these laws? 

Mr. Leonard. The local practices which are used by school officials 
to keep down the number of children receiving special assistance 
boggles the mind. Some communities set up a quota system in which 
a limit is placed on the number of free or reduced price lunches, 
regardless of need. 

Others use various devices— publishing names of eligible families 
in newspapers, announcing over the loudspeaker the names of the 
children who get free lunches, segregating the children who receive 
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free lunches, serving free lunches on different colored plates— all of 
which are designed to intimidate children. _ 

Some use the school lunch program as a disciplinary tool, with- 
holding or threatening to withhold food (o control behavior. Chil- 
dren had wages withheld for farm work in order to pay for lunches, 
and others had to miss class in order to work for meals. 

Other communities use application forms which, although clearly 
illegal, are long, complicated and request personal information which 
is unrelated to the need for better nutrition. 

The article details these conditions, and the files at the children s 
foundation contain hundreds of letters describing the agony of indi- 
viduals who ask only for what the law says they should have. 

What all this really says is that indifference, apathy, prejudice, and 
discrimination continue to be dominant influences in a program which 
many children may use to judge the worth of their society and their 



country. ... . . 

Inadequate local support by public officials, combined with in- 
adequate funding and program direction from the Federal level, 
practically assure the school lunch program will not achieve the 
goals which the Congress has set. Obviously, the support is not 
available within the program to fulfill the promise made by the 
White House last Christmas that all needy children would be reached 



with a school lunch by Thanksgiving. 

The dimension of the problem is greater than the difficulty ox 
reaching all children, poor or not, with food service when they are 
in school. Even if we could achieve this objective tomorrow, there 
is serious question that the problem of child malnutrition— or hunger- 
would be solved. > ; .. . . 

Two years ago the USD A. analyzed the. nutritional content ox the 
lunches served in the schools participating in the program. The 
survey results are shocking. Over a third of the lunches did not 
meet the type A nutritional requirements— which raises a question 
of whether the Federal Government was being defrauded- — and. even 
a larger number of lunches were deficit in the nutrients (protein, 
ascorbic acid, calcium) which are essential to the health of children, 
particularly. 

In addition, there is growing evidence that the food we consume 
today is not what we expect it to be nutritionally. A chemical analysis 
of the food served in the lunch program, for example, is likely to 
show thatat has less nutritional value than the “paper” value assigned 
to it by nutritionists. , 

This situation is due partly to the development of processed foods 
which have “hollow” calories — that is, calories which do not carry 
other essential nutrients. Hut it also is due to the fact that we do 
not know what happens to the nutritional value of foods under new 
methods of production, or the effect which different techniques of 

processing and handling have on nutritional quality. ^ j;- 

What I am suggesting is that we have recognized a. national 
problem— hunger and malnutrition— exists for which a national pro- 
gram structure has yet to be established as a way to respond to it. 

The present program is essentially a series of local responses to 
local conditions — which explains the consistency of it’s inconsistent 
standards and procedures. The program at the Federal level wears 
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the blinders of production politics — that is, it is essentially an 
instrument to increase the consumption of whatever is produced 
under the farm programs. How else do you explain these conditions : 

Development of a program budget is unrelated to the needs of 
local schools and communities. 

Planning at the community and State level for child feeding is 
nonexistent. No one has any idea of the needs in this program area 
5 years hence, other than educated guesses. 

The data on which the Congress could base the funding decisions 
it already has made only now has become available ; and only because 
the chairman of a House committee was concerned enough to gather, 
analyze, and publish it. The USD A has yet to provide the Congress 
with similar data. 

No public agency is developing a data base of the food preferences 
of children, even though the objective of the child feeding pregram 
is to deliver food in a nutritious form appealing to the child which 
the child will consume. Menus are designed today on the basis of 
what people think children like to eat, or should eat. 

No research program has been structured to analyze and report 
at intervals on the nutritional quality of the food American citizens 
consume, even though the technology of producing, processing, and 
serving is being revolutionized. 

These are not the type of activities which the executive or legis- 
lative branches would engage themselves in if they were concerned 
with the politics of production. None is relevant to a production 
orientation, nor can they be understood by individuals who follow a 
production philosophy. All are relevant to the politics of distribu- 
tion, however, and that is the nature of the problem we are finally 
recognizing. 

Or, I should say that some of us — this committee, in particular — 
are recognizing. And that is the real tragedy. Just when we are 
beginning to understand the true dimension of the problem, the 
Congress and the country have begun to find hunger boring. 

And that to me is the greatest crisis of all. 
v The effectiveness ^ of a democratic system in a modern, complex 
world will be conditioned by the quality of the administration of 
its laws. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be happy to respond to any 
questions. 

Senator McGoverk. Thank you very much, Mr. Leonard, for a 
very outstanding statement, and I must say it is one that is rather 
disheartening to me as a member of this committee. 

. The Congress of the United States, years ago, really committed 
itself to the pledge that every needy child in this country should 
receive a free or rediiced price meal, and to make sure that there 
was no mistaking the intent of Congress, as you know, we reaffirmed 
that pledge in even stronger language a year ago. 

"We made some definite effort to put in the words **shall receive 55 
so that there was no mistaking the intent of the Congress, that 
we wanted every needy child in this country that was in school to 
be offered a free or reduced price meal, and we said they should 
be fed. 

It is a very clear instruction. 




Now, the President backed that up with his promise at the end 
of last year that by the time Thanksgiving rolled around this year 
we would have accomplished that goal. To a great extent, that bold 
pledge on the part of the President, which led me to put out a 
public statement praising him, and saying I thought progress on 
the hunger front was the most outstanding single achievement of the 
administration its first year of office. 

But as I understand it, what you are telling us is that there are at 
least 9 million needy children in school who ought to be receiving 
these free or reduced price lunches, and that as we approach Thanks- 
giving this year we are reaching only about half of those youngsters. 

Is that substantially what you said today? 

Mr. Leonard. Yes, sir, that is exactly right. 

I might add that probably the number is larger than 9 million. 
We don’t know, however, and I think that this is basically the 
problem we are dealing with. IVe have never been able to define, in 
numbers, the need that we use in generalized statements try say what 
we intend to do. 

Senator McGovern. I find that a very painful gap between not 
only the instructions of the Congress, but the pledge that the Presi- 
dent made in a very specific manner. It seems to me that this is the 
kind of yawning chasm between what we say we are going to do 
and our actual performance that causes people all over the country 
to wonder about the good faith of the Government. 

They wonder whether the Congress can actually carry out its in- 
tentions and whether administration officials from the President on 
down are really serious when they make these pledges. 

I think we either ought not to make pledges of that kind, or we 
ought to carry them out. 

What do you feel is the significance of the very modest gains that 
you do refer to in total participation? Isn’t the figure that you give 
at great variance with that given by the Department of Agriculture? 

As I interpret these figures, there have been some. 2 million in- 
creased numbers of children who receive these lunches. 

In other words, are we really making very much progress at all 
in terms of reaching categories of children that are truly needy 
children who ought to be participating in this program ? 

Aren’t we really just making up for some of our past sins, rather 
than expanding the program to new children? 

Mr. Leonard. I think the numbers contain several interesting 
points. Some of them I tried to point out in my statement. 

For example, the budget this year is based on a total participation 
level of about 24 million children. Yet, the Perkins study indicate 
that we are going to have to increase participation level in the pro- 
gram from about 19 million to 24 million, that is a 5 million increase. 
That is about a 25-percent increase in 1 year’s time. 

The history of the past 10 years indicates that program has been 
growing by less than a million a year. 

The differences . between 1968-69 and 1969-70 indicates a real 
growth in the program of about 700,000. 

I frankly am afraid that on the basis of performance the program 
capabilities are such that they could not make this large increase. 
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The variance between the additional number of children receiving 
free lunches and the total number of children added to the program 
indicates also that children who have been paying now are being 
converted over to a free or reduced price status. 

The program is not even reaching additional childi’en. This con- 
cerns me because when you begin to look at the reports coming in, as 
we have, from individual schools, the problems of individual families 
in obtaining the services for their children indicate a reluctance, a 
gap, at the local level to reach out and bring the additional children 
who need nutrition into the program. 

We neeu to know a lot more about the program than we do. We 
need a lot more information. We need the kind of data gathering that 
this committee did and that Congressman Perkins did. 

We need it done each year. We need it at the beginning of the 
school year, and we need it checked at the end of the school ^ear. 

One of the problems is that unless you begin student participation 
in September, the chances of increasing student participation through 
the year become harder. If the program is started good and strong at 
the beginning of the school year, participation will start out strong 
and will continue strong. . , ‘ , : 

Senator McGovern. Mr. Leonard, one of the things that I find 
deeply frustrating is that every place I go around the country, if I 
make a statement that this country is rich enough then so that there 
ought not to be one single hungry child, everybody applauds. 

I have never found anything other than a favorable response to 
that. It is hard for me to believe that this is anything other than the 
view of most Americans. They don’t want hunger to exist in this 
countiy: 

You state in your testimony that hunger is becoming a boring sub- 
ject to many people. I think that probably is true. I have noticed it 
has been difficult to sustain public interest in the work of this com- 
mittee, even though the problem is very large, and yet there is this 
general acceptance across the country, or at least I find it that way 
and I think other members of the committee have, that the American 
public are ready to respond to leadership to, put an end to hunger in 
this country. 

What do you think can be done to revitalize this interest, where 
it needs to be revitalized, at the Government level? 

What is missing in really closing this gap between the promises we 
make on h ^ger and our performance? *" 

Mr. Leonard. I think there needs to be very basic reforms both in 
the executive and in Congress, too. Congress has just now finished up 
a rrm program for 3 years. 

i chink to the public, the public that saw the reports, the feeling is 
that : well, Congress has now acted on the food problems in the 

United States, and therefore we can rest easier. We know that what- 
ever difficulties there are in the food and nutrition area are being 
taken care of.” 

But in reality Congress has not faced the real problems in food and 
nutrition, because the only thing that the committees took care of 
this time was the question of what kind of programs will we have to 
control production, to assure the United States that there will be an 
adequate amount of food ? 
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But the’ problem We are dealing' with in the- lunch program, the 
problem we are dealing with in the family feeding { programs, the 
problems’; we are really dealing with, when we talk .about .nutrition 
and : hollow calories, and all the “snap, ; -crackle, pop”? fuss about 
cereals is a question of distribution. -7 j ViSM V 

We know how to deal with the politics of pi1oductioti,v f We: are so 
expert at it that: we become bored when we talk about anything else. 
But Congress lias to begin dealing with the politics of distribution. 

Production is part of the whole distribution sequence, but until we 
begin to consider seriously the problems of the farmers, the handlers, 
the processors, the distributors, the retailers and the consumers, we 
never really are going to be able to deal successfully with the kind of 
conditions we have in the school lunch program. 

This is really a distribution program. It is, a means of distributing 
nutrition to groups. The retail segment we have now is a system for 
distributing food to families. Congress has to determine policies 
relating to distribution, the executive has to administer a program 
that deals with distribution. K ; ' • . 1 ; : ;:•••;• > A A. ^ ; • , 

My experience in the executive branch lias been that we also tend 
to deal with the politics and policies, and we don’t deal as well as we 
should with the administration and operation of the programs. : 

I think the executive has to get hack more to the function of carry- 
ing out and administering programs. : n'-Ar; ;j".u A \ A ->•*.. i 

Senator McGovekx. Senator Hart, do you have questions ? 

Senator Hart. Mr. Leonard; that is fine. We should have this com- 
plete understanding of the sequence from production to distribution, 
but wliat in heaven’s name do you do. with : a school official who decides 
that the way to maintain: discipline in classrooms; is to put the kid on 
bread aildiAvater ? ^ - v A i •. * *;*-*■-'< i t ; fli.: -Gr *./•■ : 

You are saying here that the local practices used. by school officials 
to keep down the niimber of children receiving assistance boggles ,the 
mindi Some use Ihe school lunch program, you -said, as a disciplinary 
measure, withholding food>to control behavior. un rviuri-r; ».;ov ; A 

Hnless you have a community sense of outrage at a thing like that, 
Washington is not going to be able to deal with it; .Audb ; : ; o: AnM 
Mr. Beoxard. No, Goiigr ess caii’t? supervise the operations of pro- 
grams iifi70,000 schools, but I think the executive branch; with more 
insistence from Congress, could go to the educational system itself 
and say that nutrition is important to the education process. ; :br i.i 
Most professional educators today consider the school lunch pro- 
gram as part of the business side of school. In some schools they use 
the school lunch program to pay for the cost of financing athletic 
programs. 

In some others, they use them partly to pay for the cost of janitor 
services. They have to put up with it, but that does not mean they are 
really going to do anything about making food service work. 

It is a problem of attitudes. 

Senator Hakt. You mean that there are considerable numbers of 
school personnel who feel that a hungry child' is a desirable thing in 
the classroom, or that it is a matter of indifference, or that it is just 
a burden they should not be forced to assume, when we give them the 
food, to make sure the child gets it? * : f A, * 
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Mr. Leonard. Many of them consider it to be a burden. They are 
indifferent to it. = : *■ * -a • 

We do not have today either then in the Office of Education or in 
the Department of Agriculture a real program of nutrition educa- 
tion. There is nothing that we can point to and say, “here is a cur- 
riculum that will allow you to use the school lunch program as a way 
to demonstrate to children that society cares about them in their 
school; 55 

To me the lunch program is an integral part of our education pro- 
gram in the United States, but we don’t treat it that way. The child 
comes into society for the first time in an institutional way through 
the schools. 

He learns about society and its institutions first in school, because 
it is the first institution he comes into. The thing he learns in school 
is that society, instead of being a giving mechanism as well as taking, 
is that it takes, and works hard to make sure they don’t get anything. 

So you could be using the lunch program as a way of telling the 
child the society cares about him. The way we use it now is to tell him 
society does not care about him. But we have no mechanism. There is 
lio policy, no program, no curriculum in this area at all. 

Senator Hart. T don’t understand, and I must ask you to clarify 
your statement on page 9 that over one-third of the lunches did not 
meet the type A nutritional requirements, which raises the question 
of wh ether the Federal Government was being defrauded. 

What fraud do you think has occurred ? 

Mr. Leonard. The school lunch program operates on the basis that 
the schools that serve the type A lunch will be reimbursed for that 
lunch. The regular reimbursement is about 4. and a half to 5 cents per 
lunch. The special assistance reimbursement through section 11 and 
section 32 now has been authorized up to 30 cents. 

I doubt if there is any legal remedy to this, but it does raise the 
question that- if you are requiring to serve a type A lunch and do not, 
then you are receiving money under false circumstances. 

Senator Hart. It is a fraud on the Government, but ah even worse 
hurt to the child. / y.j/i br #■; ::J ; . ■ j \ . 

Mr. Leonard. Much worse. That is the really serious problem. 

Senator Hart. Yes. As the chairman said, : he does not find anybody 
booing and hissing him when he says we should have no hungry 
children. .But we still find we; are programed in a fashion that leaves 
many, many hungry children, and I share with him the feeling that 
if there is any broad support across this country for any proposition, 
it is that we do subscribe to the concept that we feed the hungry; at 
least we do when they are children who are not responsible for their 
plight and who, as children have no means to reverse the society’s 
pattern which produces this tragic situation for them. 

Now, I suggested this before, and I raise the matter again, espe- 
cially in light of your theory that the Congress and the country find 
hunger a boring subject now : 

Would it be possible' to ask the Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
discover communist agents at work in our country devoted to the 
proposition that the children of this country shall not be fed? If we 
can find an enemy, then maybe we will feed the children. 
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Isn’t that sort of the way. we aetf-too often? Wo get to the moon 
largely because the Russians might have gotten there first ? 

Mr. Leonard. We always seem to want to have to operate by the 
devil theory. We need to find the devil. 

Senator Hart. Do you suggest the possibritv V. 

Mr. Leonard. I personally don’t s t cribe to that theory. 

Senator Hart. You don’t subscrit o it. jut you acknowledge we 
react that way, and if you have to adopt the wrong philosophy to get 
the children fed, where is the devil? 

Mr. Lec yard. The devil is our own ig~ or ice, our failure to realize 
that change makes it necessary for us to eiuinge our ways of dealing 
with the problem. 

We say in the country that we produce enough food to feed all 
Americans and 50 or 60 million people overseas, we accept that as 
being an automatic solution to the problem of hunger, but it cannot 
be done simply by assuring that farmers are producing enough to 
feed themselves and 35 other people. 

An awfully lot of distribution hardware that is needed after the 
food leaves the farm gate. 

Senator McGovern. Senator Percy? 

Senator Percy. I think that you put our finger on something that 
might be considered a scandal, and probably what we are doing is 
indicting the Congress of the United States. 

Maybe the public is bored because they heard a great deal about 
the subject. 

The need was clearly demonstrated. No reasonable person could say 
that this nation does not have the resources to feed people, and that 
it is not in the national interest to have malnourishment eradicated, 
particularly among children. The public may have assumed that once 
the case ^was proven that we did something about it. 

They just assume that reasonable people possessed with the facts 
and having the authority to act, would do something about it. But 
you take the status now. We passed a bill in the Senate for $1.7 billion, 
a few hundred million dollars less than we would have liked, but $1.7 
billion. ./ V* r: ;: ; A .V-.*/: ,,^:v : ;.v: . ;i iV 

This is the fourth month of the fiscal year 197l : . Where is the bill ? 
It is not reflected in increased food going out then to the poor. It is 
in conference still, and we are going on recess now, and for another 
month nothing is going to be done: . -i , . 

But the system has not worked in that respect and it also has 
failed to work in other respects. We are going to go on recess, and 
because of this, we are not going to be given a chance to vote on the 
SST. We are not going to vote on it, because Senators and Congress- 
men are up for re-election. They don’t want to be put on the record 
on this issue and, because they don’t want to vote on the issue, under 
the continuing resolution, we will continue to spend $25 million a 
month for the SST. 

While we continue, we don’t have money for food stamps. I simply 
say we have a responsibility to make this system work better. All the 
framework is there to make it work, but lethargy is setting in, and we 
have been unable to properly respond. 
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I- think this committee has put; its finger /onu question c natio' .1 
priorities. The evidence and the hearings clearly reveal the im laa^st- 
ment in our priorities.^ u; 7/ evn /r>1 '; : ^ , , , 

I think your testimony this I morning has , helped us; a gi al. 

I would like to ask one . question with respect to how man; s«: ol 

hoards there are that contract out their schoolduiich programs tc n od 
management companies, and how successful has this procedure b u. 

Mr Leoxaud. I don’t know whether anybody knows the at loJ 
number. The amount of contracting is relatively small. The Sta; o± 
New Jersey has done the most of any State that I am familiar wi 
The volume is increasing, mainly because of the efforts ox - or it 
the larger urban areas, Detroit, for example, trying to xnee- .ie 

pressure, respond to public pressure. : • 

Cities lia^e contracted with food managements firms to ao ms. 

I don’t think it is entirely fair to judge their performance under these 
conditions, because what they are trying to do is ? to, respond to a 
crisis situation with sack lunches i i and, other, lands of food services 
which, if you had your choice, you would prefer not to utilize, 

I think that the food management approach; is one of tlie key 
answers to the problems in the urban areas, particularly the urban 
areas, especially in cities with . large numbers of schools that were 
built then prior to the time school lunch programs were inaugurated. 
They lack the physical space and the facilities to serve food. . 

If they served food, it has to be served in classrooms, and teachers 
don’t like to serve food in classrooms. - ■ . .c ; 

; Senator Berct. Would it be a more; efficient way of monitoring the 

nutritaonal content of the lunches?! \ 

• ; Mr.. Deokard. If you 1 are serving out of a central commissary, it 
would bre easier to monitor;; .mm-.-* : t ; * j ■' '%iy . vx 

Senator Percy.:;- Has; there been lenough experience to determine 
whether it is a lower cost, more - efficient way of doing tliings.?_v - i ■ ; ' i 
Ml*: Leon ard; ? The technique is , what is important there. T ou are 
reducing your'i labor costs, you :are cutting oilt some, of the equipment 

COStS.: {i > .. : r'iJi < :, UV ?X : - - j) ‘-1 ; * ^ u ! ; = • ' " ' ’ i, 1 • ' ’ 1 ? 

Tlie advantage that the food management company has is the 
.management experience and expertise, 'swhich is sadly lacking in the 



‘program now; • • Pic ' l [ ; ■ :: '!”< ‘ , 

J I am not sure that you can say :i you know that the private sector 
is going to be any more efficient. It is just that they have the whip of 
‘competition, plus the experience. j „ . 

So at this point I would say that given the two approaches the food 
mana gement company probably would come in at a lower cost. 

Senator Percy. Thank you. . 0 „ 

Senator McGovern. I want ]ust to underscore what Senator Percy 
has said I did not mean to implv for one minute that the Congress 
can escape its responsibilities and the pledges that have been made 
to put an end to hunger in the United States. We bear as heavy a 

burden of that responsibility as the administration does. 

I continue to be appalled that the House of Representor! < es has 
let more than a year go by without any action on the food stamp 

reform bill. . . • J i, , - 

Now, it is true that the appropriations to fund the Misting ui - 
reformed food stamp program have gone to conference, bi_= they 
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did— the^ - have not enacted on the fundamentaLareform of our food 
stamp program. ' ;i •. '* \ ' : ; : ■ - r f ? f 1 ; rv . 

We were led to believe that * if we just waited until the House 
Agri cult ure (Committee took action on the farm: bill that then they 
would’ keep faith with us on the food stam^) reform -bill. 

What they did was to pass a lousy farm bill and do nothing on 
the food stamps reform. So I share Senator Percy’s impatience and 
disgust with the lack of action here in the Congress, but I do think 
this is a two-way matter, and Ave have not had the kind of pressure 
and continued leadership from the administration that Avas needed r 
either. 

In any event, the gap betAA^een what we said we Avere going to do 
more than a year ago and what Avas actually accomplished I think 
is a great disappointment to all the members of this . committee. 

Frankly, it indicates the need for continuing surveillance by all of 
us if avb are going to get on top of this problem of hunger. 

Senator GPbrcx. Probably if we had a joint committee on hunger 
arid malnutrition and got a f eAV House Members deeply concerned, as 
concerned as we have become about this problem;, we might have 
overcome the problem of inaction. . ? : ri XI -YMA.L ; / : 

It is just too bad, I suppose; that we i did not make this a joint com- 
mittee. ' -0: ' l b v . ■■ i • ; 1 r>i : i b } f \ I h -i 1 ; ; - J ; "' > > rv. /-. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Chairman, all of that is fine, and I agree with 
it, but who is supposed— we have got schools using this program and 
iioav you come in and tell us all this litany; of horrors. ; ^ v ; 

Who is supposed to have eliminated these things you are talking 
about; the local practices used by school' officials to keep down {the 
number of children. getting a >luiich? i : 1 -aJ s lUvui-r-r- ri \ 

<’ Some; * communities ^ set « nip a !■*.■« quota • ; system . Others i ? use devices 
publishing namesiof : eligible families in newspapers,: aiinounchig over 
the loudspeaker the names of .the cliildren Avho get free lunches. . > ■; I • u 
- These . are lunches; that are ; out there. They segregate ; the children 
AA r ho receive free lunches, serving free lunches on different ; colored 
plates to intimidate children. <Who is supposed to i do something about 
thafcia-Lvi. ui Xii- — .-juso-.-. v - ! : mb-ri *-• 

Some use school luheli programs as ; a- ■disciplinary program : “Be 
good or we won’t ’feed you.” Some children: Mad wages withheld from 
farm Avork. The others had to miss class to Avork for meals. -vbn 

Other communities ’ ruse application forms which, u though clearly 
illegal, are long and complicated and request personal information 
which: is unrelated to the heed for ; nutrition. This is what is going on 
iioav. Who is supposed to ride herd on it? ; 

Mr. Leonard. This is the job of the administrators of the program. 
This is the job of the executive branch. This is the job of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It. is the, job of the Office of Education. 

Senator Hart^ That was my understanding. What: is their ex- 
planation for the sequence of events that you describe ? 

Is it that they don’t have the local personnel, or the local school 
boards are too tough for them, or do they regard this as a burden we 
should riot haA^e imposed on them ? ] ■ • . ■ 

Mr. Leonard. Tn some cases they are not aAvare of it. My experience 
is the higher you get in the bureaucratic structure, the less you now 
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know about the programs you are responsible for. Very often they 
simply are ignorant of these problems. 

Secondly, the Department of Agriculture is an ojd line agency, the 
same as the Office of Education. Both are extremely reluctant to try 
to improve programs by bringing pressure from above and local 
government. 

They believe that whatever local government does is what the local 
people want, and therefore it is not our job to interfere with it. 

Senator Hart. How can we express to them our complete disagree- 
ment with that concept and their responsibility? How can we tell 
them that we don’t believe that we have authorized a program that 
will permit service to the poor child on a different colored plate from 
the child from a home of some affluence? 

Senator Perct. Senator Hart, maybe I could make a suggestion. 
If Mr. Leonard would give us the names of any schools he knows 
showing this form of discrimination, this committee would refer 
those names to the Department of Agriculture and demand action. 

I think that would be the simplest way to do it. We have made, a 
general statement.il I 

Senator Hart. It is a tragic thing to think you have to assemble 
a select committee of the i Senate to persuade the Department of 
Agriculture that different plates don’t go. . ih . .: 

Mr. Leonard. I think we have-“I would like to address myself to 
that question. 5 ' r : . ‘i ■ j' 

Senator McGovern. You will have to; be brief j because we have a 
roll call pending here. O . : ; J 3 • - , n -«' . m . r . ‘ t h : . . " 

1 ; Mr. Leonard. All right. I think the only effective way we can do 
that is maintain the kind of surveillance system, na-\; system parallel 
to the administrative structure which reports back to all interested 
parties as to what is going on -in that system, so that not only the 
administrator of the program realizes what here is going on for the 
first time, but also Congress and other interested groups !in the execu- 
tive branch. hi * j’K; -V v-!'';-. , ;• »('•/.• 

Secondly, I think the only sure way you are ever going to do that is 
to do as is being done in some communities— as was done in Detroit^ 
to take the school board to court and say, “This is ! illegal and it has 
to stop, and if it is not stopped, there is going to be legal action 
taken.” . -•./ •; I - . 

That is the only way you root some of that out.) 

Senator McGovern. Members of the committee, wo have a rollcall 
pending now. I think we will ask Miss Martin, who is our next 
witness, to hold until we return. This is an amendment offered by 
Senator Ervin of North Carolina which is pending at the present 
time. 

So we will recess for about 8 or 10 minutes. 

(Whereupon, the select committee recessed subject to call of the 
chair. ) 

Senator McGovern. The committee will be in order, and our next 
witness is Miss Josephine Martin, who is the chief consultant to the 
school food service program, State department of education, 
Atlanta, Ga. V . ‘ • •, ■ ■ ■ . ; 
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STATEMENT OP MISS JOSEPHINE MARTIN, CHIEF CONSULTANT, 
FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
ATLANTA, GA. 

Miss Martin. Thank you, Senator McGovern. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I am Josephine Martin, administrator of 
school food services for the Georgia Department of Education in 
Atlanta. 

launch for every child from a low-income family by Thanksgiving 
1970, is a goal made more reasonable by the passage of Public Daw 
91—248, the adjustments to the National School Lunch Act, a goal 
difficult to achieve, however, in light of lateness of regulations, un- 
certainty of appropriations, and restrictions on reimbursements rates. 

I wish to thank you, Senator McGovern, and the Senate Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, for your role and in- 
fluence in the enactment of Public Law 91—248. 

We in Georgia take pride in the fact that Senator Herman 
Talmadge, Georgia’s distinguished junior Senator, introduced the 
original Senate bill 25-48 in thy Senate, and we subscribe whole- 
heartedly to his point of view that education is a key to breakingthe 
poverty cycle ; that meeting a child’s nutrition needs at school is a 
necessary part of their educational opportvinity . ! 1 : y ' 5 ; ' : ; ■■ 

I feel that it is very appropriate that during National School 
Lunch Week when the theme is “School Lunch Means Effective 
Education,” that we have an opportunity to talk with you about the 
operation of the school lunch program. ,1 ' y * 

As only one of the 50 State school food service directors, I have 
some reai concerns about the operation in the future of the national 
school lunch program. What kind of leadership is needed 7 to motivate 
school districts to provide comprehensive child nutrition and nutri- 
tion education programs for all children? ; ; J. /;/. ' f / r : 

How can the service and education aspects be coordinated at 
Federal, State, and local levels to avoid dilution of efforts through 
fragmentation/ ■***/ r: V : . ' ' * ' ' ' 5 

How can vvc be instrumental in helping USD A perceive the urgency 
of regulations and procedures which are timely, succinct, and reason- 
able?' . ' ’ ; / ’• ■ 

How can we communicate to the Congress and the President the 
need for adequate available funding if we collectively are to meet 
school day nutrition needs of children? 

How can we utilize the resources of and cooperate with community 
groups to achieve program purposes? 

We stand inside the open door of the 1970’s. We have in hand 
Public Law 19-248 and the recommendations of the White House 
Conference on Nutrition and 1 month’s experience under the new 
amendments. 

We see the needs and the problems facing us in long-range devel- 
opment, but most of all State directors of facing some immediate 
problems which have Surfaced since passage of the amendments, and 
which must be dealt with expeditiously if we reach the Thanksgiving 
Day goal. 

There are six immediate concerns. One, providing information to 
school districts regarding free and reduced price lunch requirements. 
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Two, directions regarding funds available for implementing Public 
Law ’ 91— 248. ' Three, restrictions by regulation limiting amount of 
funds paid per lunch- Four, inadequate nonfood assistance funds. 

Five, need for financial assistance for child nutrition program to 
Coordinators.; ', r / • . . . . > • 

Six, need for positive direction to coordinate nutrition services and 
nutrition education tp provide necessary repetition and avoid un- 
necessary and undesirable overlap. 

These are some long-range needs with implications for immediate 
action. One, we need a national commitment to child nutrition educa- 
tion programs. 

Two, we need a comprehensive master plan for child nutrition and 
education programs in accordance with the recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Nutrition, and a timetable for imple- 
menting the, recommendations. 

We need a comprehensive child nutrition act combining the exist- 
ing act and amendments and filling in the gaps necessary for a com- 
pleter program.;' ;■ ...j-*. ’ 

We need a national structure for planning, developing, coordinat- 
ing, and evaluating child nutrition programs. 

Because of the immediacy, 'of the first six /concerns identified and 
their relationship to operational problems,’ I should like to discuss 
these..;.-. ’ ) v , r q ! "... ’* ' v | . '■/ ' : 

* > To implement the free and reduced price provisions of Public Taw 
91p248 t in Georgia, we are holding a series of 23 meetings throughout 
the State during the first 15 j$ays : ^ oi i Qctpber ^\yi£k ^ 
and principals and f bod. service: directors.' C- . - . . .! , • ' 

f A kit t of ; materials f has; been supplied each . school S3 7 stem and re- 
sponse , to <the ; proyi^idns [and inf 9 rmat;ion given , to‘ these y people: has 
beeri. } positive. , Since ; &eorgia^ raii^edf. first, .by • HSD& :^ati4tics fin per- 
centage of pupils p arti cip atiii g , in f nation al ^scho 61 sy stehis luii ch p f o - 
grams in the, 1969-70. year, y pu; would -assume that Georgia school 
administrator innutrition \as an integral part of education. 

As further evidence of their belief about school nutrition, it is 
worth noting that school systems . have budgeted .approximately '$2 
million each year, from title i f und^fw^ . . 

During 1969-70 school year, 22 percent of the 146 million lunches 
were free or reduced. So there, is a positive environment for free and 
reduced; lunches for children. •j.Y ... ,7 : . V ; 7 ^ : 

However, school administrators, have valid concerns which are 
being advised in these meetings. One concern is : Are any funds being 
provided schools and districts to help implement the policies ? 

Another concern is, are funds available to assist school districts in 
providing a child nutrition program coordinator, 
y Implementing the policies will require additional funds and addi- 
tional staff at the system and school level. Although the provisions of 
funds for child nutrition programs coordinator would require an 
amendment to the act, I would recommend the. importance of such a 
position to the implementation of the new amendments, especially the 
provisions for free and .reduced price lunches, .nutrition education, 
training, experimental programs, and developing annual plans of 
operation. ^ .... ?_ ^ 
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The time is right for program planning, direction, and coordina- 
tion. Unless help is provided and standards established child nutri- 
tion program effectiveness will continue to vary from school to 
school, depending on the interest of the principal. 

The original bill 25-48 contained a provision for nutrition spe- 
cialists. If Federal funds provided even one-lialf of cost for one 
coordinator for each 20 schools with State and local systems provid- 
ing the other half, the annual cost would be less than $20 million, 
and the results would be phenomenal, 

As an example, South Carolina has a coordinator in every county, 
and you will recall that South Carolina has constantly ranked in the 
top five States in the Nation for effective school food service pro- 
grams. 

Another concern of school administrators regarding implementa- 
tion of the secretary’s income scale for free and reduced lunches is, 
will there be sufficient funds to finance the same scale? The answer 
given is assurance that congressional action which provided the 
mandate has also provided assurance of funding. .• fL, . \ s/ . . ' 

The question posed by local administrators, magnifies the State level 
concern for assurance and positive direction from USI)A that funds 
will be available to implement Public Law 91-218. At this moment, 
States are far from being assured on the basis of congressional action 
and administrative goal setting of the Thanksgiving goal. 

Some confidence was felt regarding funds. Tentative planning 
figure from USD A based oil Senate reports indicated that Georgia 
could provide reasonable rates to schools. The first letter^ of credit 
based on the House version did not contain the increased section 32 
funds.- 6 -. . j i ‘ ] . : 

Even more distressing, we are now advised that the letters of credit 
for September through October 15 will be based oil the level of 
funds available for the same period in 1969, which will mean a 30 
to 40 percent lesser amount than anticipated under the 4971 Senate 

■report..’: -‘i >• r : . ,7.': ^ 

States . find themselves in a dilemma, on one hand being told to 
implement the law and on the oth^r. hand having money; available at 
the 1969 level. i , ".. .jT ' 

Schools , cannot provide free lunches that cost 45 to 50 cents to 
produce when the reimbursement is less than 20 cents per meal. 

To really compound the problem in Georgia, when we were notified 
of the tentative amounts, a 36-cent rate was established for free 
lunches, and title I applications were adjusted by systems to allow 
title I funds to pay only tlie differences between the amount to be 
paid bv.. USD A funds and State funds and the total lunch cost, 

Now the title I funds are reduced, and we are advised that Septem- 
ber-October letters of credit will be held to the 1969 level. 

What position should a State take? How can planning be effective? 
Congressman Carl Perkins summed it up succinctly in the remarks 
of September 21, 1970, to the Education and Labor Committee. 

These are a summary of his remarks. While the House and Senate 
reports have carefully provided for spending at a level to implement 
Public Law 91-248, there is nothing in the administration of the pro- 
gram either in guidelines or in recommendations which advises states 
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of the position, and I quote, “It seems to me that States and districts 
should be advised of congressional intent to fund at the level of 
Public Law 91-248,” 

We cannot allow congressional intent to be thwarted by failure 
of the USD A to administer programs according to the wishes of Con- 
gress.' . ' ** •• ’ ■; :**••• •• *•' 

It is my understanding that the problem arises from the interpreta- 
tion of the provisions of the continuing resolution as to the level of 
funding that can be authorized. 

Some States are bound by State authority to the same rate pro- 
mulgated in 1969 for the same level of expenditures. School districts 
cannot feed children without an assurance of funds. 

I do not pretend to know the inner workings of the Department of 
Agriculture or Congress or the Bureau of the Budget. However, I am 
very much aware or three things. One, that the appropriations bill is 
pending. Two, that the States have limited information and assurance 
pertaining to funds by 1970-71, and three, that the' States are in a 
precari ous p osi tion- an d' riSed direction and assurance, c ^ : • : : ; . : : i $ 

1 A:s States try to implement the new amendments* the funding prob- 
lem:' is bompbi&dedp^J^ [ poverty.? ? guidelines - will 

make more - children; eligible 1 for free and reduced lunches and l one 
Georgia district - estimates ; a| 25-percent increase in eligible children: 

Another oiie estimates 3,500 to 5,000 children -not presently eating 
fwill be 'eligible tinder ‘th&i r h ew 0 guidelines. This last school district is 
already' serving 1 80 percent 1 ;of the s pupils, and last year served 17 
^enfc^f r ee : - { and- reduced. t 1 cm , • f • i: r . at obi n.-ut bbw: 

: We have 1 just ^completed -a preliminary incomplete study of Sep tern 1 - 
ber reports in Georgia, and these reports indicate that 15 percent [ of 
tli^ : meals served in September were free' and 3 •* percent reduced, i 
** ;This ^ ! coihparesj to 24 percent of all lunches served in May, 197 0 
beirig^free 6±'tedixced{ m unur- *>svi rft f.J-.hui.r. 

v^The September decline ‘4n: free and reduced lunches identifies oa 
problem which can only be solved by providing lunches to all chil- 
dren!. With thei amount of paperwork, applications, reviews, notifica- 
tions; certifications, whatever you 1 call ? it, involved in establishing 
eligibility there is a lag in getting lunches to needy pupils. 

Although we speak with assurance to local school administrators 
regarding financing the national income scale, there is imbedded in 
us that feeling, why don’t we have an appropriation or assurance of 
funds ? 

Should we tell schools to withhold implementation until funds are 
assured? Will we be faced with another embarrassing situation as we 
have had with the special milk program, when the appropriation was 
provided and we had no instructions about the use of the special milk 
money ? 

Children are hungry, the laws, the intent, the appropriation are 
there. Their needs to be a means to get us out of the dilemma with 
which we are faced. The funding predicament vividly demonstrates 
the need for implementing the advanced funding provisions of Public 
Law 91—248. ! 

Another immediate concern for regulation has its rules in regula- 
tions 210.11 which contains several roadblocks which will make them 
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virtually impossible for States to administer child nutrition programs 
in such a way that all needy children will be reached this year. 

The most notable road block is 210.11. (a) of the regulation, which 
requires States to pay 12 cents from general cash for food assistance 
funds for all meals in a school before permitting States to pay above 
30 cents from special assistance funds for free or even reduced price 
lunches. 

This particular regulation will seriously impair the ability of at 
least one State in the Nation in its use of State funds for school 
lunches. The requirement will result in section 4 or general cash for 
foods assistance funds being diluted. 

It will force States to pay a higher rate for nonneeded lunches, and 
dilute the States ability to assist the maximum number of needy 
pupils. " *' : : 1 ^ -- j ‘ \ ■ • , 

The regulations need to be changed to permit the States to pay up 
to 60 cents where justified, from the funds that are available. .« vau 

Inc reased f participation, conversion from a la carte to type A, 
reorganized schools because of integration, place a heavy bur deii on 
sfenool s-with 'existing facilities. ; ! j ’ 7 ^ *' • > * i o: Im*; uoy •;}. n .< -l ml. ;vi ■ s c t : 

* * > There is an urgent iieed for ; 'release of nonfood assistance funds. 
Congressman Perkins recent survey of the ^Stateso indicated i 17,000 
schools with no food service facilities. - ? 5 ”-; * j tff / ; r>v ^ r 

n ’Funding of "nonfood assistance at the level of authorizations in 
Public Law 91— 248 ' ! i§ { a 1 prerequisite* tovabhieving the* goal of serving 
&11 1 6hildrem 1 'uurr g*- dmvt '.tmvjwv hk .-ujoj ! 

j • o The 'final immediate concern is the need * for coordination and direc- 
titiW of all the components' of 'nutrition* programs. The : national focus 
on nutrition and hunger has created a new interest lin nutrition educa- 
tion by governmental’ agencies and The 5 private sector, with fesulting 
fragmentation. 

Tf ^ nutrition education 1 » is : tcM be : effective in breaking the poverty 
Cycle and' irhproyingif odd habits, * coordination* is essential. I f - d v ! * 

The initiation 1 of a 'F ederal master plan, cooperatively developed, 
chil d centered; and- education oriented should establish the framework 
Coofdiii a ted programs. '* q ‘ i ■ -l <:■ :T = v::v ‘ ? \ 

School food service directors have espoused the need for nutrition 
since 1946. As a matter oP fact, congressional records for 1945 and 
1946 bear out the need for nutrition education efforts with the school 
lunch program. 

Nutrition teaching will be more effective when correlated with 
school food service programs. 

Immediate concerns are which are obstacles in the task of imple- 
menting Public Law 91-248 must not over shadow the long range 
needs, because we must begin now to plan for the comprehensive 
child nutrition and nutrition education programs. 

Preliminary reports of the national school food service finance 
project conducted at Florida State University propose several models 
for a Universal food service and nutrition program. 

The report also reflects dramatically the need for dynamic leader- 
ship at the State and national level in planning and programing 
child nutrition services im accordance with the predetermined goal 
and commitments. ; • v /?:*.■ . ■■ ■ 
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Many educators believe that a ■ low-cost lunch for needy children 
should be an intermediate step in a goal for a universal lunch, pro- 
gram. ■ '• * Ik: • :•;-})•, .:•->•= •;*. ‘ - 

A few days ago the superintendent of j^hools in West Virginia 
announced a new low-cost, with 15 cents being* the top price, lunch 
program for paying children and free lunches to needy children. 

Dr. R. L. Johns of the University of Florida advocated 20 years 
ago that children should pay no more than the cost of food with 
operating costs being paid from public funds. / 

The Nation is interested in child nutrition. The time is now for 
eliminating the roadblocks and developing a viable master plan for 
the decade. 

Educational specifications must be written, necessary laws must be 
passed, cost projects made and funds appropriated. Although the 
major part of my remarks dealt with immediate problems confront- 
ing the State; directors, there is the urgent need for comprehensive 
planning and action. ; _ 

Thank you for permitting me to testify today. I wish to express 
appreciation to you and to the members of this committee again for 
your influence in the progress that has been made in the expansion of 
the child nutrition program. ; , , 

Thank you very much. 

Senator McGovern; Thank you for your statement, Miss Martin. 
We appreciate your presenting it to this committee. 

I was curious as you were reading your statement as to whether 
the Department of Agriculture has indicated to the States that you 
are authorized- to spend at the. funding level in the Senate-passed 
appropriations* bills. : y - ■ V4rWo -xV.' ; :hv* 

Has there been any communications to that effect? 

Miss Martin. No, sir. 

Senator McGovern. If the State programs are not scaled to meet 
the full need^ i{= thi3 due to a hesitancy on The, part of State officials 
to employ a budget that commits them; to a usage of funds that they 
feel are not cle/arly forthcoming l ^ls tliat the nub of the problem ? i 

Miss Marti] [. This is part of the problem. Some States are limited 
by State authority to living within; the amount of money the letters 
of credit. Some of us are being very bold ) and, believing that we are 
going to get the money, we have promulgated the rates of reimburse- 
ment in accordance with the new reguJ. 

Senator McGovern. There came to my attention the other day the 
kind of application form that is used in some of the school districts 
for students that are applying for free or reduced price lunches. I am 
not going to read the whole form, but here are a few of the questions 
that are directed to the parents for determining the child’s eligibility. 

First, does the family own a car, if so, what make^and model? 

Secondly, what is your monthly house rent? 

Third, have you paid for your school books and other school fees ? 

Also, a request is included for reliable references, who could be 
contacted concerning the family’s financial status, their character, 
work and so forth, and then the parent was asked to complete a para- 
graph that opens this way, our reasons for making application for 
free lunches are, and then the parent is asked to submit a statement 
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in some detail as to the reasons why they are requesting free or 
reduced price lunches. 

As a person who has been one of the more successful administrators 
in these' school lunch programs, what is your; reaction to application 
form of that kind ? 

Miss Martin. My reaction is that the questions are completely 
irrelevant. I also believe that some of the irrelevancy will be — well, 
that the irrelevant questions will be eliminated on the application 
which will be a part of the new policy statement to be completed by 
local school s 3 'stems. 

The new IJSDA regulations are explicit in the information to be 
included on the application. The Department of Agriculture has 
also provided a prototype kit to States with a sample application. 

The TJSDA prototype kit came in one day last week, but in Georgia, 
for example, we have developed a kit with this much information to 
local school systems about writing their new policy statement and 
preparing attachments to go with the policy statement. 

We have included in this kit a sample application, and in this series 
of meetings we are advising school administrators that the irrelevant 
questions cannot stay on the application here. 

So it seems to me that positive direction and leadership from the 
State departments of education to local school districts ; it seems to 
me also that assurance to local school administrators that funds will 
be available to meet the needs of all eligible children will help to 
elimirikt^ r s01he of these questions, vy o •. . .. :s 

In all fairness, and I am very much opposed to the irrelevant ques- 
tions^ but we must face the fact that the school food service programs 
have never been adequately funded, and that the local school admin- 
istrator has had to make a very difficult decision of deciding which 
of the children are applying for the lunches were the neediest : and 
m my judgment the majority of the principals or the majority of the 
applications asking that type of question were written with sincerity, 
but unfortunately, they were the wrong kinds of questions to be 
included. \ ^ ^ ; 

But I do believe, or at least for the school administrators in 
Georgia— and we have had some unfortunate applications, also, 
which I hope we won’t have a repeat of— that the school administra- 
tors were trying very diligently to identify the children who were 
the neediest and to make the best use of resources. 

Now if we have the funds available and can assure the local school 
administrators that the funds will be available, and that it is really 
not up to them to pass judgment on the information that is contained 
on the application, that they will accept this information and provide 
lunches for the children. 

The policy statement will also provide for a hearing procedure in 
the event that the families are not satisfied with the decision. It will 
provide for a challenge procedure in the event that the school admin- 
istrators suspect fraud on the part of the applicant. 

But in the meantime, while the application is being appealed or 
challenged, the child will be receiving lunches. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very inuch, Miss Martin. 

Senator Javits, do you have questions? 

Senator J > tts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

V 92 
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Misa Martin, I don’t know ; whether you were here when Mr. 
Leonard testified about the way in wliich local practices are being 
used to keep down the number of children who are entitled to 
lunches. He used the phrase, “to keep down the number of children 
receiving special assistance boggles the mind,” referring to a local 
practice used by school officials. : , • - / • 

Have you had any such experiences \ : 

Miss Martin. To my knowledge, we have not had any such experi- 
ences in the State. We have had some experiences reported, but upon 
investigation we have been told that these were not being — were not 
actually— that the school was not actually guilty of the accusations. 

Senator Javits, again, it seems to me that the local school adminis- 
trators have been burdened with— well, I don’t know that I really 
want to say “burdened”— local school administrators have had the 
responsibility of providing lunches to children, but they have not 
had sufficient funds. 

There has been fragmentation of effort, and I don’t think there has 
been a real national commitment on the part of all education officials 
that school lunch is an integral part of the total educational program. 

Unfortunately, I fear that because of this lack of national commit- 
ment that school lunch is a part of the total program, some local 
administrators have, unfortunately, perceived this as a ; burden. 

! i But I would quickly add that this comes from the other States, 
that our State board of education in the early 1950’s established 
school food service as a priority in school building’ programs, and 
consequently facilities were provided in all schools in Georgia. 

Senator Javits. Based upon , what you have just said, regarding 
luiiches being an integral part of the education process, could you 
give iis any view on school breakfasts ? ( : 

have offered a bill on school breakfasts^— S., 4104— and I would 
appreciate very much your views how that would fit in. 

Miss Martin. Breakfast is one of the most important, if not the 
most important meal ’ of the day, and many children come to school 
without breakfast, because there is no food at home or no, one to 
prepare the food.; v i r 

In the 100 breakfast programs thnt we have operating in Georgia 
we have testimony after testimony from principals, and teachers that 
breakfast makes a decided difference in. the performance of children 
in the classroom, that, as a matter of fact, some teachers have said 
that after children have had breakfast at school and they have had 
the privilege of teaching children with breakfast, that they would, if 
they had to choose- — and this is very difficult for one who really 
believes in school lunches, you know to repeat, -even — if they had to 
choose between breakfast and lunch that possibly they would have <io 
take breakfast, because they can see such a difference. 

Of course, in my judgment, it should not be one or the other, but 
if a child needs breakfast, then breakfast should be provided and all 
children who are in school during the lunch hour should have lunch 
at school. 

Senator Javits. To what extent is breakfast made available now in 
the schools that you supervise ? , 

Miss Martin. We have approximately 100 schools in Georgia with 
breakfast programs. . < * ■/ 
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Senator Javits. Out of how many? . . 

Miss Martin. Out of 1,850 schools, We have met resistance in the 
initiation of school breakfast programs. 5 ' . 

Senator Javtts. On the whole, would you favor a Federal program 
for breakfasts ! ^ .» « ; 

Miss Martin. Yes, sir. I think that one of the problems for the 
breakfast program — one of the reasons for resistance is that we are 
limited to paying 15 cents per breakfast, and mpst of the children 
who are having breakfast at school come from low-income homes, 
and do not have funds 'to pay; for 'any- part of the breakfast program. 

Therefore, the school has to have some additional revenue from 
other sources in order tc finance a breakfast program. Or either the 
school lunch program must absorb the operating costs of the break- 
fast program. 

In my judgment, if we had some Federal assistance with labor 
costs, and the school administrators were assured that this would not 
create an additional financial burden on the school lunch program, 
that we would have many more breakfast programs. 

Senator Javits. I thank you very much. The bill that I have intro- 
duced does make that provision, and we will do our best with it. I am 
very glad to have your opinion. , = b — 

1 join you, our chairman, and other members who have expressed 
very strong feelings on this matter before I came, but limiting our- 
selves to protest and dismay over the tie-up of funds in congressional 
imbroglio does not do the children and the school district any good. 

I have a report here from Buffalo, N.Y.^ saying that as of Novem- 
ber 20 they are going to run out of money, and don’t know where to 
turn. They are now serving 21,000 free lunches every day. , ^ , 

Therefore it is veryj very serious; I would also like to reiterate how 
appalling; it is to believe that after the great interest ; given by the 
Nation to the problem of hunger and malnutrition, that apparently 
now — unless a major effort is made to the contrary— apathy has 
obliterated the problem. = ^ m . 

Senator McGovern took up this battle, and I think it is one of the 
most noble fights that has ever been waged in this country. 

Yet, now we face a condition of apathy. I join you in tlie feeling 
that teaching education and personal hygiene are just as critical to 
the child as learning the three E’s. 

I can only assure you, Miss Martin, that you are one of those 
unsung heroes with which, thank the Lord, our country is abundantly 
blessed, and we will do our test to earn your esteem for what we 
accomplish in the school lunch and breakfast programs, as well as 
in the whole area of hunger and malnutrition. While the country may 
temporarily forget this problem, I am ;mre we will find another way, 
another opening;, at another time in which to awaken them anew 
and obtain results. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

August 5 , 1970 . 

Hon. Clifford M. Hardin, 

Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.O. 

Dear Mb. Secretary: Thank you for sending me copies of the proposed 
School Lunch Kegulations. 
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As the ranking Republican member of the Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs, X commend the Department for taking the unprecedented action 
of distributing the proposed regulations for comment on such a widespread, 
basis in such a relatively short period of time. 

I have a few comments and suggestions which I trust will have your consid- 
eration. I believe that they would significantly improve the implementation of 
P.D. 91-248 as intended by Congress « as well as hasten tlie fulfillment of the 
President’s objective of providing every needy child with a free or reditcef price 
lunch by the end of this year. My comments and suggestions are offered ’ Ttt. the 
intent of eliminating any doubts or ambiguities which might arise in t.. ±rner- 
pretatioXL of the regulations at the local level which might weaken or a_u: 0 ‘gite 
their effect. In all instances, interpretation at tlie local level should in 

greater access to the program by needy children. 

Although the proposed regulations (§245.1) state the Congressional intent 
that the Secretary prescribe incotaie poverty guidelines Hie exact guide- fig- 
ure to be used is not stated in the regulations. T believe time the clar . Hie 
regulations would be improved if the exact figure established ($372:< z ;• a 
family of 2) were included in the regulations or, if n<'*. then I hope ;.h£: Hie 
poverty guideline will be made available and provided to everyone reoeiv ug or 
requesting tlie regulations. This would allow everyone interested in the . bool 
Lunch Program to have the specific income guidelines readily available 

Furthermore, I hope that the standards which tlie Secretary will p -ribe 
will embrace all needy children in states, such as New York where the < osz of 
living generally is higher than in other states. It * important that the regula- 
tions be flexible enough to allow families whose income is above the set guide- 
line in high cost of living states but yet is low enough in those states to qualify 
them > for state and Federal . welfare programs, to have their children receive 
free or reduced price lunches. I trust, also, that there will be no ambiguity such 
as to- allow school authorities to exclude needy children who are eligible under 
the prescribed guideline. 

- Regarding eligibility standards, (§ 245:3), I trust that this provision will be 
used only to assure that all needy children receive free or reduced price lunches 
and will not ; be interpreted by local school authorities— either because of bias 
or parochialism— to create conditions of eligibility that wiil exclude needy chil- 
dren whose families’ income is within the Federal poverty threshold as set by 
the Secretary. I believe that the regulations should not leave room for doubt in 
this critically important area and that Hhey should be interpreted , as being 
enabling and not exclusionary. This can best be achieved by the affidavit being 
the basis of a determination of eligibility. 

Also, The New York State Department of Education, having reviewed the 
proposed regulations, has submitted comments. The following suggestions are 
based upon .these comments : . = ( 

1. That the apportionment formula (§ 210.4d) not be interpreted so as to 
prejudice negatively those states which have high costs of living and which have 
exhibited good past performance in ) providing free and reduced price lunches. 
For example, under the old formula, New York State received last year 14% of 
the national allocation o :t funding for special assistance and under the proposed 
regulations formula could receive only as little as 5%. In view of New York’s 
past performance (providing over 68 million free lunches per year in New York 
City alone), I would hope that some provisions can be made so that if there are 
unused funds from other states that such funds would be given to states such as 
New York, which have exhibited fine performance in tlie past, so that their 
allocation of funds for special assistance would not be so severely restricted ; 
and 

2. That reports referred to in (§210.14g) allow for the unique time consid- 
erations of large districts such as New York City where monthly reporting 
would create major problems to school authorities ; and that provisions should 
be made for such states and districts to have a reasonable time period based 
upon the particular circumstances such as the size of the school lunch operation. 

The foregoing suggestions will be further explained when The New York 
State Department of Education submits its own comments on the proposed 
regulations directly to your Department within the next few days. I would 
appreciate your giving New York State's comments every consideration and 
will await your response to my suggestions. 

Sincerely, 

Jacob K. Javits. 
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Department op Agriculture, 

Office of the Secretary, 

" Washington; D.C., August 20, 1970. 

Hon. Jacob K. Javits, 

U.JS* Senate, ' ' ' 1 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Javits : Thank you for your letter of August 5 and your com- 
rnents on our proposed school lunch regulations. 

» We also appreciate your commendation on our. issuance of the regulations as 
proposed. With schools opening in early September, we made the decision with 
full knowledge that it would leave State educational agencies and local school 
officials only a brief time to be informed of the details of the new regulations 
and to take the necessary State anci local actions to place them into effect. Yet, 
we felt that course of action to be in the public interest. The broad representa- 
tive response we have received and the depth, variety and thoughtfulness of the 
comments, have been most gratifying. 

Any regulations, of course, can best be evaluated under operating experience. 
We believe it is essential that schools know tlie details of the regulations prior 
to the opening of school so they may plan to meet their increased obligations as 
rapidly as possible. We intend to make a continuing evaluation of operations 
during the first year of the new regulations and we will be urging others to 
undertake their own evaluation and report their findings for our benefit. 

As you know, the Secretary has made his determination with respect to the 
income poverty guidelines. They., were published in the Federal Register on 
August 7 and copies were mailed to, all the concerned individuals and agencies 
to whom the proposed regulations were sent. Use of the guidelines is not manda- 
tory until, January 1, 1971, but many State-s have indicated they would prefer to 
use them (or a more liberal standard) from the beginning of the school year. 

Your comments and those of the New York State Department of Education 
on the proposed regulations are being given thorough consideration along with 
all the other comments and suggestions received. Thank you for taking the time 
to make your observation and comments. 

. Sincerely, 1 

. .i : Richard Lyng, 

Assistant Secretary. 



[From the Congressional Record, July 21, 1970'J 
S. 4=ip4r— -T he School Breakfast Act of 1970 

Mr. Javits. Mr. President, for myself and Senators McGovern, Brooke, 
Goodell, Hart, Hollings, Kennedy, Pelf, Scott, and Schweiker, I introduce 
a bill entitled “The School Breakfast Act of 1970.” 

This bill would expand the school breakfast program by : 

First, establishing the same national eligibility standards for free and reduced 
price breakfast as The Congress recently enacted for the school lunch program in 
U.R. 515— all children at poverty level would receive free or reduced-cost break- 
fasts. In addition, the bill also would require that free or reduced-price break- 
fast be served to children from families eligible for financial assistance under 
Federal or State welfare programs ; 

Second/making the program permanent— it is due to expire at the end of 
fiscal year 1971 unless the authority is extended ; 

Third, directing all schools having a school lunch program to participate in 
the breakfast program after July 1, 1972, unless the Secretary determines that 
such participation is not possible or is not necessary to meet the nutritional 
needs of children in the school ; 

Fourth, increasing the authorization in fiscal 1971 from the current $25 million 
to $100 million, and to $200 million in fiscal year 1972. and such as amounts as 
necessary for each succeeding fiscal year. Such an increase would provide a 
funding authorization to feed approximately 2.2 million children by fiscal year 
1971 and 4 million by the end of fiscal year 1972 — ait present only approximately 
450.000 children are receiving breakfasts and there are at least 6 million needy 
children in the United States ; 

Fifth, empowering the Government to pay the full cost of breakfast programs 
in the neediest schools ; 

Sixth, directing the Secretary of Agriculture, after consultation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, to utilize fortified and enriched 
42-778 — 71 — pt. S 7 
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foods in the breakfast pro ram where necessary to meet kn>, wn nutritional defi- 
ciencies of children. 

Seventh, requiring sch< 4s to report to State education agencies each month 
the average number of recipients of free and reduced-cost breakfasts during the 
immediately preceding month as well as provide twic« a year estimates of the 
number of children eligible for free or reduced-cost breakfasts ; and require 
State education agencies “O report to the Secretary of Agriculture each month 
the average number of children who received free and reduced-cost breakfasts 
during the immediately preceding month in the State as well as require a state- 
wide estimate twice a year of the number of children eligible for free or reduced- 
cost breakfasts— same reverting as in recently enacted scbiool lunch bill, H.R. 



Eighth, directing the Secretary of Agriculture, in consultation, with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Educa” a, and Welfare and Director ox me Office of Economic 
Opportunity, to conduct utrition education programs utilizing mass media and 
audiovisual systems. 

The President recently signed into law Public Daw 01—248 which greatly ex- 
pands the school lunch program and requires that all needy children shall 
receive free or reduced-price lunches. This law will go a long way toward ful- 
filling the President’s commitment to feed 6.6 million needy children free or 
reduced-price meals by the end of this year. 

However, I believe that we must not stop with expansion of the lunch program 
alone ; we must continue with significant expansion of our school breakfast pro- 
gram, as well. A lunch alone is not sufficient for the poor child who in many 
instances has no breakfast at home and must go from dinner in the evening 
until lunch at school before he has a nourishing meal. This 18-hour timespan is 
unsatisfactory, even for an adult, ' * { 

We must not tell the hungry child he must wait until lunch. He cannot learn, 
cannot be responsive, and is often apathetic when he is hungry. Also, lie may 
often be disruptive in the classroom and classified as a “problem child” when the 
only problem is an empty stomach. / < • 

Therefore, I believe it is essential that both breakfast and lunch be provided 
to needy children. Preliminary findings of studies currently being conducted at 
the Tulane University Medical School in New Orleans suggest that feeding both 
breakfast and lunch to children provides benefits and yields responsiveness in 
the classroom to a significantly higher degree than does either meal alone. 

It is my belief that just providing one meal to the needy child serves only as a 
“holding action” and only sustains him without any significant gains and im- 
provements. We cannot hope to correct any problems of nutritional deficiencies 
in children as pointed out so vividly in* the National Nutrition Survey by pro- 
viding only a lunch — that is, only five meals a week instead of a possible and 
necessary 10. We must do all that we can to, see that needy children get what is 
necessary to better their nutritional status and thereby improve their capability 
as students and future citizens. We are only deluding ourselves if we continu- 
ously provide funds for education when malnutrition remains a constant impedi- 
ment to the successful use of those funds for improving, the education of poor 
children. We must concurrently provide funds and programs to eliminate the 
crippling and devastating problem of hunger and malnutrition. This bill will go 
a long way toward meeting that objective so that our most precious resource — 
our children— will be guaranteed at least a firm nutritional foundation on which 
to make of themselves whatever their ambition, character, and vision will allow. 

Mr. President, I feel that expansion of the school breakfast program is the 
next essential step in the fight against hunger in America which has seen so 
many advances during the past year. 

I see the distinguished Senator from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) in the 
Chamber. As chairman of the Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, 
on which I serve as the ranking minority member, he is to be commended for his 
many outstanding efforts to eliminate hunger from our Nation and I am pleased 
that he is a cosponsor of this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have the bill printed in the Record 
and I hope very much that it will have early sympathetic consideration by the 
Senate. 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Fannin). The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred ; and, without objection, the bill will be printed in the Record. 

The bill (S. 4104) to amend the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 to strengthen and 
improve the school breakfast program for children carried out under such act, 
and for other purposes, introduced by Mr. Javits (for himself and other Sena- 
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tors), was received, read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be printed in the Kecord, as follows: 

S: '4104 • ■ 

“I?e it enacted by trie Senate' and House of Representatives of the TJnitvd 
States of America in Congress assembled. That this Act may be cited as the 
“School Breakfast Act of 1970.” . \ ; 

. “SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM AMENDMENTS 

“Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Child. Nutrition Act of 1966 is amended to read as 
follows : 



“SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM AUTHORIZATIONS 



“ ‘Sec. 4. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, $100,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
$200,000,000; and such sums as may be necessary in each succeeding fiscal year 
to enable schools to initiate, maintain, or expand nonprofit breakfast programs 
for school children. 

“ ‘APPORTIONMENT TO STATES 

“‘(b) The Secretary shall apportion the funds appropriated pursuant to this 
section for any fiscal year, in accordance with the apportionment formula con- 
tained in section 11 of the National School launch Act, as amended. 



“ ‘STATE DISBURSEMENT TO SCHOOLS 



Uj *(c) Funds apportioned and paid>.to any, State for the purpose of this section 
shall be disbursed by the State educational agency to schools selected by it to 
assist such schools in financing all or part of the operating costs of the school 
breakfast program in such schools, , including the cost of obtaining, preparing, 
and serving food. The amounts of funds that each school shall from time to time 
receive shall be based on the need of the school for assistance in meeting the 
requirements of subsection (d) concerning' the service* of breakfasts to children 
unable to pay the full cost of such, breakfasts: In. selecting schools for partici- 
pation in the program, the Sta.te educational agency shall give first consideration 
to those schools with high numbers of children from low-income families and to 
those schools to which a substantial proportion of the children enrolled must 
travel long distances daily. . ' . V * i : 



“ * N TJTRITIO NAl! AND OTHER PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 

“ * (d) Breakfasts served by schools participating in the school breakfast 
program under this section shall consist of a combination of foods and shall meet 
minimum nutritional requirements prescribed by the Secretary, after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Health, Education, and /Welfare, on the basis of 
tested nutritional research. Such breakfasts shall also include such enriched 
and fortified foods as the Secretary determines, after consultation With the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, appropriate to meet known nutri- 
tional deficiencies of 1 the children receiving such breakfasts, without regard to 
whether such foods are in: surplus supply. Such breakfasts . shall be served with- 
out cost or at a reduced cost only to children who are determined by local school 
authorities to be unable to pay .e full costs of the breakfast. Such determina- 
tion shall be made by local school authorities in accordance with a publicly 
announced policy and plan applied equitably on the basis of criteria which, as a 
minimum, shall include the level of family income, including welfare grants, 
the number in the family unit, and the number of children in the family unit 
attending school or service institutions ; but by January 1, 1971, any child who 
is a member of a household which either (1) has an annual income not above 
the applicable family size income level set forth in the income poverty guide- 
lines, or (2) is eligible for financial assistance under a Federal or State public 
welfare assistance program shall be served meals free or at a reduced cost. The 
income poverty guidelines to be used for any fiscal year shall be those prescribed 
by the Secretary as of July 1 of such year. In providing meale free or at reduced 
cost to needy children, first priority shall be given to providing free meals to 
the neediest children. Determination with respect to the annual income of any 
household shall be made solely on the basis of an affidavit executed in such 
form as the Secretary may prescribe by an adult member of such household. 
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'' NONPROFIT PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

44 ‘(e) The withholding of funds for and disbursement to nonprofit private 
schools will be effected in accordance with section 10 of the National School 
Lunch Act, as am ?. idea, exclusive of the matching provisions thereof. 

*' BREAKFAST PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 

“ ‘(f) After July 7. 1972, any school participating in the school lunch program 
under the National S', hool Lunch Act shall be required to participate in the 
school breakfast xram provided for under this Act unless the Secretary 
determines that the participation of such school in the school breakfast program 
is not possible or is net necessary in order to meet the nutritional needs of the 
children attending such school. 

“ ‘reports 

“‘(g) (1) Each school participating in the school breakfast program under 

this Act shall report each month to its State educational agency the average 
number of children in t school who received free breakfasts and the average 
number of children who received reduced price breakfasts during the immedi- 
ately preceding month. Each participating school shall provide an estimate, as 
of October 1 and March 1 of each year, of the number of children who are eligi- 
ble for a free or reduced price breakfast. 

“ ‘(2) The State educational agency of each State shall report to the Secre- 
tary each month the average number of children iii the State who received free 
breakfasts and the average number of children in the State who received re- 
duced price breakfasts during the immediately preceding month. Each State 
educational agency shall provide an estimate as of October 1 and March 1 of 
each year, of the number of children 1 who are eligible for a free or reduced price 
breakfast.’ 

“NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture, in consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, shall conduct programs of nutrition education by mass media and 
audio visual systems. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
conduct of such program $2,500,000 for the year ending June 30, 1971, and such 
amounts as may be necessary for each succeeding fiscal year.” 

Senator McGovern. Senator Percy. 

Senator Percv. Miss Martin, could you describe the operation of a 
free breakfast program of a school that has one in your State? 

Miss Martin*. Yes, sir. The school breakfast programs in Georgia 
are operated in schools that have school lunch programs, and the 
school breakfast program is operated as an extension of the school 
lunch program. 

The same personnel operate the breakfast programs. They gene- 
rally come in 1 hour earlier, or part of the personnel comes into the 
school about an hour earlier than they would normally come in to 
prepare the school lunch. 

The menu for the school breakfast program ranges all the way 
from a quick-type breakfast with cereal, milk, fruit juice, to the 
strictly Southern breakfast, you know, with fruit and biscuits and 
eggs and bacon and milk. 

So we have the full gamut. Most of the schools have menus that 
are a combination- 

Senator Percy. No grits? 

Miss Martin. Oh, yes. I am sorry. We always have gluts. That is 
sort of an unspoken item on the school menu. I am really kidding, 
but many of the schools r1 o se-i. ve grits. They have a full breakfast, 
and ^ have visited some schools, and would love, to have each one of 
you go to a school breakfast program with me, because there is 
nothing more exciting than going into a school and seeing the 
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sleejjy eyed hildren coming in without breakfast, observing 

them have th - z d and literally some of them licking their plates 
to get the las-r « of egg or grits or cereal or . what have you, and 
seeing them wake as if they suddenly had a shot of a magic 

food, because ■■■ : ey r es open up and they are bright, they go into 

their classroo; . rrDl of energy — alert, and ready for learning. 

Senator Pm: Do you see a noticeable difference in their receptiv- 

ity for learni::;. 

Miss Martt: x course; I have not actually had the experience 

of going into ilac classroom and teaching the children who had had 
breakfast, but D have talked with many principals and teachers, and 
they tell me that there is a noticeable increase in receptivity to learn- 
ing ; y e s, sir. 

Senator Percy. Xt is just an accident of birth that a child happens 
to be in a school District that lias this type program, isn’t it; a sort 
of a happenstanc 1 , 

Miss Martin. T is , sir. 

Senator Percy. Ho you feel, looking at our national priorities and 
where we put our resources, that in your judgment and your; own 
personal experience this would be one of the highest priority pro- 
grams, to have adequate school lunch and breakfast programs where 
it is needed? 

Miss Martin. Ties, sir. 

I believe that cr r~l d nutrition should be one of the highest priority 
items. y; ■ - 

Senator Percy. X>o you think that you could convince a rock-ribbed 
conservative that this is an investment in the future citizens of the 
country, and that we cannot afford not to make the investment — - — 

Miss Martiy I would surely try to prove tl\ib to a conservative. 
I would like . iave the opportunity 7 . 

Senator Percy. Were you heartened when the President made his 
announcement Yix&fc by Thanksgiving we would have a hot lunch pro- 
gram for every needy child in America ? - 

Miss Martin. X was heartened and excited, because I felt this was 
the most direct positive commitment that we have had from a Presi- 
dent of the United States, setting a specific time to achieve a goal, 
and this is what we need to do. 

We must set some time to achieve goals and work toward those. 
If we say every child could have school lunch, and everybody buys 
this and believes this, but to say every child should have a school 
lunch, every needy child should have a school lunch by Thanksgiving 
day, this is something very imsitive and gives us something to work 
toward. 

Senator Th-an thought it was an act of statesmanship by our 

chairman to be sc audatory of the President when he made this 
announcement, xm I think it proves the bipartisan nature of our 
approach to this zienpartisan subject. 

The President requested a doubling of the. school lunch funds, a 
request of 211 million dollars, and that $211 million request is lan- 
guishing in the on , rence committee. The committee has prec ised 
that action wfiD jl^ thcoming, but that does not help the chil dren 
that have started programs at the beginning of this school year, and 
it will :: d.en he?,, them until such time as it is approved, signed 

into lav nd t hen in ^demented, which takes many months. I apolo- 
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gize to you for the fact that the progress, although the President has 
said that we are going to have a program and although he has asked 
for the money and put it in the official budget, that somehow the 
Congress can’t move fast enough to respond to the needs of our 
children. 

The present Administration is committed to the task of ending 
hunger and malnutrition in America. The Administration feels that 
the fact that hunger and malnutrition should exist in a land such as 
ours is embarrassing and intolerable. But the accomplishments of the 
Administration must be measured in terms of just more than rhetoric. 
On May 14, 1970 the President approved Public Law 91—248 which 
had the full rsupport and backing of the Administration. This is 
undoubtedly the most enlightened piece of legislation on child feed- 
ing since the passage o-f the National School Lunch Act in 1946. For 
the first time it adds real tee' * * * * " bildren 



feeding programs has increased dramatically during the current Ad- 
ministration. Lurmg the 1969 fiscal y^ar the total amount of funds 
available for all • ‘child 1 ’ feeding programs was $622,458,000. Luring 
1970 this figure was increased to $718,606,000. And for the current 
fiscal year- the Administration bs’ supporting a budget request of 
$936,214,000. ^ 

The best way to determine accomplishments would be in the num- 
ber of -children that* we ( are reaching under ‘the National School 
Lunch Program. Luring 1969 we reached 20.1 million children. In 
1970 this was m6r eased-To 20 1,9 ' million- children.* And for the current 
fiscal year we are e stim ating that; 25 million 'children .will be served 
under the program. What is more important, the total lunches served 
frele or at reduced cost during 1969 amounted to 15.1 percent of all 
children participating in the program. 'Luring the 1970 fiscal year 
free and reduced ' price lunches increased 5 to f 20.5 percent, : and during 
the [current fiscal y eat* we expect to serye - over 25 percent of all lunches 
free or at reduced price. ' 'b Mi:b 5 r ; . 

By Thanfegiving the Administration hopes to be serving 1 all needy 
children in schools which have a lunch program; The Administration 
has asked for a substaritidl increase^— ^ $10,261,000 in 1969; $15 million 
in 1970; and $16,110,000 in 1971 — for equipment funds to help those 
schools and service institutions which cannot take advantage of the 
various programs simply because they are too poor to finance the 
cost of the necessary equipment. 

I just wonder what in heaven’s name is more important than that 
priority, and I take it from your testimony you agree fully that this 
should be a matter of highest priority. I hope it will be on the con- 
science of every member of Congress that has delayed this program 
when they go home for a recess tomorrow. 

(The transcript of the White House press conference follows:) 

The White House, Press Conference of Ron Ziegler, Press Secretary, to the 
President ; Hr. Jean Master, Special Consultant to the President; Ed- 
ward J. Herman, Administrator, Pood and Nutrition Service and John 
Price/ Executive Secretary to the Urban Affairs Council 

Mr. Ziegler. Ladies and gentlemen, as you know, President Nixon appointed 
Hr. Jean Mayer, Special Consultant to 1 >id up the White House Conference on 
Pood, Nutrition and Health on June 11. 
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The White House Conference was held here in Washington on December 2, 

3 and 4, and Dr. Mayer met with the President this morning to present him 
with the report of the White House Conference. 

As the President has said, he is very interested in following up on the White 
House Conference, both in the short term and long term, by action. 

Dr. Jean Mayer is here this morning to discuss some of these actions with 
you. Also present is Mr. Ed Hekman, Administrator, Pood and Nutrition Service, 
of the Department of Agriculture. He has been working very closely with 
Dr. Mayer. ' 

The President made clear this morning that he wanted Mr. Price of the 
Urban Affairs Council to continue to stay in close touch with Dr. Mayer as a 
part of the follow-up to the White House Conference on Pood, Nutrition and 
Health. 

Dr. Mayer ? 

Dr. Mayer. I think those of you in the Conference also met my deputy, Jim 
Grant, who did all the work, who is hiding by the door. 

The purpose of this morning’s meeting, is first of all, to report to you that I 
gave the President the report in three large volumes of the White House Con- 
ference. You have my letter of transmittal. It describes the White House Con- 
ference, its composition, its work, its recommendations. I would like to call your 
attention particularly to the last two paragraphs. 

The first of the last two is; I think, an expression of what a great many, as 
far as I can see, most participants of the White House 'Conference feel as having 
been- f really one of the < milestones of the meetingj the fact that so many people 
Who* were so different in so many ways got’ together and had compassionate • dis- 
cussions,' did agree on a number of issues and did agree 'on programs which ought 
to remove hunger and malnutrition from our country. 

All of tlie people who went to the ' Conference,’ I think, reported change, and I 
received hundreds of letters since tlie Hunger Conference of people telling me 
to : what extent they' had been changed :in Iheir viewpoint by the Conference. 

The last paragraph is i one which tellS' tlie President something he knows, by 
which T think r we will be- emphasizing, namely, that ; Idoh’t think there has been 
ever a White House Conference in history which was as 1 f fee, as non-partisan, 
as - tin encumber edJ by administrative 'fetters as the White 5 House Conference: 

' ' . i The President gave 1 me a : big responsibility for the -White 1 House 5 Conference. 
There- was no attempt: to Inject Any' schedule, any particular ‘individuals, any 
strain in the Conference. 1 The Conference was a free gathering of as broad a 
cross section of Americans as T think hasevex/ taken place 1 in Washington;- 

We get now to the mor6 important part * of yt:his> meeting,- which has to do with 
7 khe follow-up. •• Vi--' A 

„<iv‘ Pirst of all, the immediate follow-up of the Conference : You will all remember 
that the Conference expressed a ’great sense of urgency about the problem of 
hunger and malnutrition in the United States, and that, as a matter of fact, six 
members of 1 the Conference came to see the President to be the interpreters of 
the Conference with the President on that sense of urgency. f 

I am very glad to be able to say that so much has happened since the Confer- 
ence in addition to some of the important measures that had taken place before. 
I have no hesitation in saying that this Administration, this year, has done a 
great deal more to solve the problem of hunger and malnutrition than any past 
Administration,^ or any group of Administrations in the past. 

With the passage of the Administration’s bill on food stamps, I think the bulk 
of the work that really needed to be done will have been done. 

I may add that six members of the Conference who came to see the President 
have asked me to te 1 the President, and I have, that they were extraordinarily 
pleased by the steps that had been taken and considered them very, very 
important. 

Let’s go together briefly over those steps which, are in the second piece of 
paper that you have been given. 

The first two items are extraordinarily important and new as regards the 
School Lunch Program. They, as you know, when this year of 1969 started, we 
had the situation where in effect only one-third of the children of the nation 
who are under the poverty guideline were in fact served by school lunches. 

One of the main reasons advanced for their not having any school lunches 
was that they found themselves in old schools, particularly in the urban core, 
in which there were no school lunches, no cafeterias, and therefore no possibility 
of serving them a decent lunch. 
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all of us travel in airplanes can.be served a perfectly good lunch 
at bOO miles an hour, five miles up, was i>y technology, which is obviously, fami- 
liar to caterers, was something which could- not be brought to bear to solve the 
problem of school lunches for pooy children. , 

see from items 1 and 2 that the measures which have been taken by 
the Department of Agriculture are going > to bring free and reduced priced 
lunches to the 6.6 million needy children in the nation's schools, three times as 
many as last year. V. !" 

And that, furthermore, this will be accomplished by Thanksgiving of 1970 
-h-the plans and the execution going full speed as of now. 

This is being done in two ways: First, by a massive technical assistance to 
schools which need equipment, which has already increasing participation by a 
A eiy large number, and perhaps more inevitably, the fact that the Department 
of Agriculture is now going to work fairly massively with caterers and people 
who can distribute school lunches, so that school lunch programs will go on in 
all areas where they hadn’t had them. 

'The necessary guarantee, both from the point of view of nutrition, and from 
the point of view of administration, are built into the regulations, which will 
require having the same sort of competent dietitians for school lunch managers 
fo E_ those catering lunches, as lias been true in the past. 

You have seen in last week’s release that the price of food stamps has been 
massively decreased while at the same time, the amount of food stamps that a 
family can get has been enormously increased from $70 to $106. The Department 
of Agriculture is proceeding extremely fast in the development of this plan. You 
understand what it means. It means that a family can now get $106 worth of 
food stamps for $22, and can get $26, roughly $26.50 worth of food stamps per 
week for $5. ; 

The n^w schedule is arousing great enthusiasm, and I was talking yesterday 
to Assistant secretary Lyng who tolls me that the people in the field are working 
very hard so that in several states the program will be implemented as of the 
nrst or January, and that all indications are that tlfe participation in the Food 
tamp Program is going to be increased considerably from 16 percent so far to 
an enormous percentage. ; . ... . 

Furthermore, OEO has been instructed to help those families. .Which cannot 
meot tlie_ small amount of money which will still be necessary ; untii such time 
as the Administration’s Food Stamp Act or bill is passed, so that we will make 
sure that no one starves because ;they can’t buy the food stamps 

Another. important new step is that the Department of Agriculture is now 
usmg Section 32 for local administration of food programs. 

This means a very much easier participation for all the countries which did 
not have food assistance programs. There are 290 countries which at present do 
not have food assistance programs All of them will have a food assistance pro- 
gram by; the 30th of June, and it is expected that the near totality of them will 
have the Food Stamp Program, because the new Food Stamp Program is extraor- 
dinarily desirable from the standpoint of counties and counties which were 
reluctant to have it have signified that they are now interested under the new 
conditions. _ 

There is an effort to increase the outreach to make sure that everybody under- 
stands the new program and will take advantage of it. A massive effort is going 
to be inside to, in particular, penetrate the Spanish-speaking population, both 
our Mexican-Amencan fellow citizens, and our Puerto Rican-Am erica n fellow 
citizens so that they will understand where, how and so on they can take advan- 
tage of the new program. 

An effort will be made dirough OEO to involve churches and other voluntary 
organizations to help in the certifyiiig and in the transportation of people and 
commodities, if need be. 

Tlie 3.000 investees present at the White House Conference, incidentally 
Will be recruited. The Secretary of Agriculture is writing to them asking them 
o See how things are in tlieir county, in tlieir area, and suggest improvements 
on how to operate better programs. 

_ Finally, our recommendations also acted on at the Department of Health 
Education and Welfare, which is completing, as you know, a number of surveys 
that they had underway and at present, there is ve^y active consideration of an 
overall program for the surveillance of the state of nutrition of the American 
population by HEW. 

o 
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Q. Dr. Mayer, I would like to ask you a question as to wlietlier this statement 
of numbered items is in any way responsive to the things that the White House 
Conference asked for. ...... 

To begiii with, you say the joint statement of the Conference, in your letter 
to the President, was presented for a Vote to the Conference as a whole, not for 
the specific approval of all points, bat for a general expression. 

Whose understanding is it that it was not for a specific approval of all points? 

L>r. Mayer. It was a very general understanding. I made the point myself 
before the vote was taken. X pointed out in particular, to give one example, 
that a very large part of the Conference, including the Health Task Force, was 
very much opposed for the time being to free school lunches for children who 
did not need to have them free, that everybody wanted free school lunches for 
the lieedy immediately, which is, in effect, what we are getting, but the $7 
billion or so that will be required for school lunches for children who could 
afford to pay was not any immediate priority. 

I pointed out there were a number of examples of that. So people were not 
interested at the end of the afternoon in a point by point discussion and that 
what people were interested in was the general order of priorities. 

Q. If I may ask you two specific points : Your first one, my understanding is 
that this point number 1 is the School Lunch Program that was presented by the 
Administration at the beginning of the year. According to the Perkins Committee 
and the Senate Select Committee, there were not anywhere near enough monies 
in this plan to feed all the poor children free meals. That is why Congressman 
Perkins has got a bill for an additional $100 million which is currently blocked 
in the Senate and opposed by the Administration. 

This doesn’t cover pre-schoolers either. 

Are you saying that the Adm ini strait ion’s original proposal, which you list 
here as number 1, will provide free meals to all poor school children? 

Hr. Mayer. I am saying exactly what the release is saying, that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has explored hew much the plan as it is now is going to 
dost and they are going to do it, , _ 

Q. So the Perkins bill is not needed? 

Dr. Mayer. I take it the Administration Food School Lunch bill, which is a 
bill proposed by Senator Javits— there are a number of bills which no doubt 
will make' the situation easier — -but for the time being, the Department of Agri- 
culture can do what it is saying it can do with the funds that have been ear- 
marked for it. 

Q. How much of this: can you enumerate came out of.the White House Con- 
ference and how much was already in the pipeline? 

Dr. Mayer* Practically all of the steps that are listed here are steps which 
have been taken in the last two weeks. I think 1 1 am right, Mr. Hekman, 
Mr. Olsen, in saying the Department of Agriculture has had a number of high 
level meetings since the Conference, looking at the various problems which are 
raised and they are responding to them and what you see now is a dii*ect response 
to the needs as expressed by the Conference. 

Q. Doctor, on Item 7, all 290 counties should soon have some type of food 
assistance program : How do you intend to enforce that in counties that are 
resisting, that don’t want a federal food assistance program? 

Dr. Mayer. At present, there is no authority to impose any program on coun- 
ties. On the other hand, our information is that by the end of the year, essen- 
tially all counties will be covered and that essentially all counties will be cov- 
ered by the Food Stamp Program. 

One of the attractions that you may have noticed is that in effect, the Federal 
Government is taking over cost of administration, which had been a big bone 
of contention before in terms of installing new programs in counties which did 
not have the money. 

Q. At the Conference, Dr. Mayer, the announcement was specifically that 
there would be food stamp programs in all the counties that are now in service. 

I see now that this point number 7 hedges that and says, “Where you caivt get 
stamp xerograms in you will try to get cominoditv programs in.” 

Which is it? 

Dv. Mayer. I will make a small bet, that by the 30th of June all of those 
counties will have food stamp programs. 

Q. On your recommendations, Dr. Mayer, this letter of transmittal s rather 
broad. Even if the President had all the time in the world to read through the 
entire 800 or however many pages of the final report, which he lias, he still 
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would need some further guidance from experts as to which of these thousands 
or recommendations should have priority. 

Have you made any specific statement of priorities to him? 

Hr. Mayer. We have talked about various priorities, and I would like to have 
.John Price, who is the Secretary of the Urban Affairs Council, tell you some- 
thing about the^ mechanics by which this is going to be handled. 

Mr. Price. Originally, the first document I saw of the Conference was the pre- 
liminary report which looked a bit like the Staten Island Directory. There are 
three volumes that look as though we have covered at least two other boroughs 
of New York. It is a massive amount of detail and analysis and proposals. 

What the President just instructed us to do, and I have called Secretary 
He. 'lin to tell him this, is to take the three volumes of the Conference report 
and to staff out, doing exactly what you are suggesting we do, a list of priorities 
and breaking them out by questions of what we can do immediately by adminis- 
tration, what might require additional legislation and so forth, and then to 
present these proposals to the Pood and Nutrition Subcommittee of the Urban 
Affairs Council. 

That subcommittee is chaired by Secwetary Hardin of Agriculture, and the 
other members are the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of HEW. This 
is the same group that originated and proposed to the President the Adminis- 
tration food package, which was sent up by him in early May. 

This subcommittee, the Secretary has told me, will meet soon. We will try 
and do this as immediately as we can. 

^ r * Mayer, you said in your opening statement that with the passage of 
the Pood Stamp Bill, together with these other administrative acts, the Admin- 
istration’s Pood Stamp Bill, that is, the bulk of the work needing to be done, 
will have been done. 

Can we interpret that as meaning that, the Administration’s commitment to 
end hunger in this country will have been achieved with those steps? 

Dr. Mayer. I think it can be interpreted as saying that an enormous advance 
will have been made in the problem of eliminating hunger and malnutrition, and 
that we will have social armamentarium to cope with it. 

One of the reasons why we need a close surveillance of the state of nutrition 
of the American population is that, it doesn’t matter how well an overall pro- 
gram is conceived; there are always areas where the program does not reach, 
Wher 5l, the I )ro ^ ram does not work, and a money tree both by Health, Education 
and Welfare, and by interested citizens is essential if we want to avoid gaps. 

But I think that we will be a long, long way from where we were in the begin- 
ning of 1969. . . 

Q. Dr. Mayer, when this program is put into effect, and assuming that sur- 
veillance shows that it has been carried out, does this represent the fulfillment 
of the President’s committee, or do you have further goals? 

Dr. Mayer. I think the President mp.de a general commitment to end hunger 
and malnutrition. I think that he is not going to be satisfied with simply the 
administrative or seeing a legislative measure taken. He wants to see that they 
actually work. 

But I think we have a great many social problems, protection of the environ- 
ment, we have delivery of medical care and so on. They have to go by group. 
And I would say that, as a nutritionist, that after this is done, then I think 
that the overall national approach of the program probably will have done what 
it can, and that if there are still things that don’t work, they have to be reached 
through a different method 

Q. Dr. Mayer, I would like to go back to Mr. Cox’s second question. I am not 
sure I understood your answer. Maybe a way to clarify it is ; “Extra funds are 
contained in the fiscal 1970 budget.” Could you give for us what funds were 
available for the $3.4 million, what was not extra funds, and whether this 
phrase “extra funds” means funds in addition to what previously 

Dr. Mayer. Bet me ask Mr. Hekraan, Administrator of the Pood and Nutri- 
tion Service, to give you that He seems to have pages and pages of numbers. 

Mr. Herman. I interpret your question as relating principally to the child 
feeding programs. Is that right? 

Q. Point number 1. 

Mr. Herman : I don’t have a copy of that. I am sorry. 

Fiscal 69 there was $42 million available for this program to feed needy 
schnol children ; in fiscal 70, the figure is more than twice that, $105,800,000. 

Q. $42 million was for 3.4 million children? 
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Mr. Hekman, We reached about that many last year, yes with that, amount 
ui money. 

Qi 107.8 is going to reach? 

Mr. Hekman. 105. 

Q* This was in the 1970 budget long before the Conference opened. 

Mr. Hekman. $105 million, yes. 

Q* The simple mathematics that the people in Congress used is 40 cents a 
meal, ISO school days, seven million poor children. That multiples out to $360 

n }.}\ on ’ ?°w is $105 million going to provide free meals for seven million poor 
children? 

Mr. Hekman. X think we have to realize that there were certainly planned to 
be an import of local and state funds in this. All you have to do is look at what 
is being done against this 29,000 to 30,000 school children figure, that is in the 
report, as it relates to the city of Baltimore. There are federal funds there, but 
there is also state and local funds. 

The state, local, matches federal funds for free feeding of needy school 
children? Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Hekman. I don't say that it matches. 

Q. How much are they going to put up against this $105 million? 

Mr. Hekman. I couldn’t answer that. 

Q. Will you accept this figure of $350 million approximately to feed the 
seven million needy school children at free cr reduced rates? If that is so, are 

that the state and local authorities are going to put up the other 
million ? 

1 stat L ed to the Senate that the amount of money that was in 
the bill, which is the $105,800,001^ :xt that time, it appeared to us that this would 

® S1S: million to o.G In other words, it would get the job done 

with the import. 

Mr - Hekman, I a i ■ just wondering. We are in the 1970 budget now, 
so that the reason why it doesn't add up is because the program is starting in 
January, and it only has to carry until June. As. of June, obviously, more money 
is going to be required to fulfill your calculations. I think this is perhaps where 
tne problem was. 

_ There is matching state money, as you know, in all the school lunch programs, 
but m some cases, there is local money as well. Many communities also put in 
some money. But the point is we are not talking -about a whole fiscal year. We 
are diking about the period between now and the end of June 
Q. vVhat is your analyzed estimate? 

with what 1 saia to (the Senate committee, which was 
that if we got $105,800,000, that at that time, it looked like we would have suffi- 
cient funds to reach the figure that we are talking about. 

Q. Do you regard that as an analyzed figure? 

Mr. Hekman. We are very happy with the fact that this program is accelerat- 
ing and we seem to be reaching children at a faster rate and presently, we have 
our men in the field m all the states checking the figures to find out and to come 
U P W1 *k an answer to the question that you have just raised. 

Q. When you were speaking to the Senate committee, were you talking in 

te ™ s a fUl1 ® choDl yea F or in terms of a half school year, January to June? 
Mr. Hekman. I was taking to June 30. * 

Q- Ho you have an estimate of your Fiscal 1.971 costs or requests sir^ 

Mr. Hekman. 1 don't. 

Q. You are talking until June 30 from when? 

Se^ate^m^ttef r0m th ® date 1 testified - 1 will stay with what I said to the 

Q. When was that? 

Mr. Hekman. October of this year. 

Q. What about pre-schoolers, Dr. Mayer? Obviously, there are several million 
others and 1 think you referred to it at the conference as needing some programs 
Is that covered in this $105 million? S p s ains. 

J S not ' non “ sch ° o1 feeding program went up from 

$S, <c0,000 m 1969 to a figure of $15 million in the 1970 budget. 

Q. Hr. Mayer, can you say when your conference report will be made public? 
Di\ Mayer. It is purely a mechanical problem now. The report is finished and 
Mr. Grant is now going to get a few hundred mimeographed copies for the press 
only , while arrangements have been made to have the report published 
Q. Hr. Mayer, what happens to you now?. 
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Dr. Matter. What happens tome? 

Q. Will you continue 

Dr. Mayer. I go bade to Harvard to give my courses and I continue to work 
with John Price and the President whenever he needs me. 

Q. Your staff will be disbanded now? 

Dr. Mayer. Some of it is probably going to continue to work on some of these 
issues, but essentially, the staff of the conference is disbanded. The conference 
is over. 

Q. Do you continue as Special Consultant to the President? 

Dr. Mayer. I continue to consult with the President on anything lie wants me 
to consult on. I think my title was one which went with the Chairman of the 
conference. 



Q. Dr. Mayer, could I clarify a point? You say by Thanksgiving 1970 you 
hope to have nearly all of the school children receiving free cr reduced priced 
lunches. Do you accept the figure put out here? 

Dr. Mayer. I am not, with due respect, terribly concerned at this point with 
the mi nu ti a of the figures. What the Department of Agriculture is doing right 
now is really trying to reach all children, preferably the end of June, and cal- 
culate liow much money it is going to cost. 

1 think v. hat is being said here is that the 6.6 million needy children will 
get a free school lunch program by Thanksgiving, 1970, and that it will cost 
what it costs. 

Q. Small technical question : The letter of transmittal is embargoed for 
Thursday morning. Dr. Mayer’s statement is, on its face, not embargoed Is 
that meant that way ? • ; ; i 4 : ^ ; ; ; 

: Mr. Ziegler. What is your question? 

•Q. The letter of transmittal is embargoed for Thursday morning. 

Mr. Ziegler. Therefore, both documents are for immediate release. Thanks for 
calling it to our attention* .... 

•Q. Where can I get a copy of the report? 

Dr. Mayer. Why don’t y oh give us your name and address and as soon as we 
have a copy, we will give it to you. 

Q. Dr. Mayer, I wonder if you could clarify one thing. Mr. Hekman said he 
said in October $105.8 million for school lunches. So point one is not something 
we didn’t know before. Aside from point two. the catering department 

Dr; Mayer; Let me answer this. Point two is the key to the whole thing 
because until lunches could be delivered to kids who don’t have cafeterias and 
don’t have kitchens, there was no way of reaching them. Therefore whatever 
plans were made would just not have worked at the speed at which they are 

going td work. : ' l-.-;. ,v-* v. . .• . HV ... ; • 

If the only answer to feed kids; would have been for each- school system to 
build central kitchens, to get trucks, to deliver the meals, first of all, it wouldn’t 
have happened in a great many cities that feel they have other priorities, which 
I regret to say, is the case of my city, Boston. r : ’ 

Secondly, it would have taken years. With point two, it means that the kids 
will m fact be fed by the end of th6 year or at least by the beginning of the next 
school year and that puts the whole question into an entirely different area 

The Press. Thank you. ' ' 



Senator McGronsRN. Thank you very much. We have now another 
roll call pending, unfortunately, for our other witnesses. 

I am wondering if the witnesses who have not yet been heard 
could come back at 1 :30 if the committee were to reconvene at that 
time, and also if that would be agreeable with the members of the 
committee. 

Is there any witness here who is scheduled to testify who^^xiTiot 
come back for a hearing to be recoil venvecl at 1 :30 2 ^ - 

All right, let us recess then untillj2Q_p^ir' 

(Whereupon, at 12:08 ixip_tk^r756m5^tee recessed, to reconvene at 
1:30 p.m.) -r-" 

_ ^ AFTER RECESS 

^r^ he select committee reconvened at 1:50 pan., the Hon. Georoe 
McGovern, Chairman, presiding.) 
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Senator McGovern. The committee will be in ordcir. _ ■ 

Our first witnesses this afternoon are Mr. Neumark and Mr. 
Lowenstein of : the California ■ Rural . Legal . ^issistance Program, 
Modesto, Calif. 

STATEMENTS OE PHILIP NEUMARK AND ; DANIEL HAYS LOWEN- 
STEIN, ATTORNEYS, CALIFORNIA RURAL LEGAL ASSISTANCE, 
MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 

Senator -McGovern. The committee heard from Mr. Neumark in a 
field visit to Modesto last spring, so it is a special privilege to wel- 
come you again to the committee this afternoon. 

Mr." 'Nr: ciiuuK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lowenstein. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

After the testimony this morning, which described the problems 
and the work to be done, I am glad to bring the committee news of 
one small corner of the country where excellent progress has been 
made and where I think the work of the Congress and this committee 
is bearing excellent fruit. ; . , _1 T 

I am Daniel Lowenstein, and I am accompanied by I hupr INeu- 
mark. We are California attorneys, practicing in the Modesto office of 
California Rural Legal Assistance, a nonprofit OEO-funded law firm 
providing free legal services to indigent people in rural California. 

We have had occasion to closely scrutinize the scliool-luncli pro- 
£*ain in Modesto in connection with representation of the plaintiffs 
in Federal court litigation entitled Shct/w v. 'Modesto School 13 octrcl. 
W hen tli is committee held hearings in INIodesto earlier this year you 
thoroughly explored the bacltgfound and outcome of that litigation. \ 
To recapitulate briefly, the lawsuit alleged that only a small per- 
centage, fewer than one out of nine of the needy schoolchildren in 
Modest o, Ay ere receiving the hot lunches they needed and were en- 
titled tb under the National School Bunch Program. On February 
19, 1970, after a 9-day triall, U.S. District Judge Thomas J. McBride 
ruled that under the National School Dunch Act every needy child 
lias a right to a free lunch or a lunch at a price lie can afford. 

The main issue in the Modesto school-lunch case was the eligibility 
standard for free and reduced-price lunches. Under the old school- 
lunch legislation,school districts in California and across the country 
received little guidance in establishing standards. And, as a result, 
the program was operated in an .uneven, and sometimes arbitrary and 
restrictive manner. The 1970 school-lunch amendments, developed in 
this committee and enacted into law, resolved the eligibility problem 
by assuring uniform and adequate standards. 

As you learned during your hearings in Modesto, the Modesto 
school-lunch controversy did not come to an end when Judge McBride 
announced his decision. The school board recognized the need for an 
expanded lunch program. But it felt that the level of Federal and 
State assistance available at that time was too low for Modesto to be 
able to comply with Judge McBivde’s ruling on eligibility. Accord- 
ingly, the school board reluctantly withdrew from the program 
altogether. . 

Many so-called experts, observing these developments m Modesto, 
predicted that any effort by Congress to enforce uniform and ade- 
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quate f ree-lunch standard would drive school boards across the 
country out of the lunch program. In fact, however, the Modesto 
experience shows that school boards will willingly participate in a 
program that will feed every needy child, so long as Congress pro- 
vides the necessary funds. 

We are happy to inform you that after the hearings this committee 
held in Modesto and shortly after the 1970 school-lunch amendments 
were passed, the Modesto School Board re-entered the lunch pro- 
gram. This action was taken because the board was assured by State 
school-lunch officials that the Federal Government would provide the 
needed funds. 

As a result, this year Modesto is operating an excellent school-lunch 
program. At last count, 1,897 children were receiving free or reduced- 
cost lunches. This figure contrasts with about 180 in 1968-69 and 
about 400 last year. 

The school board’s commitment to the program is evidenced by its 
appropriation of $18,000 in local funds, an increase of more than 250 
percent from last year. But in these times of inflationary and other 
financial pressures on school districts throughout the United States, 
Congress must recognize that the districts are unwilling to increase 
without limit their funding of school lunches. 

The Modesto board, for example, has stated that if there are not 
sufficient Federal funds to make the local appropriation of $18,000 
suffice for the entire school year, the district will again withdraw 
from the program. We were informed last week by Dr. Bert C. 
Corona, Superintendent of the Modesto schools, that current pro- 
jections indicate that the $18,000 local appropriation will be sufficient, 
provided that F edercd a/nd state rermoursements remain, at Zeast at 
their current levels. 

A bulletin issued in August to California school districts by the 
State Department of Education states that the current level of reim- 
bursement is effective only “until further notice.” The State cannot 
maintain its level of reimbursements for the remainder of the school 
year unless Congress appropriates adequate funds. 

As this committee knows, our office has had sharp conflict with Dr. 
Corona, the Modesto school superintendent, in the past. But we 
strongly endorse the telegram Dr. Corona has sent to this committee 
m connection with today’s hearing, and in particular the following 
statement : 



Tbe criraria of eligibility adopted has guaranteed an adequate noon meal for 
a vast number of needy children In our community. The continuing financial 
participation by the State and Federal Government is absolutely essential to the 
maintaining of the National School Lunch Program in the Modesto City Schools. 



Mr. Cassidt. When we held healings last spring in Modesto, there 
was obviously bad feeling between the low-income citizens and their 
elected school-board members. 

Can we conclude this situation has improved ? 

. Mr. Lowenstein. Yes, Mr. Cassidy. And I think that is a verv 
important point, because when the Congress passes a good school- 
lunch program and imposes heavy requirements but does not provide 
the money for the school districts to effectuate such a program, then 
of coui-se, there is a great deal of pressure put on the school board’ 
They may want to spend money for school lunches, but they have 
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other important and legitimate demands on their funds. And these 
are times when it is difficult for a school board to get more taxes out 
of our communities. , 

So I think that if Congress will provide the necessary funds, it 
will make it much more possible to have harmonious relations be- 
tween low-income people and our school officials. And I think if we 
are to live in a democracy, if low-income people are to have faith in 
their school system and in their local officials, it is important that 
Congress provide the funds so that Congress does not create the sharp 
conflicts such as we had in Modesto. 

Modesto and other school districts in California are now beginning 
to reach the students who need this program. The State of Cali- 
fornia, which this year is spending $6 million on school lunches, is 
doing its part. If Congress is to make good on President Nixon’s 
promise that by Thanksgiving, only 44 days from today, every 
schoolchild in this country will be able to eat a hot and nutritious 
lunch in school, then Congress must appropriate the necessary funds. 

'While adequate appropriations are the most urgent requirement, 
Congress also has a supervisory responsibility in connection with the 
school-lunch and other food programs. For more than Two decades 
the TJ-S. Department of Agriculture has followed a policy of benign 
neglect toward hungry schoolchildren. Congress took a major step 
toward rectifying this situation by enacting the 1970 school-lunch 
amendments. This could not have been accomplished without the 
work of this Select Committee during the past several years. 

We look forward to your continued work in the coming years in 
performing a watchdog function to make sure the purposes and pro- 
visions of the 1970 amendments are fully carried out. With adequate 
appropriations and continuing Congressional oversight, we can assure 
that the tragedy of the last 24 years will not be repeated. 

Thank you for inviting us to testify. If you have any questions, 
we will answer them to the best of our ability. 

Mr. Cassidy. Mr. Neumark, now that so much headway is being 
made in the school-lunch program in Modesto, has the problem of 
hunger been mitigated? Or is there still further progress needed? 

Mr. Neumakk. The problem of hunger clearly still exists. 

A state of emergency was declared last fall. And the reason for that 
declaration of a state of emergency is that 50 percent of the people 
in the county were starving. 

The Department of Agriculture refused to provide surplus food, 
and it was only through the intervention of the Federal Court in 
San Francisco that the people of Modesto had something to eat on 
Christmas. 

Unemployment last year in Stanislaus County was 20 percent. It 
is 30 percent this year. Stanislaus County is typical of the Valley. 
Modesto is first. Stockton is second. And Fresno is third. Unemploy- 
ment in the Valley ranges between 15 and 30 percent, and these are 
people who don’t have enough money. Most of these people, roughly 
between 60 and 70 percent, receive less than the State says you need 
for survival. The State of California sots a survival level and then 
gives them far less. 

These people cannot afford food stamps. There is no way they can 
eat. 
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Mr. Cassidy. Is there a food-stamp. program? 

Mr. Neumark. Tliei*e , is:; but 80 to 90 percent of the people are 
excluded from it. The USDA sets the price level so high that people 
can’t afford it. Milieu USDA. lowered the prices of food stamps last 
January, participation went up from 10 percent to somewhere around 
29 percent. But that still means 70 percent of the people are excluded 
from the food-stamp program. 

All the USDA has to do is lower the price of food stamps. But 
they refuse to do it. And they refuse to provide an alternative. They 
say you can have food stamps. But they set the price so high that 
people can’t afford them. 

Then they- set a regulation that says if you have food stamps, you 
can’t get commodities. The USDA says there isn’t a problem there. 

Mr. Schlossberg. Wliy can’t the people get food stamps ? 

Mr. XKXJ3rAitTi« The price of food stamps is based on your income. 
There is a scale. And the price of food stamps is more than is left in 
their budget after tliC 3 ' pay for the rent. If they don’t pay the rent, 
they are going to be evicted. If they don’t pay for the gas and elec- 
tricity, that will be cut off. 

So the only place they can cut is in the food budget. They don’t 
have enough left to purchase the food stamps. 

Mr. Sciilossberg. Plow long has the food-stamp program been hi 
operation ? 

Mr. Netjjxjariv. For 3 years in Stanislaus County. The board of 
supervisors is a very conservative body by anybody’s definition, and 
they have petitioned tlie USDA to liberalize the food-stamp program. 
They realize we are going* to have another hunger crisis, and thev 
want to avoid it. . ^ 

They keep asking USDA to lower the : price. 

I might add that there is a provision in the Food Stamp Act that 
says in the time of emergency that the. county can receive both 
commodities and food stamps,* which would be at least a temporary 
solution. -•••' ••*/:'.' 

USDA lias taken the position that, cc ^VVcll, a hunger disaster doten’t 
really constitute that kind of emergency.” They want to see an act of 

God. >■- ; • . • • 5 . . r . . 

If yoii have a hurricane and th _ people starve* then you can get 
commodities. But if people ax^e just starving, even if they are the 
same number of people, they cannot get the commodities. 

It is interesting to note that there is enough surplus in the Cali- 
fornia warehouses to feed every poor person in the State for a full 
3^ ear. The food is sitting there, and they won’t release it. 

Mr. Cassidy. Do you think that an expanded school breakfast 
program would be of help in Modesto? 

Mr. Lowexstein. I definitely do. In the course of the food crisis 
that Mr. Neumark was referring to — and, of course, we were involved 
m some litigation that arose out of that — we talked to a lot of people 
about what kind of food they were able to serve to their children. 
And, of course, we talked to them about breakfast time, and I think 
the results were startling. 

We found that many, many of our clients don’t provide any break- 
fast at all for their children, not because thev don’t want to but 
because the 3 ^ can’t. " ’ 
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It is interesting, during the recent controversy over the nutritional 
value of breakfast cereals, I noted some of those that were defending 
the cereal industry pointed out that in estimating the nutritional 
value of breakfast cereal, you have to take into account that people 
eat cereal with milk and sugar. And ycii have to add those into the 
nutritional value. 

What I found but to my surprise last December was that when our 
clients give cereal to their children in the morning, the children eat 
that cereal with water, because they can’t afford the milk. And they 
can’t afford the sugar. -And aside from the obvious nutritional loss, 
I don’t think that when children are forced to eat that kind of 
breakfast that they are going to grow up believing in the importance 
of a good breakfast, because it is just not very pleasant. 

I think a breakfast program is very important. There is a break- 
fast program in one of the small school districts in our comity, the 
Denair School District. And it seems to be quite successful. 

I know our clients outside of that district know of that program 
and they want it for Modesto, and they haven’t been able to get it yet. 

We have read Senator davits’ school breakfast bill referred to this 
morning. I personally feel it is an ^excellent bill, arid I really hoph 
that congress will pass it as sobri as possible. ? ; • \ 

^ Senator McGovern. Mr. Lowcnstein, I am sbrry about the rollcall. 
We have been plagued with iriteiriuptidris all day here today. But I 
had a chance to read your statement earlier this morning, and I am 
very much encouraged at the progress that has been made since we 
were ' in Modesto. • ; ; - - < : r - - ; » * • J •• * * ■ '■■■ : • ' q • : ; : '• ; J • •" 

Someone has furnished for the committee a news item from one 
of the newspapers in Cairo, Nebr., which is a report oil the local 
school board meeting that was held on last Friday— a week ago Fri 
d&yl And one of the items in tlib public press reads as follows : 

On motion by Paterson, seconded . by Rcwelson, free lunelies iwere approved 
for the families of Mrs. Salieri John Field, Mrs. Sahder,. and Melvin Fredrickspn. 

Does anything like that ever happen, to your knowledge, either 
with reference to the proceedings, of: the Modesto school board or 
other schools in your area where the names of families are published 
that are receiving special assistance of this kind? 

Mr. Lov^nstiot. I think that since the regulations of the Depart- : 
ment of Agriculture were promulgated to make that kind of thing 
unlawful, I think that in our area the record of the school board has 
been fairly good. I don’t think that that type of practice exists. 

Senator MIcGovern. This is only a week old, this particular news 
item. 

Mr. Lowensitiin. I know. I saw that one from Nebraska. And the 
fact that that kind of thinking is going on today — and we all know 
the regulations of the Department of Agriculture have been in exist- 
ence over 2 years now. And the fact that that practice goes on today 
indicates what we indicated in our statement, the importance of 
Congres watching over this field arid making su,re that that kind 
of abuse is at least kept to a minimum. 

Senator McGovern. I am not really looking for any special praise 
here for this committee. But since I did miss your response to the 
questions that were raised by the staff, is it your feeling that the 
rind of field hearings we conducted out there are helpful in terms 
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of the. .triggering of constructive response in a community, that, at 
least at the time we arrived there, seemed to be very divided and 
angry on. this problem? 

Mr. Nettmaktv. Yes, I would like to answer that. I think the hear- 
ings were important for two reasons. 

I think to a certain extent the low-income people had lost faith 
in the institutions. And for a Tj'.S. Senator to come to Modesto to 
show concern about the problem indicated to them that someone 
somewhere cared. They had tried the courts. They had one in the 
courts. But they saw that that wasn’t an answer. 

I think after your visit to Modesto, people again had some hope. 

And I think, also, although it took some period of time — I think 
also the school board recognized that people in Washington were 
going to fund the program. 

I think it is very important to emphasize if that money is cut off 
in Modesto — -and there is some chance of that, according to the State 
director- — we are going to be back where we were last year, except 
it is going to be a worse situation, because now there are 2,000 chil- 
dren, .as opposed to the 400 receiving lunches last year, who will be 
cut off. And I think there will be confrontation iii the ( community. 

Last year people were arrested over school lunches. And, for- 
tunately, there wasn’t any violence. But if this money is cut off, I 
think Congress should recognize that they would, in a real way, be 
encouraging violence in many areas. 

The record in California, I think, is fairly good now. But consider 
what will happen in Los Angeles. You know thousands and thousands 
of children won’t receive lunches anymore. 

I think; it is the responsibility of the Congress to make sure — the 
State has put up about as much as they, are going to put up. And 
that is $6 million. And if Congress doesn’t put the money up, the 
programs are going to be cut off. It is that simple. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much, Mr. Neumark and Mr. 
Loweristein, for your testimony. 

Mr. LoWEisrsTEisr. Thank you, sir. 

(Letter from Modesto city schools follows:) 

MODESTO CITY SCHOOLS, 

Modesto, Cal., October 9, 1970. 
bELECr : Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, 

Old Senate Office Building , ; - - 

Washington, D.C. 

Gentlemen: The reinstatement of tlie National School lunch Program in the 
Modesto City Schools can be directly attributed to the increased level of support 
both on the part of the United States Congress and the California State Legis- 
lature. The criterion of eligibility adopted has guaranteed an adequate noon 
meal for a vast number of needy children in our community. 

The continued financial participation by tlie state and federal governments is 
absolutely essential to the maintenance of the National School Lunch Urogram 
m the Modesto City Schools. Any significant deviation away from the current 
level of participation will leave no alternative to our school district but to termi- 
nate and withdraw from the program. 

We strongly urge that a guaranteed, reliable, and adequate plan of funding 
be established as a primary means of maintaining what has now developed into 
a very fine partnership project. 

Respectfully, 

Bert C. Corona, 

Superintendent . 
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Senator McGovern. I would like to call the panel of witnesses that 
represents our final group' of witnesses today — Mrs. Hurley, Mr. 
Delgado, Mr. Fuqua, and Mr. Thoms. 

PANEL: STATEMENTS OF MBS. KAY HUKLEY, COMMUNITY BEP- 

KESENTATIVE, SOUTH BOSTON, MASS.; GABY DELGADO, COM- 
MUNITY OBGANIZEB, CHILDBEN’S FOUNDATION, LITTLE BOCK,. 

ABK.; GLENN D. FUQUA; AND FETEB THOMS, BHODE IS LAN D; 

LEGAL SEBVICES 

Senator McGovern. I wonder, in the interest of accommodating 
the Senate legislative schedule, if we could have an indication from 
the witnesses whether you each have separate statements? 

Mrs. Hurley. Separate statements. 

Senator McGovern. Wherever possible, in order to avoid the prob- 
lem of the rollcall, if you could summarize the highlights of your 
statements so we could get at the questioning as quickly as possible 
I think jt would expedite our proceedings. ■ 

Who is the first witness? ’ *' ", ' r " '•••■*•' ! 

We will start with Mr. Fuqua. 

Mr. Futqtta. Sir. Chairman, and members of the committee : 

My name is Glenn D. Fuqua. My position is director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Services in Bockingham County. N.C. 

I appear before you today on behalf of the podr schoolchildren 
and their parents m my county — poor schoolchildren who are also 
poor hungry schoolchildren. 

Earlier, today you cited from , one of the school systems in our 
county the policies regarding getting a free or reduced-price lunch 
I will not go into that form at this time, other than to state that it 
makes a mockery of the national school lunch program. 

. It .has cpme to our attention that the people wofkih°* in public 
, as I and members of my staff, that frequently school 
officials do not feed poor children because they lack a basic concern 
for these children. . ; , , . 

I Believe Senator Hart this morning raised the question of whv 
don’t school superintendents feed these children. I think it is fre- 
quently the case because they are problem children, poor children 
I hey lack the wherewithal to participate in these school programs 
that other children participate in. ' 

School officials have frequently stated that welfare departments 
should pay the schools for lunches provided children on public 
assistance. This is not possible in North Carolina at this time, be- 
cause the State legislature has not appropriated funds for such a 
purpose. 

In fact, North Carolina is presently meeting only 86 percent of 
the need requirements for AFI)C families. How can we expect wel- 
iare_ motners to pay for their children’s lunches when they are 
receiving only a pittance for food now ? 

I am willing to explore any possibility to feed poor children, o- 0 
to any lengths, take any steps that will insure a meal for a child. 

I here has been some suggestion locally to explore the feasibility 
of using food stamps to pay. for school lunches. 

0 i T . 
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Is this possible? 

Perhaps someone in HEW or the USDA could examine this 
possibility. . ; . 

Why do school officials throughout the country refuse or reluctantly 
feed poor children? Most of them that I have had contact with 
inevitably say that we must operate school systems at a break-even 
financial point. ISTone feel that Federal and State governments pro- 
vide enough financial assistance to the local units.' 

I sometimes would question this. I believe that some schools refuse 
to feed poor children because they lack a basic concern for the 
welfare of these children. 

It does not require a Ph. I). in education to realize the commonsense 
statement that poor children must first have the wherewithal to 
participate in a school’s academic curriculum. A child cannot learn 
if he is hungry, lacks clothing, or is in need of medical and dental 
care. . ’ ' * ' 7 ; '■ 4 ' ' * ' 

The school superintendents in our county seem to have no particu- 
lar difficulty in getting Federal and State funds for fancy new educa- 
tional programs and. ^uipthehtJ‘*1CliL'ere 1 is. iW the* 

news media when these grants are awarded 

How can poor children take advantage of these programs if they 
are hungry aiid sick ? ' \ , 

There are voluminous studies correlating education and income. 
We all agree, I am sure, that the study of this relationship between 
earnings and education show that the more highly educated the man, 
the greater his earnings. ’ ■ 1 : V 

Everybody complains about the high cost of welfare. If we can’t 
keep the poor children in school, where they hopefully ‘will: receive 
a meaningf ill education, then how can we expect welfare costs to 
decrease or human life to be enriched ? ‘ 

I think it is apparent that a great many State and local officials 
the intent ot the national school lunch program, because there 
is inadequate supervision of the F 1 ederal funds allocated to the States 
and localities for school-lunch programs. i 

I am not optimistic that the new law, Public Law 41—298, scheduled 
for nationwide implementation in January 1971, will solve the prob- 
lem. I think' the yprrimittee and Congress must make it plain to the 
States and localities that poor children will be fed now and that 
restrictive and punitive measures on a locaj level will no longer be 
tolerated. 

Senator McGoverst. Thank you very much, Mr. Fuqua, for your 
testimony. 

I think what we will do is proceed with each witness and hold the 
questions until each person has testified. 

Mrs. Hurley, would you like to testify next ? 

IVe have a letter from Senator ICennedy, who was unable to be 
with us today, especially welcoming you to the committee and re- 
viewing some of the problems in Massachusetts. 

I would like to ask that that letter be made a part of the hearing 



(The letter of October 12, 1970, follows:) 
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o . TJ. S. Senate, . 

Washington , D.C., October 12, 1910 

Hon. George McGovern, 

Chairman , Select Committee on Nutrition , and Human Needs , 

C. S. Senate , Washington, JD. C. 

dear mr. chairman : X i*egret that I am not able to be present for today’s bear- 
ings concerning the School Lunch Program. However, I want to be certain that 
the members o± the committee and all witnesses who are testifying today are 
fully aware of tlie useful and important contributions that have been made in 
the health and welfare areas in Massachusetts by Mrs. Jt^ay Hurley. In our state, 
she is one of the most vigorous supporters of efforts to establish and improve 
living conditions for citizens who traditionally are forced to live under unfavor- 
able circumstances. 

You may recall that Mrs. Hurley came to "Washington last year as a witness 
before this same committee. At that time her testimony was also on the subject 
of the School Lunch Program. She provided insights into that whole issue that 
have servi \ me well in understanding the principle aspects of that problem. For 
that reason, I think it can be expected that her testimony today will bring 
vitally needed information about ways to improve upon tlie delivery of lunches 
to school children in the commonwealth. 

Out of a total of approximately 3/225 schools in the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, less than half participate in the school Lunch Program. Moreover, in 
those schools where youngsters were fortunate enough to receive the benefits of 
a Ivlnch program, the overwhelming majority of them were found to be in fami- 
lies who are not effected by inadequate incomes. Yet, youngsters from low income 
families have been consistently denied the opportunity to receive free or reduced 
priced lunches because of failures to design creative systems for the delivery of 
food to them. In addition to these statistics, I am aware that other factors 
clearly juciXfy the need to improve on the way we now provide nutritional care 
for our school children. I am certain that Mrs. Hurley will agree with me when 
- say that despite the reasons that cause low income youngsters to . go without 
proper meals, there is simply no excuse for us to do that any longer. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to welcome Mrs. Hurley to Washington and to the com- 
mittee and I look forward to reviewing her testimony and X am certain that 
what she has to say can be helpful to each of us on this committee. 

Sincerely, 

Edward M. Kennedy. 

Mrs. IIttrley. My name is Kay Hurley. I am from South Boston, 
Mass. And. I am here representing the people of Massachusetts. . , 

I am also a welfare recipient and the mother of two children not 
receiving school lunches. And I dp not expect them to be receiving 
free lunches by Thanksgiving, as President Nixon has promised. 

One reason for not receiving lunches is that the schools they go 
to do not have lunch programs. The other side of it in schools that 
have lunch programs— and I will talk about that later. 

The schools in the inner-city, poor areas, are old schools and have 
been there for years. The middle-income schools in the suburbs have 
the facilities and can then give the school lunches. 

Nonetheless, in Boston, most of the junior high schools and high 
schools and some of the elementary schools have school-lunch facili- 
ties. 

There are 28,585 ADC children in the city of Boston, and the 
average number of free school lunches given out right now every 
day is 687. That tells you where Boston is at as far as giving out 
those free school lunches. 

In East Boston, when the East Boston welfare-rights group went 
to the school committee and tried to get free lunches, they were 
told that there was no such thing on the books as a free lunch pro- 
gram. 
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111 Jamaica Plains and Roxbury when the people requested free- 
lunch programs, they were told their kids would have to work in 
the cafeteria. The kids picked to work there are “A” students, who 
then have to miss two periods of work in order to work in the 
cafeteria. And after working there a few months they are no longer 
“A” students, which is one way to keep the kids from getting into 
better* schools. 

There have been reports of worms in the food. One of my neighbors 
lias eight children — 13 children — and eight of them go to schools 
wlii cli have scliool-luncli programs. And she has to pay 30 cents per 
meal and 10 cents for dessert. That comes out to $17 per week. You 
are not including that much money in the budget for food alone. And 
that school refuses to give school lunches. 

One thing decent that has happened in Massachusetts— ^and I am 
not willing to wait for it, nor are thousands of others— is that a bill 
was passed which requires all schools to have lunches available by 
Seiitembei* 1972. Even when this bill goes into effect in 1973, that 
doesn’t mean that those schools are going to give out those lunches. 
Tli at doesn’t mean that when peoi>le put in a request for those free 
lunches that they will them. 

As far as I am concerned, I have heard jxiople today saying, “lYhat 
can we do ?” . ' 

I have demonstrated in welfare offices and have been arrested for 
it. And I have known I would be arrested, even though I felt I had 
a just cause. 

As far as I am concerned, school officials all across the country are 
breaking the law, and they should be arrested. Unless some laws are 
passed to have them arrested, maybe the people in the local com- 
munities could make citizen arrests on school committee members who 
are refusing to give out these lunches. 

That is all I Have to say. 

Senator McGovern*. Thank you very much, Mrs. Hurley. 

Mr. Delgado, could we hear from you next? 

Mr. Deegaoo. T am Gary Delgado, from the Children’s Eoundation, 
Arkansas Community Organization for Reform Now. 

My involvement with the school lunch program in Arkansas began 
with an interview with Miss Ruth Powell, State school lunch director. 
The meeting was arranged by Mr. Jay Dipner, a VISTA attorney, 
who had several months of extensive experience with the Arkansas 
school lunch program. 

At the time the meeting was arranged, school districts had already 
been advised by memorandum from Miss Powell of the income 
poverty guidelines prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. (See 
appendix A. 1 ) This communication indicated that although the 
guidelines were not mandatory until January 1, 1971, school districts 
may wish to adopt them for use at the beginning of the school year. 
The lourpose of arranging this meeting was to suggest to Miss Powell 
that school districts be provided a more definite method of imple- 
menting the amendments to the national school lunch law, specif! cnlly 
in resided to the adoption of the January guidelines. 

1 Appgr. A, U, C, D. and E, appear on pp. 2235. 2237 and 2230. 
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. ' r ° tllls end, Mr. Lipner and myself offered for Miss Powell’s con- 
sideration a f ree-luiicli self-certification application, which imple- 
mented the amendments. The form was prepared by Mr. day Lipner, 
i ade Ratlike, head organizer for AGOEN, and myself, for use 

by the Arkansas Community Organizations for Reform Now, a 
statewide organization of low- income people, affiliated with the 
ational AV elf are Rights Organization. 

Miss J owell not only approved the form, she sent out a memoran- 
C-.mii to every school district in the State approving the form and 
ur ?! l 11 S the school districts to adopt the danuary income povertv 
guideline immediately. (See appendix 13.) 

Oil Monday, August 31, 1970, 42 members of the Shorter College 
Cardens Community Organization, an affiliate of the Arkansas Com- 
munity Organizations for Reform Row, handed in ACORN scli.ool- 
' n Yi ' r , r ) * lns North kittle Rock School Superintendent George 
Miller. The group requested that, the district not use title I money, 
bm iin tional school lunch fupds foi* the school-luncli program. 

l dler treated the all-black group with scorn and disrespect, con- 
suuitly berating their efforts :o get lunches for their children and 
retelling to them at every opportunity he had to address them as 
y°ii peopk. WRen he was hm’-cci. the forms, his reply was, “Whv 
clo £i fc VO \ l P eo P le use our forms v We have forms of our own.” 

the school district had yet to distribute “their” forms and did not 
do so uncil October 7, 1970, in direct violation of section 245.5(a), 
Federal regulations. K 

■- ffu°f ed section 245.6(b) of the regulations, which entitles every 
to a free or reduced-price lunch after their parent had so 
certified, until such time that the school district could prove with a 
fair hearing that the child was in fact not entitled to a free lunch. 
Miller responded by saying that he didn’t care “what the law said.” 

(toee enclosed newspaper clippings.) 

TT< J offered Mr. Miller and Mr. Crownover, his assistant, copies of the 
USD A regulations issued August 31, 1970. Neither of them were 
a nte rested. 

The second incident ; with the North Little Rock School District 
occurred on Friday, September IS, 1970, when members of the Silver 
Lity Courts Welfare Rights Organization charged that their children 
<r * 'tied against in the school-lunch program in the North 
Little. Rock school system. 

Airs. Nina Aldridge of Silver Oity Courts is a prime example of 
the district s negligence. At the time of the. meeting only one of her 
four childreiiin school was receiving a free lunch. This is a direct 
violation of title 7. section 245.8 (a) , Code of Federal Regulations. 

Tv.r . « A1 ^ d ^ e ls , a welfar ? recipient. In the same income level, 

iu S i . 116 ?5 ir n ey A who also , liv ® s m Silver City Courts and whose 
children attend the same school, had not as of September 18 even 
received an application for the lunches. 

School Supt. George Miller denied that the Federal Government 
would pay ’Tor expenditures from September to January, stating: 

Lie dealt with the Government a long time, and theyVe gone back 
and paid for what’s been done. . 

He admitted that lie had not distributed the forms or guidelines 
or information on fair hearings, stating: 

J._ ? ■" * i ■ 
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I have found out this about human nature. If you distribute a form 
to everyone, then everyone is needy. 

This is a direct violation of section 245.6(b), which requires the 
school district to distribute information concerning school-lunch 
eligibility standards and appeals procedures, in addition to school- 
lunch forms, in the beginning of every school year. In a State like 
Arkansas, with 50 percent of the population below the poverty level, 
many poor people are losing an important necessity for their children 
because of the attitude of school officials like George Miller. 

The third confrontation — and X can use no other word — with the 
North Little Hock School District occurred when I accompanied 30 
members of the Eastgate Terrace and Hemlock Courts Community 
Organizations, both affiliates of ACOKN, to the North Little Hock 
school administration’s office. Miller walked out on the groups, 
told me to shut up when I again cited the law. And both he and bis 
assistant invited me to “step outside and settle." 

Mr. Lipner and Ml*. Hathke succeeded in quoting the regulations 
to Superintendent Miller. But Miller left to call the police for our 
“intrusion" into his office. Miller and Crownover pointedly and 
repeatedly denied that the laws were in effect, despite the fact that 
Mr. Lipner, Mr. Hathke, and I, along with community spokesmen, 
quoted the regulations as being effective upon publication in the 
Federal Register. Publication took place on September 4, 1970. To 
this day there are children in North Little Hock who go without a 
lunch every school day because Miller refused to acknowledge the 
law. 

An excellent example of the frequent recalcitrance of local school 
districts to provide free school lunches to eligible low -income chil- 
dren is the dispute between ACORN and the North Little Hock 
school district concerning when the new regulations become effective. 

As yon know, everything in the new regulations is in effect as of 
publication in the Federal Hegister— September 4, 1970- — except for 
the minimum-income guidelines, which are optional, until January 
1, 1971. - 

In all meetings between ACORN and the North T "tfclo Hock 
school officials, they have individually and in unison stated in private 
and to the press that the new regulations, in whole or in part, do 
not go into effect until January 1, 1971. They have persisted to this 
line despite constant rebuttal, including direct inference to the Fed- 
eral Hegister and a telegram from Mr. Gerald Cassidy, special 
counsel of the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs. 1 • 

In the Little Hock school district, about 80 members of the Granite 
Mountain, Highland Courts, and East End AVklfare Rights Organi- 
zations, affiliates of ACORN, met with Little Hock school officials. 
Spokesmen for the groups — -Mrs. Hose TVashington, chairman, East 
End WRO; Mrs. Barbara Hampton, chairman. Granite Mountain 
WliO ; and Mrs. Rosetta Lewis, cochairman, Highland Courts WRO 
—charged discrimination in the administration of the school -lunch 
program. The groups cited examples of two mothers present that 
had four chi n in school, who were receiving free lunches, anti 
two ho were not. 
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Tlie assistant scliool super inteiicleiit responded that there were no 
violations that lie knew; of ancl { that the money , for school lunches 
was not there. He did, nevertheless, agree to process the ACORN 
school-lunch forms. 

On Monday, September 28, 1970, Miss Ruth Powell, State school 
lunch director, in a press statement, stated that TJSL>A was still 
working* on the guidelines, despite the fact that the guidelines were 
already^ published in the Federal Register on September 4, 1970- 

Sup emit endent Miller categorically refused to adopt the expanded 
program until the school district has supplemental funds. After Miss 
Fowell’s letter to school districts in which she urged the school 
officials to use the new guidelines, she stated to the press that she 
Ci could not blame school boards for not adopting the revised program 
without the new guidelines.” And they had already been published 
September 4. 

The school-lunch program lias become ail issue of some magnitude 
in Fine Fluff and Texarkana, Ark., where community groups are 
finding that school officials stop spending title I funds for lunches 
and start giving all eligible children lunches through National School 
Lunch Act funds. The groups are organized by ACORN, with tech- 
nical assistance provided from the Food Research and Action 
Council, New Fork City, and the Children’s Foundation, "Wash- 
ington, XXC. 

But the reluctance of school officials to comply with the law is 
not confined to Arkansas, or even to the South. ACOkN, FRAC, and 
the children’s foundation has received, letters from low-income people 
all over the country. The poor implementation, by the State and 
local officials is further aggravated by lack of direction from Federal 
agencies and indifference of Federal officials. 

XVhen community groups first became interested in school-lunch 
programs, I wrote a letter to Secretary of -Agriculture Hardin re- 
questing that TTSI3A spell out more clearl the reimbursement rates 
to local schools. The letter was written September 10, 1970. X have 
yet to receive a reply. 

At one point, when Miller denied the law was in effect, X advised 
local reporters to call Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Richard 
Lyng to verify that there was, in fact, a Federal Code of Regulations 
and that 7 was, in fact, in effect. The printed response was a master- 
piece of “hedging.” Lyng feigned ignorance that the reimbursement 
rates were 100 percent up to 60 cents per lunch stating “X don’t think 
we pay that much — I’m not sure.” — despite the fact ,at in section 
210.11(d) of the regulations, which Lyng s' rned, it states: 

Tlie total reimbursement for general cash, for food assistance funds, and 
special cash assistance shall not exceed 60 cents (12 cents from general each for 
food assistance ancl 48 cents for special casli assistance) for each type A lunch 
served free or at a reduced price to children meeting- the school's approved eligi- 
bility standards for such lunches. 

I have written two letters to ITSLA, with absolutely no response. 
XJSOA has not sent any explanation of their regulations, no state- 
ment of “principle changes, in school -lunch . law,” no backup on 
the regulations, and provided little direction to State school-lunch 
directors. 
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USD A lias issued regulations to school districts that require them 
to distribute policies in September that they are not required to 
formulate until the end of October. They have written a provision 
foi* self-cex*tifxcation, but none for forms other than those provided, 
or not provided, by disinterested school officials. 

USDA has setup “paper” appeals procedures. They have claimed 
that they want to delay hearings on the regulations until later so 
that the program could be implemented to feed poor children. Rut 
they have not assisted in feeding children. USDA has not elaborated 
on the following points, which need to be cleared up for local 
officials : 

(1) The appeals procedure: Tf school districts don ? t provide 

lunches, the poor people are forced to appeal, thus: (a) lessening the 
effect of having the “burden of proof” on the school officials; and 
(b) having the poor person appeal to the same people that turned 
them down initially. 

_ ( 2 ) The income poverty guidelines: The fact that they are the 
floor, not the. ceiling, 'for providing free lunches. 

As a matter of fact, there was an editorial written in the Arkansas 
Democrat which indicated that the TJSDA poverty guidelines were 
too high. 

(3) Distribution of forms : Dorms may not have been distributed 
by local officials, and USD A has yet to approve any form for nation- 
wide distribution. This still leaves the power in the community over 
whether that community will or will not company with the law at 
the complete whim of local officials. 

(4) Make any differentiation in income guidelines over free or 
reduced-price lunches. ! 

(5) Reimbursement rates : The fact that School districts may be 
reimbursed up to 1G0 percent up to 60 cents per lunch. 

USDA has deft air inexcusable communication gap between all 
^°™ ernec ^ School officials are stalling and children are o*oiiio* hungry. 

Thank you very much. 

I would also like to submit to the committee copies of the memo- 
randums from Miss Dowell, a copy of the ACORN* school-lunch 
self-certification form, the letters from Senator McGovern and Mr. 
Cassidy, and the newspaper clipping indicating all the statements 
that the superintendent of schools made, such that he didn’t care 
what the law said. 

Thank y ou. 

oen at or IVTcGtoverx . All right, that material will be made part of 
the hearing record. 

(The documents follow:) 

SwiMOT of Gary D-lgado, ITielu Representative, The Child rex’s Founda- 
tion, Organizer. A a cansas Community Organizations for Ueforjvi Now 

My involvement witli the School Lunch program in Arkansas began with an 
interview with Miss Xiuth Powell, State School Lunch Director. The meeting 
was arranged by Mr. .T ay Lipner, a VISTA attorney, who had several months of 
extensive experience with the Arkansas School Lunch program. At the time the 
meeting was arranged, school districts had already been advised by memorandum 
from Miss Powell of the income poverty guidelines prescribed by the Secretary 
or Agriculture (see Appendix A). This communication indicated that although 
the guidelines were not mandatory until January 1. 1971, school districts may 
wish to adopt them for use at the beginning of the school year. The purpose of 
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arranging this meeting was to suggest to Miss Powell that school distracts be 
provided a more definite method of implementing the Amendments to the 
National School Lunch Law, specifically in respect to the adoption of the Janu- 
ary guidelines. To this end, Mr. Lipner and myself offered for Miss Powell’s 
consideration, a free lunch self-certification application, which implemented the 
Amendments. The form was prepared by Mr. Jay Lipner, Mr. Wade Ratlike 
(head organizer for ACORN), and myself, fox* use by the Arkansas Community 
Organizations for Refor ^ Now (ACORN), a statewide organization of low 
income people, affiliated with the National Welfare Rights Organization. Miss 
Powell not only approved the form, she sent out a memorandum to every school 
district In the state, approving clie form and urging the school districts to adopt 
the January income poverty guideline (see Appendix R) immediately. 

On Monday, August 31, 1070, forty-two members of the Shorter College Gar- 
dens Community Organization (an affiliate of the Arkansas Community Organi- 
zations for Reform Now) handed in ACORN School Lunch Forms to North 
Little Rock School Superintendent George Miller. The group requested that the 
distiact not use Title I money, but National School Lunch funds for the school 
lunch program. Miller treated tlio nil black group with scorn and disrespect, 
constantly berating their efforts to get lunches for their children and referring 
to them at every opportunity he bad to address them as “you people.” When he 
was handed the forms, his reply was, “Why don’t you people use our forms ; we 
have forms of our own.” The school district had yet to distribute “their” forms, 
and did not do so until October 7, 1970, in direct violation of Section 245.5 (a) , 
Federal Regulations. 

I quoted Section 245.6(b) of the regulations which entitles every child to a 
free or reduced price lunch after tlieix* parent hind so certified, until such time 
that vlxe school district could prove with a faix* hearing that tlio.: child was in 
fact net entitled to a free lunch. Millex* responded by saying that lv-. “didn’t care 
wliat the law said.” (see enclosed newspaper clippings.). 

I offered Mr. Miller and Mr. Grown over*, his assistant, copies of the USDA 
regulations issued August 31. 1970. Neither* of them were intex-ested. 

The second incident .with . the .North Little. Rock . School Distract, occxxrred on 
Friday, September IS, 1970, when members of the Silver City Courts Welfare 
Rights Organization charged that tliei x* children were discriminated against in 
the school lunch program in the North Little Rock school < system. Mrs. Nina 
Aldridge of : Silver City Courts is a prime example of the district’s negligence. 
At the time of the meeting only one of hex* four* ehildx*en in school was receiving 
a free lunch. This is a direct violation of Title 7, Sectipn 245.3(a). Code of 
Federal Regulations. Mrs. Aldridge also. charged that the child that was x*eceiv- 
ing a free lunch was forced to rise special tokens to purchase the lunch. This 
is in direct violation of Title 7, Section 245.8, Code of Fedex*al Regulations. 
Mrs. Aldridge is a welfare recipient. In the same income level, Mrs. Sue Ivirsey, 
who also lives in Silver City Coux*ts and whose children attend the same school, 
had not (as of Sept. IS) even received an application for the lunches. School 
Superintendent George Millex* denied that the federal government w^uld pay for 
expenditures from September to January stating, ‘d’ve dealt with tl iv» government 
a long time and they’ve never gone back and paid for wlxat’s been done.” He 
admitted that he had not distributed the forms ox* guidelines, or information on 
faix* hearings, stating. “I have found out this about lixnnan nature, if you dis- 
tribute a fox*m to everyone, then everyone is needy.’* This is a dii*ect. violation 
of Section 245.6(h), which 1 ‘oquix‘es the school district to distribute infox*mation 
coneeriiuig school lunch eligibility, standards and appeals procedures, in addition 
to school lunch forms, in the beginning of every school yef 1 r. In a state like 
Arkansas, with 50% of the population below the poverty level, many poor people 
ax*e loosing an important necessity fox' their childx*en because of the attitude of 
school officials such ns George Miller. 

The third confrontation (and I can use no other wozal) with the North Little 
Rock school district occurred when I accompanied thirty members of the East- 
gate Terrace and Hemlock Courts Community Organizations (both affiliates of 
ACORN) to the North Little Rock School Administration’s office. Millex* walked 
out on tlie groxxps, told me to shut up when I again cited the law, and both he 
and his assistant invited me to “step outside and settle.” Mr. Lipner and 
; r r. Ratlike sxicceeded in qxioting the x*egxxlations tn Svipt. Miller, but Idiller left 
to call the police fox* oxix* “intrxisxon” into, his office. Millex* and Crownover point- 
edly and x*epeatedly denied that the laws were in effect, despite the fact that 
Mr. Lipner, Mr. Ratlike and I, along with community spokesmen, qxrofced. the 
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a egulations as being elective upon publication in tiie Federal Register Publica- 
F laC f ° n 4, 1970. To this day there are children in North 

J-uttie Rock wlio go without a lunch every school clay because Miller refused to 
acknowledge the law. 

excellent example of the frequent recalcitrance of local school districts 
ACOlf^T £ ^ S ®? oo y u “? > h ® s to eligible low income children is the dispute between 
ACORN and the ±inrth Little Rock school district concerning when the new 
be $ om ® elective. As you know, everything in the new regulations is 
in effect, as of publication m the Federal Register, September 4, 1970 except 
;°r ij 18 minimum income guidelines which are optional, until January 1 1971 
hn,f n ;i 11 r etl , ngS ,, bet ' V( ; en ACORN and the North Little Rock school officials, they 
JVidualiy and in unison stated in private and to the press that the new 

unSi i fc ’ ln - V '? 1 ° 1< r °I, . m part ’ do not so into effect until January 1, 1971. 
X hey have persisted to this line despite constant rebuttal, including direct refer- 
ence to the Federal Register, and a telegram from Mr. Gerald Cassidy, Special 
Counsel of Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs. ■ 

, T Jn . e Little Rock School District, about ; eighty members of the Granite 
courts and East End Welfare Rights Organizations (affi- 
liates of ACORN) met with Litcic Rock school officials. Spokesmen for the 
groups, Mrs. Rose Washington, Chairman East End WRO, Mrs Barbara 
Hampton, Chairman Granite Mountain WRO, and Mrs. Rosetta Lewis Co- 
Highland Courts WRO, charged discrimination in the administration 
tha^linrl 11 ^! “'f-i 1 !, P r °g«im The groups cited examples of two mothers present 
that had four children in school, two who were receiving free lunches and two 
not The Assistant School Superintendent responded that there were 
( tha * knew of. and that the money for school lunches was not 
th ® A 1 dld > nevertheless, agree to process the ACORN school lunch forms. 

. . ” Monday, September 28, 1970, Miss Ruth Powell, State School Lunch Diroe- 

deVpite^p^^f sta J; ed that USD A was still working on the guidelines, 

despite the fact, that the guidelines were already published in the Federal Rea- 
lf?f ’ September 4, 1970. feupenntenderit Miller catagorically refused to adopt 
T\T-^« e: SP an ^?» d program until the school district lias supplemental funds. After 
s tG sch ° o1 districts in which she urged the school officials to 

boards® „ 5 stat ? d to the press that “she could not blame school 

°°^ icls for n °t adopting the revised program without the new guidelines •” 

1U ? Ch P ro A er a m has become an issue of some ■ magnitude in Pine 
^ Texarkana, Arkansas where community groups are demanding that 
school officials stop spending Title I funds for lunches and start giving all eli- 
gible children lunches through National School Lunch Act funds. The groans 
are organized l?y ACORN with technical assistance provided from tlie Pood 
?^ ea ^ 1 \ a - nd . Acti0n ^ Couneii (F:RAC) ’ N.Y. and The Children’s Founda- 

tion, Washington, D.C. Rut the reluctance of school officials to comply with the 
layv is not confined to Arkansas, ox even to the South. ACORN FEAC and The 
children s Foundation has received letters from low income people all over the 
country The poor implementation by the state and local officials is further 
o§khai r jf ted by iaCk ° f directi ° n from federal agencies and indiiferenee of federal 

When community groups first became interested in school luncl, urograms T 
wrote ft letter to Secretary of Agriculture Hardin requesting that USDA spel 
out more clearly the reimbursement rates to local schools. The letter was writter 
September iO, 1970; I have yet to -eceive a reply. 

t^^i? n A e 0 P °V nt To 611 Hiller den; the law was In effect, I advised local reporters 
to call Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Richard Lyng to verify that there was 
in fact a Federal Code of Regulations, and that it was, in fact, in effect. The 
printed response was a masterpiece of “hedging.” Lyng feigned ignorance that 

Sec«on m oVATl?^ t r r t ta V, T>° 10 ,°Tf " P *■? 60 * per lunch ‘ Despite the fact that in 
beet ion 210.11(d) of the Regulations Lyng signed, it States that, “the total 

reimbursement for general cash— for food assistance funds and special cash 

assistance shall not exceed 60 cents (12 cents from general cash -for food 

assistance and 48 cents for special cash assistance) for each Type A lunch 
®?F.T ed free or at a reduced price to children meeting the school’s approved eligi- 
bility standards for such lunches.” 

written two letters to USDA with absolutely no response (see Appendix 
C). USD A has not sent any explanation of their regulations, no statement of 
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they want to delay he, : they bave claimed that 

' staass^ 

,4 ‘ ”nolies n, ' diffel ' enliati0n in inColne firwiaelines over free or reduced price 

that the cornet can he reimbursed up to 

school officffi^s-^a^ef ! ^?all^g °^Td •hungry^'' 6 ^' • ? U ' cc ^ ncei * ned > 

x (:•.!• 
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■ *■■ ' * I ..If,'. .-:. ( ,’)u-i‘: ■•••<1 ;--;* /,> O. ■ r?%25^^ AlKNT !OF EDUCATION, 

| 

-Lopic ; Income -Poverty Guidelines fbr^ Detenni-imc RHffihiiifv f . 

Reduced Price Lunches ^ ' determining Eligibility for Free ’ anH 

reqid re^Siat 1 ^^Oo^s'ma tio r^whle^ u*^ 1 m fhn^ilv School : Xiliiich Act 
eligibility for free or reduced t)rice kmches ‘ - - income level for determining- 

Y OCtabeT , J - the number of 
along with the number ^ ree , or reduced pr- lunches 
we thought that you woulu neecf this info^ati^ ?.^^'-V* n 2? eS ’ tilis reasoil » 

A!ou will note that the hw does not rpnni™ h^h 0 - 1 to the opening of school/ 
he used prior to January 1 1971 Sine^vnc^ tll ? c ';' h . lS famil y -A ze income level 

yeai”\t^ r strongly^ toe^^bcmT 

ChifdVem* 00 * °f ,eb ' s v I’li^^^ Hnsnres^uwU 8 th^ou^io^t \lie ^chool^ear^for 18 !!!! 

tiiJueVrsXo? ye^- U h o^e vlr“ ^ ° f reimbursement will be for 

higher rate than that paid during tSf fast schoof v^r S2. wl . 1 -» *»e able to pay a 
rushed to you as soon ns it is avaflabfe ThP .nn^' T . hl ® “formation will be 
houses and is in conference. We are most anxi >u« P £? Passed both 
funds for next year before school starts *. iave fcbe information on 

tion would be particularly difficult this vpac Pirating on a continuing resolu- 
schools in the state — jchan^?^^/Srolta«i^ S ° many chan ^s in the 
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ibility for free and reduced price lunches in National School Lunch Program and 
^commodity only schools are prescribed, as of July 1, 1970, as follows : 



■Family size 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 ; 

Each additional family member 



48 States, 
District of 
Columbia, and 
outlying 
areas i 


Hawaii 


Alaska 


$1, 920 


$1, 210 


$2, 40 U 


2, 520 


2,900 


3, 150 


3, 120 


3, 590 


3,900 


3, 720 


4, 280 


4,650 


4, 270 


4,910 


5, 340 


4, 820 


5, 540 


6,025 


5,320 


6, 115 


6,650 


5, 820 


6,390 


7, 275 


450 


520 


560 




i "Outlying Areas'* include the Commonwealth of Puerto n<co, Guam, Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands 

Beginning January 1, 1971, the income poverty guidelines set forth a^ove are 
the minimum family size annual income levels to be used by local^sc&iool food 
authorities in establishing eligibility for free and reduced price lunches in 
schools. 

The income poverty guidelines are based on the latest statistics, as of July 1, 
1970, ox> poverty levels reported by the Census Bureau’s Current Population 
Reports, as directed by Circular No. A.— 46 of the Bureau of the Budget dated 
June 17, 1970. Variations for Hawaii and Alaska are consistent with such varia- 
tions established by the Office of Economic Opportunity in its Income Poverty 
Guidelines (34 Federal Register, Page 20431, December 31, 1969 : 35 Federal 
Regist . page 5948, April 10, 1970). 

“Income,” as the term is used in this Notice, is similar to that defined in the 
Bureau of Census report, Poverty in the United, States, 1959-1968, Consumer 
Income, Current Population Reports, Series P— 60, No. 68, December 31* 1969. 
“Income” means income before deductions for income taxes; employees’ social 
security taxes, insurance premiums, bonds, etc. It includes the following: 

(I) monetary compensation for services, including wages, salary commissions, 

or fees; (2) net income from nonfarm self employment; (3) net income from 
farm seif employment ; (4) social security; (5) dividends or interest on savings 
or bonds, income from estates or trusts or net rental income; (6) public assist- 
ance or welfare payments; (7) unemployment compensation; (8) Government 
civilian employee or military retirement, ox* pensions, or veterans’ payments ; 
(9) private pensions or annuities ; (10) alimony or child support payments; 

(II) regular* contributions from persons not living in the household ; (12) net 
royalties,, and (13) other cash income. 

In applying these guidelines, school food authorities may consider both the 
income of the family during the pest 12 months and family’s current rate of 
income to determine which, is the setter indicator of the need for free and 
reduced price lunches. 



department of education, 

Ij\ l tie Roclc y Ai‘1c., August 20, 1970. 
To : Superintendents Operating School Bunch Programs 

From: Rutli Powell, Director School Food Services 
Topic ; Application for a Free School Bunch 

The enclosed self certification form has been developed for use with the new 
School Bunch Daw. Even though the regulations have m been finalized, this 
form would appear to be entirely consistent with Congressional Intent with 
respect both to statutory language and the regulations promulgated by the 
Department of Agriculture. The proposed self-certification form provides all in- 
formation necessary under Section 9- of P.B. 91-248. and is intended to be con- 
clusive proof of the child’s eligibility for n "ree lunch. 

Although the law does not go into effort, until January 1, 1971, school districts 
are encouraged to use this self certification form immediately and receive 
federal reimbursement. 

To.: — - - — School District Bocal Group . — 
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APPLICATION FOB FREE SCHOOL LUNCH 

Tlie new School Luncli Law (R.L. 91-248) says that every needy cliild shall 
be giviin a free or reduced price luncli. In accordance witli the federal statute 
(42 iu.S.C. 1758) and federal regulations (Title 7, Secs. 210 and 245, Code of 
Federal Regulations), I request a free school lunch for my children. The guide- 
lines used be^v -7 are those prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture (Federal 
Register, Voi. 35, No. 153, Friday, August 7, 1970). 

.Names of all children in school, age, and school 





What is your income each month : 

From working (before deductions) ; $ , 

From other sources : $ From Welfare : $ 

Find your family size on the chart. If your monthly income from all sources is 
less than the figure given on the chart, you are eligible for a free school lunch 
for your children. 

Size of family : 



Number in family 


1 2 3 


- 4 5 6 


7 8 


9 


in 


11 


12 


Monthly income , 


$160 $210 $260 


$310 $356 $401 


$443 $485 


$523 


$560 


$598 


$635 



The information given on this application is correct to the best of my knowl- 
edge. 

I certify that my children are eligible for a free school lunch. 



Name: 

(Signature) 

Address : 



Copyright 1970, Arkansas Community Organizations For Reform Now, Ron 
G 95, Little Rock, Arkansas 72203. All Rights Reserved TJ.S.A. 

This form may not be distributed, altered or reproduced without the written 
permission of Arkansas Community Organizations For Reform Now, 




- C 



ACORN, 

Little Hoclc, A.vlc~, September 10, 1&70. 

Mr. Clifford Hardin, 

Secretary of A-fyt’Uxt.i Jure, 

U.S. Lcpuri s t t, ofsigriculture, 

Washington . Jj. O., , . . 

dear sir :Macy low income people in Arkansas have expressed some concern 
at the vagueuess of tii..* new regulations of the Amendment to the National 
Scliool Lunch Law. Members of ie Arkansas Community Organizations for 
Reform Now (ACOaN), ar*. organization of low income people numbering over 
six hundred meE.l’-e: s; are particularly concerned with local school official's reac- 
tion to the new legislation. We feel that unless LT.S.O.A. point blank expresses 
whether or not the money for reimbursement to tlie school districts will be avail- 
able if they i \ * TT.S.D.A.V income poverty guidelines in September, thousands 
of children wit! go needlessly hungry. This would be a frustration of the con- 
gressional intent that every needy child be fed. 



!, n- • v.. J 
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I urge yon to reply not only to my letter — as that would effect only the chil- 
dren of Arkansas, but to publically declare that money for federal reimburse- 
ment will be available to school districts if they use U.Si.D.A.’s income novertv 
gtiidj^lines .in September. v ' . / ; * 

l^weii, the State School tunch X)ireetor; has already urged school 
districts to use the ne\y guidelines (enclosed is; a copy of her letter) , but .man v, 
school boards .have refused because, they fear that federal reimbursement will 
not be forthcoming. Please help Miss Fowell to reassure them 
Bread/ Justice. ‘ 



Gary Delgado, 
Assistant Director. 



TJ.S. SENATE, 

Select Committee on Nutritio7i and FLuman Needs, 

, r ~ _ Washington , D.C. , September 16, 1970 . 

Mr. Gary Delgado, f 4 

Children* s Foundation Re p resent ative * 

A..C.O R.N., 

Little Rode, Arh. 

DEAR MR. DELGADO z As you know X was a co-sponsor of the school lunch legisla- 
tion that became Public 91- ?4S. 

Proper implementation of the provisions of this law is vital to the normal 
development of the impoverished of oui nation and in fact is in the best interest 
of all Americans. Therefore, it is my solemn hope that school officials will enforce 
the poverty income guidelines of the school lunch program in an inclusive matter 
m order L o reach all eligible children as Congress intended ‘ ' =•- ' f i 

Good luck with your efforts. < : 1 v.-nu .vj« .. 

Sincerely, < ■ *m ,v . n . - -i > . . 

'j, ' V. ■' V 1 • J *■’*-** d- 'George' McGovern; ' *‘-‘ v * 

; "• / ' Chairman. 

Arkansas Community Organizations for, Reform Now (ACORN), 

Mr. Richard Lyhg, Little Rocfc 2 ji.r7c. l Sopfwto-, 2/, wio. 

Assisi ant : .S eoret ary, • • j ^ .yy ; : • , J; .i ■ 

Washington , D.C. 

I’ve , written . a letter, to Secretary Hardin ( dated Sent lO’i 
requesting that he publicize the ‘foilowinfe : <s ’ 11 ^ * -r P«pt. ip.), 

school boards will be reimbursed; at a rate not in excess of up to 

100% or a maxiriium of sixty cents a meal' arid 
(b) That the Federal Regulation, except for tiie income poverty guidelines* 
rm became the law off the land upon publication i?i the Federal Register. 

Hi u s far, X haven't even received a reply to my letter 

The Arkansas Community Organization for Reform Now (ACORN) prepared 
Sh , ee r 5, or | c l 1001 . superintendents and newspaper publication in which we 
stated what the federal regulations were and h o/.v the North Little Rods School 
Board (and many school districts all over the country) is violating them. We 
even suggested that local reporters call you or Secretary Hardin at T T 43 ^ \ 
to verify the facts. . 

® Recent letter to Senator McGovern,, dated Aiugust 7. 1970. you state that 
fu . rfcll v r delay the issuance of final regulations by public bearin'* and esne 
cially in view of the completeness of the written comments we are recefvin J on 
the proposed regulations would, in our , view, be a disservice to children m/m 
can benefit only after local implementation . ” Yet you did a disservice to that 
local implementation,, by refusing to admit to a reporter from the Arkansas. 

e^ e rfe n ?o°' S 1 a article) that school districts could be reimbursed up to 
100 % tilt tost of the lunch up to sixty cents, in section 210.11 part (d) of the 
regulations you signed it states that “the total reimbursement for general cash — 
5m o f ° 0< 5 a ® sistanca funds and special cash assistance shall not exceed 60 certs 
(12 cents from general cash— for. food assistance and 4S cents for special cash 
for each, O^ype A lunch served /free, of- at a reduced price to children 
,n ?5rf iug the schools approved eligibility standards for such lunches” 
a ?***%?*■ M J^cuse f<>r tJlf - lack /of public: definition from TJ.S.1>.A. ' Countless 
School Districts allpyer the ., country, are, refusing to adopt not only the new 
incoin^-ppverty gr, delines, but also, all .otter .parts of, the. Amendment . and: 
even* t bed* .suspect .some of-them may not comply 
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I don’t understand the reluctance of ILS.DA. to intervene in- local school dis- 
tricts or even State School launch Directors bad policies— when they are bad. 
There Is no politics to letting children go hungry to avoid “political confronts, - 
tions.” T HUNGRY CHILDREN IS A **ppDlT10AD” RMLITY^ ; 

In North Carolina, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahdiha, Kansas/ and Mtissouvi, just to 
name a few states that ITu familiar vyit.ll iii ieruis of the. School Tauich Program, 
school districts are balking. U.B,D.A. 'is Allowing them Vo balk by not declaring 
that the law (except for the income poverty guidelines) is in effect notv, and has 
been in effect in its present state' since the New Reguladons were pubiislied iw. 
th % Federal Register, { , .. w ? t ■ ' , \!r. > . " - 

Enclosed is n copy of your telephone interview with the reporter from the 
ArUan&as Democrat, a ehpy of the article describing the administration of the 
School Lunch program in North Lit tie Rock and : a copy of a recent letter from 
Senator Mcdtivernio tier"'''/ '/ V - *\ l '' !,s ^ “ : '\ m * ,'p' ' * ’ *. 

I realize that you pr dbablyaren’t , h ware of the extent of the abuses of the 
school lunch law (right here, in Pulaski' Comity, children! arc working for their 
lunch) but children all dyer tile pouiitry could benefit greatly from a public dec* 
laralion froib U,S,DA; ThanUyoii very* hiudlu . ! ‘ . V . 

Sihcerely/In the Struggle/ ‘ : i « / ' 

‘ . .. ! j Gaby Da©ADo, , 

Assistant, ntregtor, GJiil&ren's JFouipdfyiiqn Represent tat ive. 



. ,.. . t . ,’,i^p|:NDrC p, , , f ... J,.*, 1 _. „ 

[Telegram] 

: ''*"*• ■■••■I ■' *‘ r •• Washington, 

Mr, Gary Delgado; * 5 : o - : : i-:*. d : i j - •. * 

Ltittio Roch-Arh\: x •«: * \*\ >* » . ri.df.w •; > - - 

In regard to your query on the recently published school liineh guidelines: 
Sees. 210 and 245, Federal Register, vol; So, No. 178— I -ant pleased to i.iform 
you that ■they became effective and binding* of • date p£ publication, Friday, 
September 4, 1970, with- exception, of maiidatory income’ guidelliies. 

School district has until the" end* of October to-submlt policy statement on free 
and reduced priced- lunches *but iti interim 4 must operate under regulations. 

.... ,m i ? i*>. Gab mihit, 1 y ?: ' 

General CounsM^BdleotGOikiTiii tee ofi'2Jutr it ion and Human, Reeds* 
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b i >"'«4i , ! tdv ■••■>? •'.*<! [Froin itfaa Aricangai ! DeBaohmtj- Aug; Si, 107®'! - • s ' r ‘ 1 ■ 1 

j- i • fy-r". f:tl *J »: V ■ iV. ■ Lp f III* * *»i| F oSlfVo'l* $ r ; -L 1 . 1 i ' -*dV* 

S TIOIiTElt Kk^IDENTB O ROTJP. ; ArppPS . , FiiEE gcHOOL IVlXN CITES , 

id . j- -a - ’ « \»d.j -j i.-- r . (By Martin Ehby) 11 r I |;: * ‘ 5 • - r> \‘ : ’* -‘ f r * - 

.Eighteen, residents p,f Shorter r . College Darden^/ ^ accompanied by several chil- 
dren arid supporters, today presented ^application ■ forms > for free school 1 lunches - 
tOjfforth ^ittlc Bock Echo oL Supt.n George E, Miller, viiKi i* = .■;.«* i n i 

About, iff, residents .had^attendedi a- meeting * earlier^ at i the Sherman Park Rec- - 
reation Center., at ; whiclii ; they ■ formed ? the 1 . Bliorter r College iGardens Community 
ni t i p n . j T1 1 ey were- organized; • by / ;Wade Itethke and/Garj' Delgado and a 
committee of residents. . ’ . * ry/.c;-;: ? *T .i:- ..r*! 

Entering the board room where the'-Shorter group was waiting. Miller obvi- 
ously was irritated by the demonstration : . 

“Yon people have a ??pokcsmah? ,r Mifler Waidr" n " 1 

./, < yV r hy : : -these ; forms; may |i?„asfc?!!n MiUeri saidf 'TV echfeve forms of our own." ■ ? * > 
Miller tbfdiDie groups^ schobl^distrief gave/ IS9,S29 free lunehes during- 

tbe last ^spbboA terpif oti. *fj hf unutio'J ■?} *j ‘lovliH to r.-~\ j>- .=■ n*' 

>Trs, Barbara; Howard, ,wJm resigned/ June T.'as-a North Little Rock teacher 
sard, .the Question was dfd^yeryone >who was entitled todheul get them, f ; 

MilTjeiv saidythat prices of ffunehes if oy< children i who, 1 paldrUad be increased to V 

“to take up the slack’* caused by school -In neb program had a 000 deficit Itefc 

y^ar^u^.fo j ijVhWv-R _o<f/ m Jj-nnnl r! /Ibfirif O‘n'1 n ^■gntYro;rri iiul t h/: - -ert 1 

r Mr|, * floward. t saicL Hurt shed hid turned^ inr ail ‘long list? of > names : of 'children > who ? 
w^re/cli^bl^, , %,but c she said, not ;aff -of theur received free Punches/ < ! '7 - Uuu ^> 51 

Assistant Supt. Doyle CrownQyer* >HSkedriV.W_ho turned^ them down ?" • i ■ ; l > : 
a’he^yoinau sSfiid she did, not know, ft ^iiivrOTt si bJhlo * 

^ r> f > ■ 42^77fi— 74— pt J S ^ 8 1 d -.»! u - .Dsyu fqqn nn r^hVihlA _ - 



if,* 

ib-T-ti, 
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Crownover said the principals of schools were the final authorities on certifi- 
cation of eligibility for free lunches. 

co /*tradicted -this and began to quote a federal law he said gave the 
parents the right to certify their own children. 

I don’t care what the law says,” Miller said. 

Turning to reporters Delgado said: “you got that? BCe doesn't care what the 
mu says. 

Delsado repeated his contention that parents have the authority to certify 

their own childrens eligibility, y 

firs i of January, 1071,” Miller and Crownover said In unision. 
i V ? , toLo ; ter Gardens residents gave Miller their forms and left. The visit 
lasted lees than 15 minutes, 

ioitLf ^ ee |i ns . prI ?? f, b th e visit to Miller’s office, those in attendance formally 
2i ort ^ r College Gardens Community Organization and most of them 
also joined the National Welfare Rights Organization. 

They filled ou t f° r tus prepared by Arkansas Community Organization for 
Reform Now (ACORN). The forms provided for the listing of all school-age 
Children in a family, and the family income. The forms also contained a chart 

S® ^ 1 |H 8 i t ^£-J5 mimum ,i ncom 1 e a 5 related to the number of persons In a family 
for which children could receive free lunches. 

The organizers for ACORN and the Arkansas WHO, Rathke and Delgado 
fu^f d ^- re ^ rter ? a ! ^ ter £ f° ra Ruth Powell, director of school food services for 

to superintendents operating school-lunch pro» 
grams, letter stated that AG ORN’s application forms were satisfactory for 

in applying for free school lunches. y 

^ though the reflations have not been finalized, this form would appear 
to be entirely consistent with congressional intent with respect both to statutory 
thcletter state! reAulati ° ns promulgated by the Department of Agricuilturc!,” 

"?*• propo^d self certification form provides all information necessary 
under -® -?* (Public Raw) 91-24S, and is intended to he conclusive 

proof of the Childs eligibility for a free lunch,” it continued. 

Although the law does not go into effect until Jan. 1, 11)7 1, school districts are 

re^bMsem^nti^Die better ^stated. flCat ^° n immedlataly ^^ive federal 

Delgado said that although the law did not officially go into effect until Jan 
school Ss?ricts lready had been appropriated and was available for use by tbe 

T ”!? ^ r ° ap lssaed a prepared statement which stated that the national School 
Rxinch Act provides that school districts can be reimbursed up to 1Q0 per cent of 
fhe price of a lunch with 70 cents being the maximum price per meal allowed 
c/ii sc ^^°l fii^rict must provide the children of all parents who turn in a 

form with a free school lunch, unless (sic) such time 
the statem?n^sai| triCt ““ prove oy a fair hearing that the child is not eligible.” 

According to the statement, all persons with incomes of less than $4 000 a vear 
were eligible for free school lunches for their children, , a year 

a ^ ermaD _ Davenport of Fine Bluff; a.* representative of a groun called Food 

o; ® cials don t have to pry into a family^ personal business ” 

^Saturday: tfg^t^.aU, 
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INCONRT6TEKCT ' 

SS^ S cited this alleged Instance of inconsistency 
School District. program of provding : free or reduced price lunches ; 
th?hR Silver City Community OrganSftiom fs hn Smple of 

and miss attitude of the North Little Rock School District; She 7 has four 
children m soh<mi- at- the present time. One eMld is receiving a f#i School funch 
* "l not. Tills .represents! u< direct >. violation! of Title 7; See 2453* (a V Code 
ofFleueratRegulattonsioiis nw&u-iq sb>a:!J-\r. <t ,i- : , v . Vj i u-i - V oa ® 

TWie child tiat is receiving a free lunch is forced to use special tokens to 
purchase the lunch in direct violation of Title iTfdBtffc 245;8i^o ie of Federnl 
Regulations. Mrs. : Sue Rirsey/ whomlsoi Uves in Silver Git v f ' Courts Mrt« 
attending the same school as Mrs.i Aldridge’s child ! . :’■> ifr-Xi • u enuu 

v AU i r ! ' lge ?, i 5 *?* 14 , is receiving a free school lunch, Mrs. Kirsey’s is not 

Yesterday, Mrs. Aldridge’s son got an application form for free school lunches' 
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1 Un T C & SSWK&- SSTJETK " ?a&° offlce to discuss 
school lunches, Th' first, from Shorter College Gardens, met with him on Augu 

school linch law fiorn the State Education Department and other sources with- 

° U |l!iier e Baid that until the district heard something definite it would do the 
best it could. 

nrfei^Ttrnr VIOLATING bUNCH IjAW* GROUP SaXS 

, rilis .. faet sheet,” prepared by Arkansas Community Organizations for lteform 
NO™ waV.prSSted by National Welfare Rights Organization members to the 

SC ^ 00 Thi a Ime t n<^ente e to : the National School Lunch Law (P,L. ©1-248) signed 
by tlic PresUlent May 14, 1970, provide a free or reduced price lunch to every 

has^dged that ail low income children in the nation 

ii iQ 7 o to all school districts In Arkansas, recommended set forth ibe nt 
TTSDA minimum standards for school lunches and suggested schools begin to u 

th ?.f Sfe^d'elln^pro^de a free or reduced price lunch to every child from 

a % m M y iA f Ru U th e p^5f, madet?ef dated lu&st 20. 1970, to all school dtetricts 

ards prescribed by the Secretary _of Agriculture- 170231 authorizes ad* 

“B The Agricultural Appropriations Act of 1971 (HR ITO.sa) autnoiizes an 

to IOO per cent of the cost of the lunch up 

40 . 2 ? a^c'new regulatibhs require that minimum eligibility standards be estab- 
8 - i ne new %™f“®y^ 7 Q ee 045 code Of Federal Regulations. Manda- 

iSST I ffieet ^ jluuary - ^ 1971. Interim standards must be sub* 

aistfict must distribute tpja.il parents Of |choor chRdren^ 
( a V The eligibility standards ; <b) How to make application s and <c> How to 




jtt.fi % Treated. low iiicome- vvim ^ * 

*‘7 Tried to save the Pixpayevs of North Tittle Xtock a cent by gPPl r - 

the higher reimbursement ratenow available;' d *-; < >= • Act- there is no 

of the new regulationsi to the National School Lunch Act there is no 
reason lor a s?hoofdirtr!S not to give a free school lunch to every low Income 



without exhausting available funds '■ hronfif t •' ,b ' ei ?®L U i Sed i : ^°^' school lunches 

same funds should b National School Clinch Act. These 

Is clearly a violation of the Intent oi ?h tatl ° n> i and clothing. This 

I program.”; , . . , r Congress and the regulations of the Title 



if-'rom thu ^rkangas'Deino’erat, Sept, 18/ 1.970] 

■ Schools Can Use . htjkcH Plait 

“° W School Lunch Program 

children, but needy 
ant secretary of agriculture said today. ° partlci P ? Ate until Jan. 1, an assist- 

thorlzin g d r 5mh{irJib,|nTfor^ 1 ”i4e P antf redu l e^ e fr 1 v^ Said t*»e bills au- 

by the House and Senate. However he said nlS in? 1*^*2!?? havc ‘ been approved 
for appropriating an additional $21T mlUion^r^l^SemSu 1 S2S*?"* a Provision 
is not included In the House bill * on * or the school lunch program that 

dlfferencee be? 

lunch program under a ioint rp^nlnHAn Department is operating the school 
program , UJJUei a Jomt re * olu ^°n authorizing early implementation of the 

... , , . . •' ' ‘ *i ■■• h - ■>:■?«.. MOVED . FAST - * i - /* \ ' '\ 

tlons schooik 1 Umf d 1 1 *° S “ £ , ? ur rc ^»Ja- 

(and participate in the program) V ,,i; ^ ^ W ® tlia ri to could go ahead : 



rr tree and reducer 

the cost of tile lunch tib ifco f 80 J (iettt^ "* * '* ~ ■•■•* <■*-.' ,sr~: 

state Education Deiuirthieri't:. 1 £ °£ . food services for the 




n,.e , - ( By r Herb 1 Wright Juno's ' 

tratioji oihee in two chartered {buses /Thg arrived t at f the ad minis-; 
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Terrace and Hemlock Courts, two public housing projects. They were accom- 
panied by Gary Delfarlo and Wad^ Ratlike! AGORK ^^pfegentatives- 

‘ MET RY MIELER ’ 

Tlie group filed in the administration hoard room where they . : were met by 
George Miller, North Little Rook school superintendent. Miller; proclaiming 
that he had “heard it all before,’* collected free school lunch application forms 
from the mothers. The forms were contained in small brown paper bags that had 
been inscribed, with the words, “Feed Our Children,” 

Miller tried to dismiss the group with, “Thank you for coming,” and left the 
room. Miller reappeared to tell them they could stay all day if they wantr d to, 
but he didn’t have time to listen to their arguments. 

The women, at the urging of the ACORN representatives, next filed into the 
lobby of the building and demanded that an emergency meeting of the North 
Little Rock School Board, be called. 

NOTICE REQUIRED 

They were told that they would have to give the board two weeks* written 
notice to he put on the agenda. The women, again at the prompting of the 
ACORN representatives, asked for a list of the school board members. 

Miller was leaving to get the list when a Negro woman told, him to hurry up 
and get the list “right now.** . . 

He wheeled around and told her? 

“If you’re going to order me around youll have to get it with a court order,” 

* * r * * *t * :p 

The women restrained Delgado and Miller beckoned for him to “come on.** 

A few minutes later Delgado was invited to step outside and “settle this,” by 
Doyle Orownover, assistant superintendent for administration. Crownover ac- 
cused Delgado of calling him a liar at an earlier public meeting. 

Delgado and Rathke argued that the school district is required by recently- 
passed federal legislation to provide all eligible children with free school lunches. 
The school officials? replied that they do not yet have the funds, nor have they 
had directives from Washington to implement additional free lunch programs. 



[Ffom the Arkansas JOemoci^at, Sept, 20, I970J 

Eighty Residents Demand, Free Luncris — -T ic et O ha roe Non-Patino 
Oheldren Get Ciffekent Treatment 

About 80 residents of the Granite Mountain. Highland Courts and Fast Little 
Rock areas rode three chartered buses to the Little Rock School District Offices 
at Markham and Izard Streets today to demand that federal guidelines for free 
lunches for their children to institute immediately- - ■ ; - 

Ih a meeting \#ith Dr. ‘ Paul R. * Fair, deputy superintendent, and Flo v cl 
Langston, assistant superintendeht fqf business amiirs-^Mrs. Rosie Washington, 
chairman of the Fast End chapter of the Welfare Rights Organisation, charged 
that poor children on the district’s £ re e lunch program were being treated differ- 
ently from other Children! ? ~ c:v '•* « r ! . r->: * r ; 10 n * r; v i mv ■'fj •' * r. • ; ? . - 1-**- 

[ * "With MrsV "Washington as ^spokesmen 1 for 'the * groiip 2 ! were Mrs. Barbara 
Hampton, chairman of tDe<G run! to Mountain’ WRO chapter, and Mrsi Rosetta 
Lewis, co-chairman of the Highland Courts chapter. 

The residents were accompanffid' by Gary Delgado and Wade Rathke. organi- 
zers for ithe Arkansas CommunityM Organizations for Reform Now. Delgado is 
also an organizer ^£or 1 the National s Welfare Rights * Organization;* and both men 
have organized visits of other community residents to ?thfe North Little Rock 
Behoof District Offices; * -ont n M 'nO. h-.*-:-; od bm- • ,•« 

Delgado said the chartered buses were ptfi d * for by the Children’s Foundation, 
which he said wafl-as national foundation -headquarters in Washington. ; The resi- 
dents, mostly women, carried empty paper bags on which had been - written 
Dfree luhohi’h^ mi-.. u : dt btfe . tf-i-.v.ir'j . a ^ *.'? i 

'Hi Mrs. Washington said -the group ; had ‘ come rtito • see <* that ■ all » poor people are 
given free lunches Kb v There are a Jot ) of ‘children in * the same household, land 
offiy part of them are getting free lunches, wn !r pr-i;-?,*. t-f --i 

- O *- ill! !. 
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She also charged that many children in the Little Rock School district who 
are receiving free lunches are made to eat out of separate colored plates, given 
special tokens, and are made to stand in separate lines, 

A . white woman who refused to identify herself charged that this practice was 
going on at Horace Mann High School and. Booker Junior High School, 

Jethro Hill, principal at Booker Junior High School, and Edwin Hawkins, 
principal at Horace Mann High School, say children receiving free lunches are 
not distinguishable from, those paying for their lunches. 

When asked if those receiving free lunches used a different iuneli token, stood 
in a separate line, used a different colored plate, or were singled out in any way, 
the principals answered with emphatic no's. 

Hill explained that paying customers place orders for lunch tickets in the 
office during the morning, During the home room period, lunch tickets are passed 
out to both free and paying lunchroom customers. “No one can tell*” said Hill, 
At Mann, students pay for their lunches as they enter the cafeteria. Hawkins 
sa 3 -s the lunchroom supervisor knows who the students are getting free lunches 
and let them pass. A tabulation is kept In the lunch room on the number of free 
lunches served, and student’s names are cheeked off as they enter. 

“We try our best not to emphasize them,’* said Hawkins. He said the school 
had some problems last year with a Neighborhood Xouth Corp worker, who 
would collar students receiving free lunches and ask “you got a ticket.” 

Fair told the residents that although legislation for a new free lunch program 
has been approved by Congress, allocations of funds have not been Education 
[Department guidelines for administering the funds had not yet been received. 

Jay Lipner, a Legal Aid Bureau attorney who also accompanied the group, 
acknowledged that money had not yet been made available but argued, that the 
district would be reimbursed for the additional lunches, and therefore should 
begin the program immediately. 

Fair replied “we have had experience with these kinds of bills before.” He 
said the district had faced a “similar situation when it began its Neighborhood 
Youth Program. 

“We can’t do anything until the state tells us how much money we have,” Fair 
said. 



[From tliQ Arkansas Gazette, Sept, 2S, 10 <01 

At Least a 2-Week Wait qi* Lufch Guidelines Expected, Officials Toed 

It will be at least two weeks before the release of federal guidelines for ad* 
ministering the new free school lunch program, North Little Bock school officials 
learned Thursday. 

Andrew O. Power, assistant superintendent for. education projects of the 
North Little Bock District* and. Doyle Grownover, assistant superintendent for 
administration, learned this when they met with Miss Ruth Powell, state direc- 
tor for the school iuneli program. * > . 

Power and Crownoyer wanted clarification of the administrative guidelines 
for the revised program, which goes into effect nationally January 1. , 

Miss Powell said that the United States Agriculture Department, which funds 
the program, was stili working on the guidelines. 

Interpretation of the existing guidelines has varied between school officials 
and, at least four neighborhood citizens groups, who have /visited the school ad- 
ministrative offices seeking immediate, implementation of the expanded program. 

BOARD WAITING FOR FUNDS, GUIDELINES 

The School Board, on the advice of Superintendent George ID. Miller, has 
declined to adopt the expanded school lunch program u n ti 1 it has the federal sup- 
plemeutul funds and : guidelines.';, The ^residents have, argued that the District 
would be reimbursed for expenditures if it adopted the program now instead of 
waiting .until January, i* whem the * District will be required to .adopt it* . i 
. j. Meanwhile, the District: continues to offer the free lunch program under the 
old guidelines, r « r V- AA - s-t, Ard : “* 

In an Interview Friday, Miss Powell said that she could not “blame” school 
boards y for not adopting : the- revised program without : the new; guidelines or: the 
assurance of funds. Asked if the Districts y would he reimbursed for the free 
lunches if they began now, she replied, “They will reimbursed until the money 
runs out.” 
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SIISS POWELL MEETS WITH USD A OFFICIALS 

Miss Powell met earlier in the week in Dallas with USDA officials from 
Washington. 

The guidelines will explain administrative details, procedures to enroll chil- 
dren, an appeal procedure for the program have been approved by both the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, but a conference committee lias yet to 
decide on the exact amount that will be released. Miss Powell said last year’s 
program was not funded until January, but it also reimbursed schools hack to 
the beginning of the school year. 

She said the new guidelines were necessary because of the various interpre- 
tations of the law. She said the federal lawyers a ad the lawyers of poverty ac- 
tion groups apparently disagree on the law. Since the National School Lunch 
Program is audited by the Office of Inspector General, “wo have to go by what 
their lawyers say,” she said. 

In North Little Rock, residents have been organized under the Arkansas Com= 
munity Organisations for Reform Now (ACORN). AOORN’s organizers, Gary 
Delgado and Wade Rathke have argued that the Board should begin the program 
immediately. . * 



[Prom the Arkansas Gazette, Oct. 8, 19T0J 
Nouth Little Rock : Lunches Withheld Strir Contends 

su ^ was filed Wednesday in federal District Court contending that the 
jSortli Little Rock School District is not providing free lunches to some poor 
children who are eligible for them under the School District’s eligibility 
requirements. ... . . 

/ P laintiffs ar « the Arkansas Community Organization for Reform Now 

(ACORN) and the parents of eight school children. The suit was filed as a class 
action in behalf of all poor school children in the district. 

The suit alleged that all eight children came from families whose income was 
Io ^V enough to qualify for free lunches under the School Distinct guidelines. It 
said that seven had applied for free lunches but Had been turned down and that 
the mother of the eighth had never been notified by the School District of the 
right to apply for free lunches. 

' Superintendent George Miller said he would investigate the complaints. “As 
1 know we have been applying our regulations equitably,’* Miller said, 

alleged that the School District used different criteria tc determine 
eligibility for junior and senior high school students, blit Miller said the criteria 

was the same for them as for elementary students. 

_ _ Miilnr is named as a defendant in the suit along with the School Board and 
Miss Josephine MdGillj director of food services ! for the School District. 

The parents who filed the suit are Mrs. Shirley Ann Martin, on behalf of four 
children attending Lincoln Elementary School; Mrs. Juanita Rainey, on behalf 
of a grandson, Danny Broyts, a student at JeffefAbn Davis Junior High School * 
Mrs, Mozella Rollins, on behalf of A son;' Andrew Rollins, a stufient at North 
Little Rock High School ; Mrs/ J olinnie Mae OfudnpV on behalf of a son Larry 
Grudup, a student at Rose City Junior High School, and* Mfe Bessie Mae Everett 
on behalf of a son, Anthony Swiiiey, a student at Lincoln Dleihehtary S^lioo 1 
' Mrs. Martin, Mrs.\ Rainey, Mrs; Rollins And Mr s/ Orudup an aUeged that tiieir 
family incomes were low enough to' iheet the School District’s eligibility require- 
ments for the free lunch program. Eligibility varies according to the size of the 
family. - T — . 

Mrs. Martin alleged that the School District had refused to provide free 

I All n 1 1 P H A JJ _ __ » 1 J : -m w -W— • _ , , , ^ 



them eS ’ bUt that e,cmentur i r school children in their "families were ’ receiving 

Mrs. Everett alleged that her child was eligible, but said that she had never 
received, any inforinatioii from the school District about the free lunch ‘program 
and had not. applied. She said her /only information about free lunches came 
from ACORN... ^ _ 

^ The plaint^^asked the court to ^ssue an hi jimbtibnj^direcUug School ; Officials 
to free punches to all school children who qua! if y under tlie District’s 

regulations. ■?- -v‘- *■■■-* =-r * /iS A--, s 

i- ■ ?ft la:; 3 --hO' i r f m- //mT' -y/-; . / ; l r . y > < r c- / r =y 
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ij-12 4 FREE LUKOIIES BEIIS'G PROVIDED 

lo^>00 Sel1001 r>ifitrio,; ls Providing 1,424 fies lunches out of an enrollement of 

al ?° ns,i<><1 tl3e court to order, the defendants to send notices 
children in^thd tidc6° S ' ,fl ” d application forms to the parents of nil school 

this was being clone this week in compliance with a new federal 
law that tadtes effect January 1. He said the law required school officials to Send 
- th f free t .! un * program and application forms to all parents and to 
ruASiV' lie infoi-matioii the parents certify. Oil the form about their income. Under 
the old law, school officials could investigate to determine if the parents had 
listed their correct income. Miller said, 

wiuci? “ l f°, asbe 4 that principals not be allowed to sit on the panels 

which I'oai appeals from denials of free lunch , eligibility. The principals make 
the initial determination of eligibility, so it is unfair that they also sit on 
the panel which reviews the case, the plaintiffs alleged, ° 

,, J XllI f r A ^ ni .^ ^^ 00] ^District was still waiting on guidelines from the 

, Agriculture Department on implementing the new law. He said he 
didn t know what the guidelines would provide about who can sit on tlie 
appeal panels, • * . . u 

aD » eals arenow beard 1 by a panel composed of the principal, the school 
social worker and the children s teachers, the suit said 
/rhe piaintiffs are represented by Jay O, Lipner of the Pulaski County Legal 
Aid Bureau. Ronald r ; Pollack of the Center on Social Welfare Policv and 
Law- of New lork. and Philip B. Kaplan, a Little Rock lawyer who handles 
many civil rights cases. 
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I Prom .the Arkansas , Gazette, pet. 1970], 

Adults Siek More Hilp foe Lunohis 

PINE BLTre.- Twenty-nine, adults representing, the Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion mekwith officials of the Fine Bluff School District Friday morning to seek 
increased aid for the free lunch program. 

Herman Davenport, a representative of TOO, said. 50 petitions were being 
presented to the school administration to ask for additional aid under Title I 
federal funds. The protest was centered on requests for more specific additions 
to welfare clients children in the. school lunch program. 

The group arrived by ehartered bus and met with school officials for 20 

m in ii teg. T. h ey lef t Quietly Dr, C. R. Garrison, superintendent; of the Pina Bluff 
S chool District and ; LarpeIl .Da vis, a Negro administrator for Title I {funds, met 
with the WRO representatives. • • *• • = 



, ici|ueni, tui 

Hliouldbe ®uhihittea in f writing tpj sphool officials. 

Davis told the "roup t lint Title 1 fund a. y oyered dental, medical aid and cloth 

Safe's school lunch,- program and. any request for 
^S®fWM^5y^fleratipn,-,'r^ediately, Dav©nport‘ 
announced a y^y^ppto^vf jpffjhg ^^^yvp.uld meet ( Tuesday night witti the 
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provide my children and all low income children in the district with free lunches. 

I further request that the 'Title 1=8910 funds not be spent on school lunches. 
My reasons for this request are the following : 

1, Title I is a valuable though limited program. These funds could be better 
spent on needed books, clothing, and transportation for my children. 

2, I feel that the free school lunches are an expense that can and should be 
met by the National School Lunch Act, not Title I. 

3, Since the School District is now spending Title X funds for school lunches 
when there is another, more suitable, federal program with recommended guide - 
titles for that specific purpose, our district .vims the real danger of being cut off 
from Title I funding, A federal audit could find the district misusing federal 
funds. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Name , 

Address 



City or Town ; Arkansas 

Local Group : 

Arkansas Community Organizations for Heform Now (ACOEN) 

Box 695 

Little Hock, Arkanss" 72203 

Senator McGovern. Mr* Thoms ? 

Mr. Thoms. Thank you. Senator McGovern. 

The testimony which follows may differ somewhat from that of 
previous speakers, in that X will speak about a community that has 
no school-lunch program. 

X am an attorney employed by Rhode Island legal services. My 
reason for coming today is to describe the efforts made by a group 
of people in one community, the city of Central Falls, to establish 
a school-lunch program. 

Over the course of 5 months earlier this year, the issue was focused 
upon and a great deal of effort was expended in •organization and 
action to find a solution for the" problem. % ' ' 

I believe the history of this campaign will demonstrate the interest 
in school lunches felt by significant numbers of people in a city with 
no program at all. " . , ... „ ; . ■ . , - 

There wily first' be a? brief description r of tile city itself, followed 
by an outline of the structure’ and operation of the school-lunch 
pregram throughout the State. Ijastly X’ will try to portray specific 
efforts made, .this ^eaf td ihstifute .a pfogfam^^ffbrts hot yet ‘sne- 
cessfuh but defiriitely .riot^kiB^h ^ ^ ,s s 1 : 



lihpiilati<>ii is - 5,500^1^ls 'tSislri 1 $t v W'as ih f 1950, although' the $tateh\:s 
grown by 150,000, to about 950,000. In the 1970 cenpus'tlfe city' was 
one of } four to 1 osiv pbpijlati oh Cilice* T960. ? H ’ ! * t * j ‘-* ;i 

“ ' ‘ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ' ic 



f ... .. . . . , = Sf 

J> jhSfcicJver'^ T ^§^afe^imle‘ ? ih ; size! Its laiitl is fully de- 
veloped. Rut the development is vciy old. Only l.S J her dent of the 
lid1ieii% # ' uiiits were f built" aftdf -1950. 7 ‘ ^ ^ 5 1 5 1 ] 

■ 1 brief 1960>n^tts figures r u r >s *'mif . ai : *> u i ■ urn 1 

Owner- occupied dwellings are 25 % 

■-Derc^lt Mi!'* . JTf 4 - w i ; t lii 

i'll 000,009, T r ,>t unit 

:v/ 0"^ "K- 1~Aj i-‘ fin; 



54'; percent. 
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Housing units with central heat — 35 percent. The State’s average 
is 71 percent. & 

Medium family income — -$4,875. The State’s average is $5,590. 
r h_e number of families below $3,000 in family income— 20 percent. 
Ins state's average is 16.7. ' 

In 1968 there were 800 vacant apartments in the city? but a great 
pe £S enfca ®? °* Were in uninhabitable condition. 

1 he major economic problem of the city is that governmental and 
educational costs have increased, while the tax base has not expanded 
and will not expand without imaginative and costly new ideas, 
wiiicJi have not materialized, 

made a inquest to the State government this year for a 
J^uu.uuu loan. I Ins kind of request was unheard of, but its uniqueness 
310 - persuade governor Licht to grant it. 

I lie following is a brief description of Central Fall’s educational 
system : 

There are seven public and six parochial schools. The total student 
population is 4,500, or 2.5 percent of all Rhode Island students The 
pre-pupil expenditure in Central Falls is $402 for all schools. The 
state s average is $552. 

The State government’s educational reimbursement level is the 
maximum for the city. This is the only citv in the State with the 
maximum level of reimbursement for general educational expenses 
for the entire city. 

iT ^ercent; of; persons over 25 have completed high school. The 
State’s average is 35 percent. . ;**" 

p 310 school -lunch program in the city, and no school has 

facilities for cooking or. dining, . 

Here is a brief description of the State’s organization of the school- 
nnch. program. Perhaps , Rhode Island is unique in that the State 
department of education is, heayily involved in the school-lunch pro- 
gram. For most programs in the State, the cost and control of 
aclmniistratiye- and .kitchen personnel, storing, processing, and fcranst- 
PQV-a-ion of the food are all in the hands of the State. These expend* - 
tures, pms student payments for lunches, ; make : up the non-Federal 
sliai e of the operation, pf tho.school-IuiiclL qirogram. 

} - fetate _ involvement pro^des consistency of quality, although 

noFn^^ardy, of Ro^y. 0 p^aBtiqaliy m 29 comnumitii there iSe 
j 1 ft h 9 hSored programs, r In Jve communi ties there are only 

^ .others there are both kinds 

Every public lii^b school in the State,except that of Central Ealls, 

Thirty,six,frP,33 junior-hiffh schools have pro- 

lunches. , 

11 T 1 1 h 69 ’ the Stdte-sponsofed programs provided 65 percent of 
f e ' Ll,e iLqcallyroperatcd , program^ p ro vided 



£JSV- v fi.MC '■ ■};;? i r; ; . : . 

166-:senopls 4 war .e; ill; the .State school- 

In 1969-70, 189 schools . paffioipat©^ iii the State-sponsored pro- 
mxTaf ™400,900 h werfserved/ j 660 * 000 free or reduced-price, lunches 
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Tims, in 2 years there was a 800-percent increase in free and 
reduced- price lunches, while the total number of lunches served 
increased by 50 percent* * 

I will now describe, in abbreviated form, the events that took place 
in Central Falls in the effort to get a school-lunch program, started. 

Last fall, the present school committee was elected. One of the 
significant issues on which several school-board members ran was 
the initiation of a school-lunch program. Those persons who sup- 
ported such a program wore elected. That is where the battle began, 
for many people in Central Falls, mainly parents, requested the 
school committee for a commitment during the winter of JL9o9— 70. 

The Catholic Inter-City Center, of the JDiocese of Providence, 
established a branch office in Central Falls. It was a project called 
HOPE, which focused on several issues facing poor persons m the 
city. The most important issue quickly became school lunches. 

1 will recount briefly the series of meetings that were held in the 
winter of this year. 

On February 12, a small group met with the State school- lunch 
supervisor, Mrs. Maureen O’OonnelV who expressed surprise that 
the high school that was supposedly being built in Central Falls 
had not yet gotten off the drawing board. This school will have 
school -lunch facilities, but its completion iould be several years away. 
Mrs* O’Connell indicated that the state had been and. still was very 
interested in seeing Central Falls have a program. She provided the 
people who came from Project HOPE with facts and figures and 
a, n outline of a, lunch program. - - - : — ; -t 

Oil February IS, lOO vparents met with other, officials from the 
state school-lunch office* Again the program was described, and mAich 
interest was generated from the meeting. : ; 

; On February 20, another ^ small group went back ; to the State 
School-lunch office with f more question's, and received more detailed 
information. . *.? -■•>*•? i /-/■;?:% . % . . r 0 .. 

On the 24th of February, 100 parents met with the school com- 
mittee and State school-luncli officials. » The? meeting produced much 
debate concerning the need for and cost of a program; parents were 
on both sides of the issuer rThe school committee was very - reserved 



in expressing concrete views. 1 T H shorn* I r ’ 

Essentially^ the f schoOhlunch; : issue was dodged by the committee. 
The v. members A jr^ujctanjfe/ to, -oonsideri speciiiOfT^^ 0 ^als* //riw -J 
During the next few weeks| j a ; great j t deal of ^ork^’aS; j. done by 
muimbers. iof ? group 4 mfcerestediiiri^ £selmQh lunches. 

Efforts were made rto ; contact, Senior uBelly whowas Interested and 
helpfuk SeUator Pastore wHs-also kept- informed# * *■> ^ t r 
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on e committee’s effort to establish the cost of a program. The 
report stated that the city itself would have to contribute several 
thousands of dollars, which were not available, in order to start a 
program. The supporters of school lunches vigorously contested the 
committee- s facts, assumptions, and conclusions,' without success, 
A vote to table the school lunch question for this year passed 
unanimously. 

On May 4, the school committee met, and considered new pro= 
posals briefly. Through the efforts of Senator Pell, the office of 
Economic Opportunity offered Central Falls $5,000 to start a break- 
fast program for the balance of the year, ft was refused. 

Another offer, based on OEX) proposals, of $20,000 to start a 
school-lunch program was also refused by the committee. 

This was perhaps the first time in the history of the State that 
money without strings attached was completely rejected ; the refusal 
was ironic in view of the clearly established interest and need. 

At the end of the school year, an extraordinary and contested 
campaign had resulted in little concrete success aside from the 
intangible benefits of citizens having organized to confront the 
system. Several individuals and project hope staff people came to 
Ithode Island legal services in late May seeking a legal solution. 
Up to this point, we have negotiated with the School Lunch Office 
of the State Depart men t of Education, and have reached an impasse. 
The Department will not take affirmative steps to establish a pro- 
gram in the only community in the State without one. 

The legal issue at present is whether or not the State’s involve- 
ment in virtually every other community compels it to take affirma- 
tive action in Central F alls, despite the reluctance of the financially 
overburdened city itself to apply for a program. 

VVe .arc presently discussing with our clients the advisability of 
i i tigati on in F ederal Court. ’Whatever results from ; legal action, if 
it is taken, will not solve the greater problem of carefully ensuring 
that federal food programs areT fairly* administered and fully funded! 
It As to 4 he hop ed * that r this committee 5 will continue to operate as 
a f ortim v f Or; continued stf tengtheriing cf such programs. 

Thank you for the opportu hi ty ' to be here. * u» ^ n.* 

Senator McGo^pn. Thank you, Mr. Thoms/ ■ ,-f. .• * . » , i , v, . q ■- s y » s ■ 
Mr/ Fuqua, have you observed that considerable confusion about 
the new schoolduneni /regulation oamong local officials as ^ to wlieh 
tKey ^ w nils 

witfcseem to 

think ^ A • - r/r - rcoih ] 

Senator McCf oraioj/ : Thitt : general ' impression , * that' Tahu&ry 

1 is wheh they^ - * * ■ r i * ■ 

^InWrtrfrrr!^ 'floiifw is 

bag^hattir Ih ^thd school-iuncH application* r fprm * ! that I 
read/totMis^ 4his>m:orningy AherCA as 

ybu^khOW. /aboutr^a fcbtfil/^eeMylhidOihe *©f ‘ thfr*f ttmflyrrAmd^ that 
taken ^ ^ A ■wittamhtrr ?jdf 

^^T^onhrfeeiptflbf to 

kehild Ak fleli^hl^fdf 1 : a^-ffoe-dr 

. 'f rO ngr/d ■ ;i rum*, jibim 

^nishvitri dAnt tf frimoO &i14rhrm6z • 



Mr* Fuqua, In this particular system where the application form 
came from, they do not use an income scale- £ don’t know how they 
determine it.: That is our basic point of chfference with them— --how 
do you determine which children in. this system you are going 1 to 
provide a free or reduced-price lunch to ? 

Senator McGoveen* Do most of the local districts, so far as you 
know, use the $3 ? 700-ineome scale established by UBDA? 

Mr. Fuqua. I believe most of them are generally using that scale 
at this point. : ; . . 

Senator McGoveru. Mrs. Hurley, 1 was wondering, in connection 
with the suggestion you made about really taking extreme action 
to the point of a citizen’s arrest, were you aware of the story in the 
Modesto area that the two previous witnesses referred to, where a 
group of citizens actually filed suit against the school board in court 
to require that a free and reduced-price school-lunch program be 
operative ? They not only filed suit, but ; they won the case. Were 
you aware of that? 

Mrs. Hcimur. No, I wasn’t aware of that, And that is a good thing 
to do. ; ; . ' 



•. But when young kids are hungry and you have to work for the . 
court system, it takes a long time. And I am not willing to wait, and 
my children ' arenft. And a hell of ? a lot, of other people are not 
willing to wait ! : : - . ri ; . . . 

‘ The people in America may be tired, of hearing of the hunger issue, 
and ecology is the thing to get .into. But I am not tired of it And 
T have been heading of it a Tong time. 

My kids are hungry, and other .kids <are hungry. And as far as 
I can see, nothing has been done at the local , level. ; v/ , .. 

Senator McGrovmiw. Do you see. any evidence that, the US DA, the 
Department of Agriculture, is working with . local school districts 
and trying to get these go i delines fimplemexited I fto • ; . / : v 

Mrs. Hupuey./vI; have : seen welfare rights groups in areas in 
Massachusetts be able to get something, done. . People by themselves, 
first ; 5 of all no information is given out; * /The average person pn 
welfare or low income or they are laid off because of the condition 
the economy (is . in right* now, s do hot know- they* -can, get: a f free^or 
reduced price ; lunch* > r f xvi ^ v xo ?rr . K J ;:rr ] vr .,V f 

f The information; is hot giyeA out; Jt t is held! by a few people; in ! 
turn let the people they; select have jthose} fi’ee ? luncliesjso theqjeople 5 
don?t /know * whaty to ; do. . ? The> only 0 things tha£o sail be done, r to .get ; 
guidelines ori.to [get ithedpnohep tgiyen ou^is>to 

and; usually it is? /formed ? around , .welfare vrights n group*; already, 
form 6d "in-thAtf are v 1 ; : zf : - : tv rlV Aft?:, v i: J AxA Ad * A- 

Then ^it; is;StiiIvhartb Thoj cityrOf Hosto daw/ suit because | 

of .fiiotr being xable -get?- guidelines ipr-, anything lost tK|th] 

lffllttiW .vhnti jiuj - -,v f A a ; cfo/r 

i Senator* McGqveru; .;HPWi iflp> the ,sohobli ^fffc^als; tllemsel yes. res pon du 

■rk irrtn rk -*-i a! >vk .vk T'*. v ..r, ^ l .QlTirH Ijtl ' - , 



„ .. 

you got any Mnd of response? : • . >, Jn y, 

Mr. HntLBf. All kinds of raises goih^ou^h 

thej fPSQcediiEA^pliprej^c^vt^ it; 

cqip.^.tO; ^v^ SOi people .goipg to a ; schopl board 
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meeting and say look we are going to talk about school lunches, these 
are the regulations, we are supposed to be getting them. Nine times 
out of 10 they will walk out or call the police or say something like 
tlio head of the department in Chelsea says, u when the welfare 
department staid s teaching the children then we will start feeding 
them. 53 They are just not willing to meet with us on these things. 

They know the money is there and they know they are supposed 
to do it but ill a lot of cases they just don’t want to and they just 
don’t care. It is just too much of a hassle to them, 

Senator McCtovfhn. Mr, Delgado, you testified about on© ease, as 
I recall, where the child in the family that was eligible for free 
lunches but other children in that same family were not. I am not 
quite clear how that could happen under the present regulations. 

Could you elaborate on that a little more ? It wasn 5 t clear to me 
just exactly how you thought that situation had occurred. 

Mr. Delgado. Actually it can’t happen legally under the present 
regulations. 

Senator McGoverh. What was the rationalization for it? 

Mr, Delgado, The school officials are required to hand out a form 
and eligibility standards and an appeals procedure at the beginning 
of every year. But in this particular case they hadn’t been handed 
out, new children had entered into the school system and had not 
received the free lunch. That is, just what happened. It is a situa- 
tion in which one of this woman’s children was receiving the lunch 
and three weren’t because of that type of a progression. 

Senator M cGovekn . It was very clearly in violation of the regula- 
tions. There is another point that you made thati I was not quite 
clear on. What is the confusion that you referred to surrounding 
the regulations in regard to the timing in the school year when local 
officials are supposed to prepare and distribute applications, what 
was the point you were making; there ? l J : • « ? .■ 

Mr, Delgado, In one section of the regulations, I think it is section 
245.10 of the’ Regulations^ school districts' are required to prepare, 
(1) eligibility requirements, (2) set up a fair hearing procedure, 
and (3) a school lunch / form,/ They* are required * irr that section to 
send that information' but 1 • to 1 the community^ : and f publicize it in 
newspapers at the beginning of every school year. But irr ^another' 
section^ *' of I the * regulations ( 245, 12 ) 1 they are ! - actually not v required 
to 1 f ofintiJ ate those 1 type f of Hprocedur es -> -until^2 ' months > lifted the 
beginning- the 'sbhobl ' ye&r:Lirqr which 

were- publish^ < Feder&l li&gister* jSeptemibor^4 < state [ that the* ; 

sclibbb district 1 has ^gotTo^hkVe ' that iiiformatibh'rehdy to sdhd’to the 
State school lunch director 2 months after mi blication?imtKe { federal » 
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is the burden of proof or eligibility; is it on the parent or the poor 
person who is trying to qualify his child or is it on the school hoard? 
What is your feeling about tlie appeals set up in the new law? 

Me, Delgado. The legislation, and according to what I have read 
on the legislative intent, especially in section the. bu?: den of proof 

was clearly to be on the school district. But in practical application, 
if tho school district refuses to set up an appeals procedure, the poor 
person is then forced to appeal to the school district. If the poor 
person appeals to the school district he takes that burden of the appeals 
off of tho school district Just by making the appeal himself, and also 
he appeals to the same people that refused him the lunch in the first 
place. So it is sort of a double jeopardy situation that a poor person 
is placed in. v : - 

Senator McGoveen. I would like to ask this question to each one 
of the three witnesses here. I think you can tell there is a growing 
amount of frustration on the part of the members of this committee 
about the difficulty that we have in getting these regulations func- 
tioning the way we intended. Now perhaps a lot of that fault 
belongs on the Oougress, I don’t know. ;; , .•> i ; . 

But in any event do . you thirffi there needs to be a continuing 

surveillance, perhaps field hearings from time to time by this or 
some other committee of the Congress where we go into the com- 
munities from time to time and turn the public .spotlight on the 
actual operation of our school lunch program and maybe Oil the 
absence of those programs? 

Does that kind of effort help or does it mean when we go in we 
get a little flurry and then it is forgotten after the committee 
moves on, 

Mr, Fuqua, would, you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Ftjqxfa. I think most assuredly that would be a step in the 
right direction. Congress proposes laws and regulations, provides 
funds, tlie intent is always good, I think, and then when it gets 
down on the local level you have people who try to circumvent those 
laws and regulations through some philosophical difference of their 
own, peril axis, or simply because they doirfc want to comply. X know 
before we made contact with the Children 5 s Foundation this summer 
we had groped around in the dark for about 3 years trying to find 
out, you know, the workings of local school lunch policies; who did 
you appeal to ; who did you go to ; what did the law say. We didn’t 
know any thmg, hardly, tmtil we got their publication of the School 
Lunch Bag. I think every community certainly should have access 
to that piiblibation because it is laid out step by step how you can 
possibly improve the local school lunch program in your community. 

Senator McGoveiitkt. I have the feeling, if had not been the 
probing of this committee over the last year and a half, in the 
absence of that a lot of these programs wotM just be frozen, they 
would be inoperative entirely or at least limping along on a level 
where most of the people that we intended to assist woxild be entirely 
outside the scope of the program. 

Miss Hurley. _ : . ; , ; 

Mrs, Htmr^ I think that short of threatening local school com- 
mittee people with arrest, or other thmgs,; that ’ a Seriate committee 








coining in and keeping them honest could be the only thing that 
could prevent what is happening, to keep it from contihumg to 

hannp.ii. • . ' ** 



Mr. Delgado. I think I would preface my - answer by savin"- the 
only support I got on any efforts in Arkansas has been fronT this 
committee through a letter from you, Senator McGovern; and a 
telegram from Mr. Cassidy, I think that it M be a really im- 
portant thing to do in a lot of the countiy to keep school officials 
honest, as Mrs. Hurley said. I think ' it is a very important idea. 

Mrs. Huhlej. Another thing that would be important is may m 
a bill Similar to the Massachusetts bill. Ifi04, forcing all schools to 
have a school lunch progi’am. Because it is bad enough when they 
have one and have to go through hell just to get it but the ones that 
don t have a program attd dcn’t Have school lunches, there is nowhere 



3r McGrdv'BRir. Thant you v< 
testimony, especially your will in 
T want to thank 1 each on© of y 
The committee will b© adjourn 

(Whereupon, at 3 p.m., the committee was adjourned.) 



, we appreciate your 

o come back this afternoon. 
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APPENDIX 



Rockingham County Department of Social Services, 

Reidsville, September 23, 1B70 . 

Hon. Qeaffokd M. HAnmw, 

Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture , 

Washington, D.<7. 

Dear Mr. Secretabt : As Director of the Rockingham County Department of 
Social Services (public welfare agency), X am concernea by the malfunctioning 
of the National School launch Program v^ithin the Eden City School System, 
Eden, North Carolina. I am enclosing copies of correspondence originating be- 
tween my office, the office of the Superintendent of Eden City Schools, and the 
office of the North Carolina State Director oil School Food Services for the pur- 
pose of stat ing what the problem is and the attitude of those concerned with the 
problem. Also, enclosed is a copy of the Eden City School Dunch Policy and 
Application Form. 

This matter has been previously brought to the attention of Mr, Ilubert IX 
Rorex, Director, Child Nutrition Division, United States Department of Agri- 
culture by a staff member of the Children’s Foundation. 

We were heartened by President Nixon’s promise of school lunches for all 
needy children by Thanksgiving 1970, as stated by his nutrition advisor. Doctor 
Jean Mayer. We know your commitment is no less. We urge you to study the 
policy, application form and other conditions applicable to the Eden City School 
System’s lunch policy. If you find their policy not in compliance, we urge you to 
have th© lunch program brought up to the standards set by the Congress and 
your department. 

Sincerely yours, 

Glenn d. Fuqua* 

Director. 



Depaetment of Public Instruction, 

Raleigh, N.O., September 15, ii?70. 

Mb. Glenn D. Fuqua, 

Director of Social Services, 

RocUingham County, Reidsville, N.O. ^ 

Dear Mb, Fuqua : Thanks for your letter of September 8, 1970, expressing your 
concern over the free and reduced priced lunch policy in the Eden City Schools. 

Tne new requirements and regulations to carry out the provisions of the 
amendment to the National School rUunch Act Public Daw 248-91 do. not go into 
effect until January 1, 1071. - Ail school units s have been advised to continue to 
use th^r^^free; and $ reduced price lunch policy that was inforeed for the school 

p £■ aha new J^uidelihes In f effect = as soon >- as we 

■ . provide 'wese' requirements. Mrs 1 : : * >-* T vr&r ** f ^A e V ,, -‘’ 

.=v 'i Sincerely , X!£K^4Vir£fc. t .< ytf* i,* 

m*L : . . Bautt W. Eaton, . 

# . •? z- ' :• ; v State Director, School Food Services. 1 






■to Lbs is m'-? • 



u / 5i-' . • t'H* V.;,, ■' 



-..i "rsVi ■■cri ■ ig'.UiiO -—rrr “ ism l 

- ^ r.-‘ nr.? rv :• v “■ F^nrN.O.,ySeptemoer l0 9 1970. r 

rector, Rpotilngjiam ,Op W ty Department of Social Bermoes, 
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Fuqua rWeare handling our problems very much In the sameman- 



ner as Ralelgh and other systems are having to handle them. ;Ij serlouslyr doubt 
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that^we have a single indigent who is not eating lunch in our schools. Thank 
jou for the names you sent me. 

Very truly yours, 

John Hotjoh, 

Superintendent. 

,, ^ „ _ Seftembeb 8, 1970. 

Mb. John Hough, 7 

Superintendent, Eden City Schools 
Eden, 2V. <7. 

■ De ^5 ¥ b ‘ JioxyaTL : Thank: you for your letter of September 1. X regret, how* 
? t ^ one °* tbe Questions in my August 28 letter were answered. In view 
of this, I have directed a letter to Mr, Ralph Eaton requesting his assistance in 
answering these questions. If Mr. Eaton Is unable to answer or respond I shal l 
initiate correspondence with the Honorable Clifford M. Hardin, Secretary, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 

,, Von will find enclosed a list of children who presently receive assistance 
through the Aid to Families with Dependent Children or foster care programs. 
Where possible we have identified the school and grade placement. During the 
week of September 21-26 we will contact these children to see if lunches are 
being provided. As for documentation these children are from families receiving 
public assistance and further evidence as to need and hardship should be waived. 
However, you agree to provide these children with a free or reduced price 
lunch, we will assist their parents in completing your application form. At this 
point we, therefore, request a sufficient supply of these forms he sent to our 
agency for possible future use. 

As to your letter, "in the administration of the welfare program In my unit 
L all<JW welfare recipients any amount for school lunches T\ the answer is 
''*? and Federal policy prohibits the inclusion of funds for 

school lunches within a public assistance grant. 

Whether or not we Increase our client group population is Immaterial. I repeat 
my earlier statement that the Rockingham Oounty Deparhaent of Social Serv- 
has comm ittedit self to insuring that every poor hungry school child is fed. 

I o that end we will leave no stone unturned. The matter will not be dropped 
until we have assurance that welfare children will be fed a free or reduced 
price lunch. 

Yours very truly, 

Glenn D. Fuqua, 

_____ Director. 

MB. RAttBW.EAKS, Skptkmbeb 8,1970. 

Director s School Eood Service, 

North O nr otinor Depur ttnent of Public Xnstruotion, 

* r:.,:* 

: On ^«*ust^8, 1970 I wrote Mr. John Houfth, Superintend- 
t? Schools,, HdeDj North Carolina concerning the policy applicable 

S ^° l ,u !\ cll .V roK 5 am - were sent a copy of this letter, alone vrith the 

°» September a, 1970, I received a reply-from 
which-failed^ to answer any of ?the Questions presented in nay August 
^ letter to him. I enclose a copy of liis reply. r 

I respectfully request your opinlbh;- as to whether the Eden ^ policy fensi state 

— —^" atlo 5 of Whether or not a family's child/ 
children arc enntled to a free or reduced price lunch. 

^ ttiia ^ Intormattbii, . X shall seek advice from the 
s States Department of Agri- 

* «“» s*ch and tired of poor children betnj? 
uenied^cCeSH i^ free or reduced priced school lunches. Furthermore. ! repeat my 
co nte ntion that the Kden O ch poV Duiieli Fcillcy is pborly vvTl an dttiat certain 
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Edkn City Soeoois, 

Eden, 2V<7.* September 1 , 1970* 

Mb. GrEifif Fuqua, 

Director of Social Service 
Metdsville, jV.c7, 

Peak Mb, Fuqua : Yours of August 28, which I received Saturday, exhibits a 
spirit that one would expect of a disgruntled employer to a dissatisfactory em- 
ployee. It was very ‘‘wordy.’’ 

A comparison of the number of indigents of our unit with the others in the 
County is irrelevant as our district has less than 50% on a per capita basis of 
the number of indigents as any of the other units. The recommendations of prin- 
cipals and Mrs. Dunn for additional indigents to be given lunch without pay are 
immediately honored by the superintendent. 

If you or the members of your staff know of any indigent in our system who 
Is not being given a free lunch, I shall be happy for you to submit the names 
with documentation for immediate consideration. In the administration of the 
welfare program in my unit do you allow welfare recipients any amount for 
school lunches? 

Mr. Fuqua, during these times competent and stable leadership are essential. 
If a public agency proposes to increase its clients, resulting in larger budgets, it 
should not resent those who may disagree. 

Very truly yours, 

John Dough, 

Superintendent, 



August 28, 1970. 

Mb. John Hough, 

Eden Git if Schools 

Eden, - 

Deab Mb, Hough : This will acknowledge receipt of the Eden School System's 
lunch policy. In reviewing the policy we find it extremely vague and confusing. 
According to our interpretation of current regulations, free lunches must he 
served to any child from a family whose income is less than the income for a 
family of the same sise as indicated by : 

The school district's family size income scale governing receipt of free 
lunches. 

Question : What is the family income scale currently used for the Eden School 
system in determining what children receive free lunches? 

Question : Are all school principals and other appropriate staff aware of the 
income scale, and, is it applied uniformly ? 

In the matter of , reduced price . lunches, we understand that this type lunch 
must be served to any child from a family whose Income is less than the income 
for a family of the same size as indicated by : r ' V V- 

The school district’s family size bicotie scale governing receipt of reduced 
price lunches. 

Question : What is the family income scale currently used by the Eden School 
system in determining what children receive reduced price lunches ? - 4 
i^uestlbhx^ principals and. other appropriate staff aware of the 

income *kale,!ahd Is it applied uniformly ? v .-.V. V/iV •• ) ;.^U ' 

A 'second • m^orfpoint" of.' ambiguity jwi thin. ,your lunch policy is the statement, 
"when, after visitationsi- investlgatlons, conference by the, principal and attend- 
ance counselor the .eligibility, t is verified the appUcation ^th recommendations 
Is siibmittedito .the supcrintendeiit for final approval.'* ‘ - . ^ , F -‘ 

'^jfjiiestiori '£;®qw "Jong .li.' rbque^t :for fr<efe, or reduced 

applied ’ by „iill ^ school 

^ A &dJpoliit; is irr^ieyahce l ot Mi^i^?ah f <^idn8: contained on the ApiiUca^ 

: y^^ ':^^ety^dbnations ' from 



It nevcBCUiy J,V1 MIC illUUIJ' W ^ UUOUV.U. « M*u irei 

plication : "The /following ' reliable references may" be l cbn»fiffic€ed T cbncerning our 
character, our woi^iand Our flhaiiSiiil itatuivV Fresent regulattons pertainlps to 
the method of application requests merely a simple statement of family Income, 
size and hardship factors. .;-.ru.Aytexr 

■ -X. ■ . 
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fourth point for consideration is the appeal procedure within your policy. 
Current regulation is that a rejected applicant for free or reduced price lunch 
uiuy appeal to an official other than the original decision maker who rejected 
him. xour policy indicates that the applicant must go through the same proce- 
dure as the original application was processed. This appear to be a time con- 
suming process and children could go without lunch for days before this process 
is completed, 

io3T e ar S a F*E e the new NSLA Amendments take effect as of January 1, 

j 1 * and at that time schools must start using nationally uniform standards 
and policies for deter mi n i ng eligibility and for providing free and reduced price 
^ ^ eals U I ha T e the liberty of sending your various sections of the new 

IVSLA Amendments which we feel will be of tremendous benefit to poor children 
ne J fcH l/ reo °* reduced price school lunches. Our department, and particularly 
those staff members who serve the Eden area, feel quite strongly that the present 
policy leaves a lot to be desired. I am sure other organizations In the Eden area 
feel the same way. 

The Eden School policy In comparison with the Rockingham County School 
system policy and the Reidsville City School system policy is poorly written. 
Above all the policy appears to me to evade the commitment to feed poor ehll- 
“™- you kaot T> the Congress made a commitment in 1946 to feed the school 
ekUdren as part of their education by passing the National School Lunch Act, 

, '°I? will note that a copy of this letter, along with your policy and appilca- 

em, x T ha I e been forwarded to Mr. Ralph W. Eaton, Director, School Pood 
Services, North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction. We welcome 
the opportunity to discuss this matter in detail with you and/or members of 
your staff. Our department is committed to the poor people of this county to 
insure that every child has a right to receive a lunch in school if his parents 
cannot afford to pay for it, p 

I welcome your comments and hope that you will be able to clear up those a™, 
ciflc questions which I have raised in this letter. V ~ 

Tours very truly, 

Giek'N' D, Fuqua, 

ZHrector. 

Eden City Schcols, 

. X) Aon, 2f, O., January 19B9. 

policy Statement of the Eden City School System In accordance with Revised 
TJ5SDA Regulations of the Child Nutrition Acts. The Eden City Board of Educa- 
tion adopts the attached policy regarding the determination of eligibility for 
free lunches, and safeguards to avoid discrimination between the paying and 
tb U cm “P a Ti: r J children. The policy includes the following elements : 

W© provide a lunch for every eligible indigent without pay f" 

Application blanks are available from the principal. When the application is 
properly executed and submitted to the principal, he and the Attendance Coun- 
selor investigate the applicant for verification : ~ ; :: 

We want to know : The size of the family, number of children of school age, 
^mber working, weRwe p^ meats, any other income or related information, 
Wncii. ufter jit ^confbreiices by the^priholpaJ and Attend- 
ance^pi^jmr the eligibility is verified the application with recommendations 
--^^/^^bufitted to the j Superintendent for filial approval. After approval the name 
Is added to the list and the indigent is given lunch without pay.' When there is 
^ may, .for a short per iod of time, permit 

the student to be served lunches .^thojit pay in advaheh of final approval. 

A overt identification : Students grades • !=© deliver monies for their lunches 
teacher n ih v ekchaii^e ^rjluh^, tickets Prom ah Approved list 
the homeroom teacher gives indigents Tickets without ebst. Ih^the lunchroom 
• WSs fim- ^ lunch. ticketsas r^eeived froin the 
teacher. T^mher^ geUyer .^he^oneyit^th^ manager : dally^withbut dis- 

play v no£^«^aige^Ip<pgen^ 

* IK5& up<m:preMntAtt 0 n^ to/the man 

2«® r Tn the senior high schopl gradea 10^12, the "teaeher3jeh^8 f the names of In, 
digenta . to the ~ cashier any ^obarrassmerit^ " simply permit! thg 
stu^nt to pass through the line. • 

* £'■: * .{•. y/x:.'. ;. s . . irt.S.5 ■« n . ,-r k : * iH? 1 ' ^V f '> »v - ; ‘ ■% '■ 

• ?is4 vvr=rr -V? t f- - * Y~ s- > v\v ff'&ffi&X'i JV- -«.•! ■_ ■ ,r'* 

.. --*’y ,.»* h '■ v -', ‘ ■' , ’’K- '-’i ,i : ’ ‘-r r-i v. V=0'.. . i'i Ar - ' ■ 
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The manager keeps an accurate record of free lunches served and reports to 
the Superintendents office once a month, giving the total number of free lunches 
served during the month. 

Appeal : If an application for lunch without pay is rejected the applicant may 
appeal for consideration again in the same manner as the original application 
was processed. 

By following thest policies for two decades on a unit-wide basis the number 
of children eating in our lunchrooms has greatly increased, indigents have been 
fed, without embarrassment to the individual, and the cost has been kept to a 
minimum. Our policies are being submitted to the State Department of Public 
Instruction for approval, after which ; they will be published. 

The board of education understands the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, School Food Service, has responsibility for monitoring the performance 
through administrative reviews* on-site evaluations, axid other means to assure 
that determinations are being made in accordance with announced policies and 
to assure that overt identification of any child receiving free or reduced price 
meals is avoided. 

Review, State Department of Public Instruction 

Supervisor, 9FS Unit 



Bate 



Superintendent 



Date 



Board Chairman 



I>ato 



Note to parent or guardian' There is no such thing as a free lunch/ Someone 
must pay for every lunch served* If you expect your* application to toe seriously 
considered, please fill in honestly and accurately every one of the following blanks: 
We hereby submit application for lunches without pay for the following child: 
Name of child » . - Age - - - - Grade 

Teacher School * . - - - — . 

I. Our total income for the support of the entire family of . children and 

adults is as follows: 

I. Weekly salary of Father 2, Weekly salary of Mother 

3. Monthly income from the County Welfare Department 

4. Other income 5. Total weekly income from all sources 

6. When will the income of the famly increase? Decrease 

Why? .u - - 1^- - - — — 

7« If you receive donations from the Welfare Department, how much of this 
do you pay for school lunches? „ = _______ : 

II. Our reasons for making applications for free lunches are: 



III, Does the family own a car? Yes No Make = » 

IV _ What is your monthly house rent? Have you paid for your school 

books? Yes No _= Other school fees? Yea .. No v_ 

The foUo wing reliable references ma.y be contacted conceming our character, 
our work, and pur financial status:/ (If you are working be sure to give the name ox 
your:, employer.)’ , r .. .. & 

Address Phone ... 

/‘-^'i^Address ui-iu-M ■ 

We hc^ebyLcertify:thatAhe. above-statements, are acpurajbe and correct the hast 
of v.OWv knowledge, A?'.--*?*': --'S; rbtfz - .'a •• 

Signed .. Mrs. ; - _ _i ^ ^ Address Pk?ne 

; : ^^gr^uatdlan . Dat*k_ : — ' . . , , 

Signed: Mir. , 1 - - - „ L — Address _ _ _ 1 . J 1 . . . / Pliono ' 

• • •• Parent or Guardian V' f '.' 7 :■ ' ' . : --f r . 

'••••• D .si*: ■ K- - - 'v ^ •- ~\v • v ■ * /: .s ■ 

Wit»csi3^'^ hoz 

I^comhiehded r by ^ iL ^ 

Principal : J"-;'- '' : .:- s - School launch Supervisor 

' Date: - - Date:; •"/ .. . .. ;~ : .v -r. ; ' V. ' : 
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LEAKSVILLE TOWNSHIP PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

REQUEST FOR LUNCH PERMIT 
TO THE PRINCIPAL- 

This is to request that you permit my child, who is years old 

j it j ■ ji_ (Full inline) 

and enrolled m the _ to come home for lunch every school day 

. (Name of school) 

during the school term. I understand that I take full responsibility 

for his or her safety after he or she leaves the school campus. I will also let you 
know in writing if and when 1 wish you to cancel this permit. 

Signed^ __ 

(Name of student) (Parent) 

Permit issued by 

. , (Name of Homo Boom Te T-her)""" 

Approved by Date I = __ 

(Principal) 



years old. 



LEAKSVILLE TOWNSHIP PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

REQUEST FOR LUNCH PERMIT 
TO THE PRINCIPAL: 

This is to request that you permit my child, who is _ 

(Full name) 

and enrolled m the to come home for lunch every school day 

. (Name of school) _ 

during the school term, I understand that I take full rest 

for his or her safety after he or she leaves the school campus. I 
know in writing if and when I wish to cancel this permit, 
gignerii _ ______ 

(Name of student) (Parent) . " ' T 

Permit issued by '1 

. , (Name of Home Boom Teacher) 

Approved by ___ = ==i Date 

(Principal) " : 



oil responsibility 
win also let you 



n = SlPTEMBlB 9, 1970 

Mb, Glenn 1). Fuqua, 

Roakingham County Department of Social Services* 

Rcidsville t -ZV.(7» 

Xj^eak Glenn Fuqua i Our fieldrepresentative, Kobin Bead, told me how help- 
ful and interested you and your staff were In our mutual campaign to provide 
children from low Income famlUes with the free school lunches the law says they 
should receive. Robin showed me your letter concerning Eden cities school lunch 
policy and we were Doth impressed by your analysts (my own stuffy way of 
saying “Wow !”) . The school officials are certainly going to have to revise their 




^federal fegula- 
^what USDA 

. despite Eden school system’s interpretation. I am 

also enclosing a prototype copy ot an application ^fori^free rand reduced price 
deyeloped^ durlhg tlicstate schdolv lunch directors meeting 
wlto:»^rtment“ <«f f A^lcttltui « 1 a^alsSaiiSrlB in Washington In -MayJ - ■■{:& ™:'. 

uals the, National Welfare 
.. booklet which- Is actually 
*v this M .bCM>klet with NWKO 
“■* ‘ ’ ei ; Copies , 




Rights 
26 £ a 
.departments 
Sidifiol lunch 



••• • ' * ■ ';r *** 

O . ... ■ 1 

' ' '■ 

• ‘-Y. .-■. L-:r - ; :;r 



<^sqLwelfar 
wim ““ ~ 

• MS ‘ r "\- 

- , v st» ■ . . 

V--: "''-.v . iV\ l - - 
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Incidentally* In case the Board of Education In your area is as confused as 
many are in North Carolina about finances and federal reimbursement I think 
that it is worth noting that starting September 1st schools will receive addi- 
tional federal reimbursement for free lunches even though the appropriation 
bill is -till in committee. States can expect to be reimbursed at an expanded 
rate from the beginning of the school year on. Congress has already told the 
administration to spend what it says it needs to meet the President's promise 
of free or reduced price lunches for all needy children by Thanksgiving, 1970. 

One thing to watch out for would be a school board which out of reluctance to 
provide free lunches tries to get away with offering just reduced price lunches to 
needy children. Although under the old law, schools could get away with such 
malicious shenanigans, the new law and the legislative history both say that the 
neediest children will receive school lunch free. 

I*m sure that Eden school system's application form was So off-putting that 
very few children ever received free lunches. I3o you have any figures on how 
many lunches were served free or at a reduced rate? Also, do you know if the 
anonymity of children is being protected? Any documentation or examples of 
discrimination against needy children or identification of needy children as 
recipients of free lunches would be of interest to us. 

Again, my thanks for your help and dedication. 

Bread and justice ! 

Barbara Book, 
Community Coordinator. 



September 1, 1970. 

Mr. Herbert Rorex, 

Child Nutrition Service, 

Department of Agriouliure, 

Washington, &.C. 

B ear Mb Rorex: 1 know you told Barbara Bode, the foundation's Commu- 
nity Coordinator, that he was exaggerating the situation in commiini tl es across 

the nation. " ’ ’ ‘"7 ” " . • '* ----- 

l am enclosing an application form received today from Eden, North Carolina. 
I don’t think Miss Bode was exaggerating. I think she under •stood the disgraceful 
and criminal treatment of needy children in the United States, 

Sincerely, 

Jonathan Eleinbabd. 



U.S. Depaethent op Agbtctji/fixre, 

.Food akd Nutrition Service* 

. . Washington, D.O,, September 8, 1970,; 

Mb. Jonathan Kleiniabd, 

The Children's Foundation , «*■, •*-. : v;- w ‘ ? : * -• v •> - - - ^ • -* r ; •• > 

Bear Mb. Kleinbabd : I appreciate receiving your letter of September 1 
attachment thereto. I certainly agree with your observation about Barbara’s 
understanding ; of the trsatinent of needy children in the Nation. The at tachm ent 
is a prime example of such treatment, and I assure you such 'ant instrument will ^ 
not be^ih B3den^^^ Schools this year or any other J school it we 

becorae^awire ^ (by ^ any means) of its existence and 
GX must clarify my ^ remttfkk^td" Bafbar you^ mention in the first para- 
graph of .! your letter. I did .. not mean. Barbara ^ T as.;e±aggerating 
that she warn large; numbers of bbaMe hy :^ 

delaying ^us ^in^Jeofrective .measiireiBiby.; such ^ :geheraU^tidh^ r Ed^cpi^^will^ be 
corrected as wlll'any others board* that is operatingf contrail/ tp^tho^law of the 
program; regulation^ > Any other illustration she bias in hand-would be appreciated, 
and X ksTOfe will be corrected. 

; Sincerely, ‘ ; 7: yXX XXX- yX. : ' 

j; ' - Herbert B, Robex, 



■isi 
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SENATE COMMITTEE INVESTIGATES INITIAL PROGRESS 
UNDER NEW SCHOOL LUNCH LAW 



Sen. George McGovern called for a supple* 
mental appropriation for school lirneh programs 
,f io that the intent of Congress to feed all needy 
children can be carried out by the school districts 
across the country. " 

His pledge waa underscored by Ben. Philip 
A* Parti who said that $310 million mere would be 
required in additional funds, based on figures 
developed by Rep* Carl Perkins <D-Ky. ) ONI 
carried the Perk inis data in its Oct, 7 report! 

!, We have come a good part of the way on 
the school Lunch problem, Mr. Chairman, sad m 
the next few months, I would urge that our Com- 
mittee concentrate an finishing this particular job, 
bet 's mjjkri sure that we get the additional money 
in the Supplemental Appropriation bill % let's clear . 
up any remaining barriers In the way of putting the 
food on the table, Sen, Hart said.-/ . iif , , v; , 1 . 



# WITNESSES ’ 

*. < 

# Rodney B. Leonard, editor, CNI ^ 

-» Weekly Report, and consultant to the | 

# Children's Foundation. * 

# - Josephine Martin. Administrator, ^ 

a School Food Services, Georgia Department * 

a- of Education. * 

# P htlip Heum&rk and Daniel H, Lowea -f 

« Btein. Attorneys. California Rural Legal : -a 

ft Assistance, Modesto, Calif. « 



ft Gary JDcLtfado . Arkansas Community ft 

ft Organisation for Reform Now, -# 

ft - Mrs. Kav Hurley , Community Repre* * 



ft sentative. South Boston, Mass, -# 

♦ Glean D. Fuqua. Director, Dept, of -li- 
ft Spcial Service^, Rockingham County, N. C. * 

* Peter Thomi. Rhode Island Legal * 

ft, Service. -k 

*' * ft- ft ft ft ‘ ft ft ift « ft ft « ftftitiftftftftiiiftft 



. .-''The President has set. this goal ; At leant 

one good meal a day for every needy child in the • 
nation by Thanksgiving. , , Let's really celebrate 
Thanksgiving by helping the President achieve the 

goal. " f" '■'< -- 

In crease in Funds of 230% A "Must" 

- Senator McGovernV in hia fntroductory re™ 
markip/; observed that the new. law promised ay-y- ’• f 

Impact. «la the fight to eliminate, hunger and, / ? -/ 
malnutrition from the elflBBroopi' bf America.' - . V; 
"But; Mjte added, = '“ J J ' 

deliverance of tl 



compared the eMlniate,of -B. 6i mUllon eligU>le 4 d 
children by the Admlnistrat ion with the S . S mlllion 

'■f.-::-'-: .-rV’- (Continued ftom.page 4) r , ; ; 



States CaUgM in Dilemma They Didn't Make 

Josephine; Martin; told - the Committee that 
states. are caught in a dilemma on’ehild nutrition. 

.... ,. t |*Qn one hand they are told to implement 

the law In; 1 6 70=71, and cm the other hand having 
money nailable only at the 1969 level, ?' 

L r r :y-' SWUsted five policy :<iue stions, ; most of 
them u ha red by state and school district food V , . 
eervice direutqrs \^ rs m , r 

. I* "* ''What’kiiid of leadership is headed to 
motivate school distri cts'to provid e comprehensive 
child nutrition'and -nutrition education programs 
Sput iir children ? !,! XTiy ;■ ; ? • *« • ■' :•;* : v V * 

> ><V( (Continued on page ,3}- — s 
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{Continued from Page 1) 

2, "How can the service and education 
aspects be coordinated at federal, state and local 
levels to avoid the dilutions of effort through 
fragmentation ?" 

3_- "How can we be instrumental in helping 
tlSDA perceive the urgency of regulations* and 
procedures that are timely, succinct and reagon- 
able ? n 

4, "How can we communicate to i 
grass and the President the need for i 
available funding if we (collectively) are to meet 
school day nutrition needs of children?" 

5, "How can wo utilize the resources of 
and cooperate with community groups to achieve 
program purposes?" 

President *s Goal May Not Be Pgagible ■ 

For the immediate school year, however, 
Mias Martin said that realization of the Presidents 
Thanksgiving goal would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, if the following problems are not res 

* Providing information to school districts 
regarding free and reduced price lunch require* 
menta. 



* Direction regarding funding available for 
implementing PL 91-248. 

* Restrictions, by regulation, limiting 
amount of funds paid per lunch. 

«f* inadequate non-food assistance funds, 

* Need for financial assistance for child 
nutrition coordinator* 






.r.-w 



are established, the child nutrition program ef- 
fectiveness will continue to vary from school to 
school depending on the interest Of the principal. 

of Funds Needed Now 



* Need for positive direction to coordinate 
nutrition services and nutrition education to pro- 
vide ncccuuary repetition and avoid undesirable 
overlap. Particularly, regulations must be issued 
to implement nutritional education provisions of 
pi* 91-248.- 7 *; ■;'" 7“ = 

MIbu Martin noted (bat in the 23 area meet- 
ings being conducted in Georgia to help implement 
the new legislation, school administrators arc 
asking- whether funds will be available to ittipie* 
ment new policies, and whether personnel can he ^ 
provided to carry out the expanded programs. 

■ ; 

would recommend the position of child , 
nutrition coordinator for the tmplementat ion of 
PL 0 1-248, especially the pt oviaione ra r fr"eVanri T 
reduced /lunches,^ nutr it fafrcedueat*^ii>: training and 
experimental programs and. annt {U ;, plana : Of ‘oper-.^/^^ 

ation,..,..7Vv— X .-X'- - 

- - 7, .7 7. ;o;7 

■ "Unless . help is provided and standards 

r’ " v.’r "" " 






She said the concern over funding is great* 
er now than in September, and requires assurance 
and positive act ion from the usda that funds will 
be available, 

"Schools cannot provide free lunches that 
cost 45 to 50 cents when the reimbursement is 
less than 20 cents. 

"Even more distressing, " Miss Martin 
told the Senator®, "we are now advised'. that the 
letters of credit for September through Oct; IS 
will be based on the level of funds available for 
the same period in I960; which will mean 30 to 40 
percent 1 ei§ than anticipated under the 19 71 Senate 
appropriations committee bill* " 

Advise Schools of Blinding Intent 

The Georgia school lunch director quoted 
a policy statement dn funding made by Rep,.’ Carl 
•Perkins, chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, Perkins said last month: .. 

"While the House and Senate (appropriation) 

reports have carefully provided for spending at a 
level to implement PL 9 1-248. there is nothing in 
the administration of the pf^ram either in guide- 
lines or in recommendations -which advi ?;e states 
of the position (that adequate funding is going to 
be provided). It seems to me that states and dis- 
tricts should be advised of Congressional intent to 
fund at the level of PL 91-248, We cannot, allow 
Congressional intent to be thwarted by the failure 
of USDA to administer programs according to the 
wiahcB of the Congress, " ^ - 



. - v Miss M&rtin also stated that USDA regu- 
1st ions, specif ioBUy those under Section 210, con- 
tain roadblocks which make it virtually impossible 
for states to insure that all, needy children will be 
reached this year. Section 2 10, 11(a) will dilute 
general cash for -food assistance funds (Sect ion 4 ) 
because iiforces pay merit of a higher rate for v; 
children who are not needy 7 This w tliVjnd e r c utih e 
ability; of a state to provide for the maximum nuiiir 

- -■ 7 i T v ■ S- 7- 

to permit 
.nation of 
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Problorns Statqd ; Recommendations Offered 



"All evidence accumulating today indicate 
atrongly that* instead of having passed through the 
worst pnrt of the war on hunger* we are approach^ 
ing a crisis of greater dimension than anyone c«i* 
imagine. M 



Bo stated Rodney Leonard* who based his 
conclusion on the observations that ; The School 
luneh program is not reaching enough children, 
especially those whose parents are poor* and 
those being reached are not necessarily receiving 
adequate nutrition. And* except for "the steadfast 
support of a few individuals" and the Committee's 
"resolute stance* concern over malnutrition and 
hunger is dissolving in public apathy. " 



Leonard quoted data developed by the’ 
McGovern committee as well as by the Perkins 
House Education and Labor Committee to show 
that the program, overall, is not expanding as 
might he expected from the weight of more federal 
dollars* 



• Children Than EgtUnated by UBDA 



According to onard, "state school food 
service directors rt arted for the Perkins study 
that 8,9 ffiUliyn children should receive a free or 
reduced price lunch* using eligibility standards 
which were in effect last school year. Mr. Per- 
kinn, noting that most states wore using an in- 
come standard which Is lower than the new ln= 
come guidelines policy announced by Secretary 
Hardin In August, estimated that oyer lO million 
children Would be eligible for special assistance 
In the current school year. u. / . 



- ... * "With funding at the present level now pro- 
vided in the appropriation bill, , ; : the Federal 
Government will fall short of .meeting ’its real ■ 
obligations to the states and local. School districts 
by. /, probably $200 million*, " Leonard estimated. 



: Loca l Discriminatory JPraoilnea Revealed 



. Referring to iitfapmMion summarized by the 
Fublic Information Center* Leonard stated "thht 
childrcnV and their families, who are eligible for 
special assistance arc being denied a, service to 
whiciv they ire le e ally ; entltled. ” . . , 

: . ' He rocounU.tl prccticcs used 1>y. local ochool 

officials to keep down the number 'Of children re- 
/ chiving special a s»i st »nc e quota- systems* which _ 

piame'a limit on the numberi.of;free orvi’ediiced >• 






‘ the names of childreh:^tio 
- T )/.^fgating children who; Vce’eive free lunches f~ me 



free lunches on different colored plates; withhold- 
ing or threatening to withhold food as a disci plin^ 
ary tool; withholding wages for furm work to jjuy 
for meals; and using application forms which hr o 
clearly illegal* 



Nutritional Content of Luneh Questioned 



An analysis two years ago by the USDA re- 
vealed that more than a third of the lunches did 
not meet the Type A nutritional requirements* 
Leonard said* which "raises a question of whether 
the Federal Government was being defrauded, , , " 



In his closing remarks* Leonard* by infer- 
enee, recommended; 



♦ Develop a program budget related to the needs of 
local communities ; 

* Flan at the community and state level for child 
feeding five yearn hence; - 

4 USDA should gather* analyze* publish and pro- 
vide Congress with data similar to the McGovern 
and Perkins data on which to base funding; 

♦ Develop a data base of the food preference of 
children. Menus are designed on the basis of what 
people think children like to eat* or should eat; 

* Institute a research program to analyze and re- 
port at Intervals on the nutritional quality of the 
food American citizens consume.- 



These are the type of activities* Leonard 
stated, which are "relevant to the politics of 
distribution, . . and that i s the nature of the prob- 
lem some of us = this committee in particular- 
are recognizing. And that is the real tragedy. 

Just when we are beginning to understand the true 
dimension of the problem* the Congress and the 
country have begun to find hunger boring. " 



■Hf + + ; 



Lyng Comments on Leon a rd Tes tlmon 



. : ’= Aeuiutuiii Secretary of Agriculture Richard 
Lyng was quoted In The Washington Post of Oct. 14, 
a Ft believing that ’’we're going to come vary oiose" 
tofeecJieg oil poor children . by Thanksgiving pro 
vVided that state and local school officials cooperate 
fully, -i*T be Post article contin-iC'd; "While acknowl- 
edging that the actual number bf: needy children . 
still Is not known* Lyng said 'it seems a llttlcv 
early for criticism* particularly from Leonard, ' 
ji, - "li^ poliited^irt that appropriations for 
^COiischapl punches have; risen from $42 mllllon in 
l969*^L*eiwrd'^ lert yrar as administrator, ifo ’ 
$356 million tiiia.y ear. . 
4f&- i^'^/'Lyhg agreed, wit h another : point .of '. Leonard * s 
t est Imony.^ t hatj many- local - school ; of f I cia la at 1 11 
'• illegallydenyb one fits to poor children or subject ’ 
them to various kinds of dlscrimllriatibfl^. * " 
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program in testimony before the Committee, 
Daniel H* Lowenstein and Phillip Neumark are 
are the attornies who in February won A court 
action which forced the Modesto school board to 
provide free lunches to every needy child. 



As a result of that decision, the Modesto 
schools dropped the National School Lunch program, 
an action which many persons suggested at the 
time would be the result of efforts to obtain great- 
er compliance with program objectives. 



( Continued from Page 1) 

by the Hsus** Education and Labor Committee, and 
said that ''under the new law 70, 8% mere ehHdren 
will be promised the right to a free or reduced 
price lunch" and asked, "What must we do to‘ 
guarantee that right?" 



- The California attornies quoted a state- 
ment made by Dr. Bert C. Corona, superintendent 
of Moderate* schools, that "The continuing financial 
participation by ihe state aud Federal Government 
in absolutely essential id'. he maintaining of the 
(NSLP) in the Modesto City Schools, " and adding 
that the Modesto experience : "ahows that suhc^l 
boards will willingly participate In a program 
that will feed every needy child, so long as Con- 
gress provides the necessary funds. ,# 



The Chairman pointed out. that. a 230% in • 
crease In funds will be needed while only a 58% 

increase i s being appropriated for fiscal 1971. 

Me mad# it clear that he felt a. supplemental ap- 
propriation will be required and that "we intend 
to supply this funding" so that the intent of Cob- ■ 
gress to feed all needy children can be carried 
out by the school districts across the country. 



* * * * * 



r,- Confusion Over Regs Re^ult^ in Hungry Children 



Ben, McGovern presided over the bearings 
on school lunch performance, which were attended 
by Senators Jacob K, Javita (K-N. Y. ), Charles 
M, Percy <R«RL ), Claiborne P®U {D"R,I,) and 

Philip A. Hart (D-Miehj ) -■ i -’•«,! - . .. . -\; ; 



. An organizer for Arkan : ,is Community 
CfrgaBizationi for Refqnr ^ t A CORN), a citizen 
group of low income families in Arkansas, dea = 
cribed to the Senate the impact of confusion over 
school lunch policy on families with children in 
school. ’/ . 



mm mm* 



Modesto Program < 



Gary Delgado, the organizer who also is 
field representative for the children’s Foundation, 
said that sehool officials in Little Rock "have in- 
dividually and in unison stated in private and to 
the press that the new regulations, in whole or in 
part, .do not go into, effect until Jan,; 1, i®fi. ” 



n- <T'=s * * Modesto public schools in California are ’ 
serving .nearly 1*. 900 children with. free of reduced' 
price: hinches^tMs; iachoolTyear^> the Committ eet was ” 
told. The informal ion* is /Signif leant for r a number r 
of rcaBunei, lnelud ing these '■ : 



He said this i position wag stated "despite 
^constant rebuttal, including direct reference to the 
"Federal Register, and A .telegrant* from . the 
.Senate Select Committee on. Nutrition and Human 
Need, 





cVstandard s mti m be Vet; fo* ; hot h free 
for reduced price lunches. . .7; - 

r ' - - — rates should allow for 100 . 



ERIC 



' ' ’• “ - 1 ' 1 . ' ’ ~ * : - - - ’ — ' ■ r ' . , 

\ . > - ' - ' - ' \ 
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[Prom North Little Keek Times, Sept. 24, 10701 

School Lunches s Welfabe Rights Gboufs Seek Fbtob Pooqt ; 

Officials Refuse, Cite Costs 

Another delegation of National Welfare Rights Organization, members made a 
fruitless bus trip last week to the School District adniinistratire offices to urge 
immediate compliance with the new federal laws guaranteeing free or reduced- 
price lunches to pupils from poor families. 

This time delegation was from Silver City Courts, a public housing project 

at 708 West Eighteenth Street, The daisgaium eonsistsd ef M, 

children. _ ___ * ' 

Superintendent of Schools George E. Miller received them in the School Board 
chamber and, from his usual perch on the press table at the front of the room, 
told the group : 

The district was not complying with the new law because it did not go into 
effect until January 1 and because the state Education Department has been 
unable to say what the rate of federal reimbursement would be to local school 
districts for free lunches. 

The district served 1.80,000 free lunches last year and went $33,000 into the 
red with its cafeteria program, mainly because it receives no federal reim- 
bursement for s; he free or reduced-price lunches It serves to secondary pupils. 

Any parent who believes his children are eligible for such lunches should 
apply through the principal’s office and their claim will be investigated by the 
principal and district social workers. 

THEIE AIM 

The NWRO members are Interested in persuading the School District to begin 
compliance with the new laws now, A key feature of the laws is use of a self- 
certifleation form under which the head of any family who thinks he is eligible 
can sign up for a free or reduced-price lunch for his children. It is up to the local 
school district to prove ineligibility, and the applicant is given the right of 
appeal. 

Along with self -certification is supposed to come a federal reimbursement rate 
of up to 60 cents a lunch— a rate that would pay the entire cost of virtually any 
school lunch. . 

It Is this reimbursement rate that the North Dittle Rock district wants to be 

assured of before it enters the program. 

The NWRO members say it is assured now, but the district says that the last 
word it had from the smte .Education Department was that the rate was still a 
• matter of •- 

Oompl lance with the new laws is not mandatory until January IV the district 
says, so it is waiting to see what. Congress does and in the meantime will follow 
its established ^policy i O&^free of^z^uce<hprice: lunches, - 

^Miller^told the ^d^Ogatidn>fpbm^ Silver -t?ity Courts that the legd^«tion 4t was 
Interested In was still the subject of a House-Senate conference. 
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At one point there was this exchange over the question of availability of fed- 
eral reimbursement for free or reduced price lunches under the new guidelines ; 
Brithke : “The money Is THEEB,” 

Jilller : “The money is NOT there.” 

Rathke : “It's in the BIBB.” 

Miller: “I don’t care what’s in the BILL— where is the MONBI/ 1 
Rathke : “Jt # s there.” 

Miller : g *Not ir> A 



MULLlCK BH1STI.ES 

Rathke insisted that except for the income guidelines that the new federal 
laws on administering the school lunch program are in force. He wondered 
whether the district needed any help in complying with them. 

“Not from you, 1 don't,” Miller snapped. “We are perfectly capable of running 
this School District without your help.” 

Miller also upbraided the delegation for showing up at his office without ask- 
ing for an appointment. 

“How did you know I wasn’t in conference?” Miller asked. “You have no 
right to come in here and expect us to take care of your whims.” Miller said 
that if an appointment had been made he; could have had district officials fami- 
liar with the lunch program on hand to discuss it. 

“Don’t look at me, buddy,” Rathke told Miller. “We asked your secretary if 
you were available, and she said you were.” 

Rathke asked Miller whether the delegation could discuss the school lunch 
program with the School Board at a special meeting. 

Miller said there was “no possibility” of the board holding Such a meeting and 
that the delegation could appear at the next regular School Board meeting on 
October 25 if it requested a place on the agenda two weeks ahead of time, 

OEOUP’S ALLEGATIONS . ; / \\V. fc ' v L'*! - . ■ 



The group's fact sheet alleged that the School District was not complying with 
a number of provisions of the new school lunch law arid that the district was 
costing the taxpayers money because it had not applied fdr the new higher rate 
Of federal reimbursement for free or reduced price lunches, IV' T 

“We comply with all laws,” Miller said tartly, ‘‘federal laws, state laws, mu- 
nicipal laws arid school district laws.” V' r :, - : .;K- -i / -•‘•r? 

He told the group that what the groupwanted would not save the taxpayers 
as a whole any money, “In fact, you’re piling it on,” Miller said, 

Rathke said the reason some persons had not applied for free or reduced-price 



lunches • in Norttt ( XAttle^ Rock;’ was that the district had riot distributed appltca- 
; tlon- forms as requited hy thii new .-uus; **-• 



required by the new" federal law.’" 

■ t “I have found out this about human nature,” Miller said; “if you distribute a 
form to everyone, then everyone Is needy.” ■: ; . ' ’ f - -- 

• Rathke objected, wtieii : ^ MIlli^"sald tte j distidet w accept the applica- 

tion fbrms being distributed by the NWRO tp’ spme low-income people here, 
“We GANviise bur own forms, and we WIBB use orir own forms,” Miller said, 
1 Nevertheless^^ Miller took the applications that memhersiof the B 
Community Organization had brought along, some in pape^ ®kcks carried by 
children. V V • . v ' ; -v : ‘V v - *■ 






[From the Wasbington Post, Oct. 14. 1970] 

Senate Panel, Told of Abuses in School Lunoh I^ogbam 



(BY Nick Kotz) 



r Officials 'disagreiMT sharply yesterday about :fwhether(s<6^^ 

dreri still ^ll be^iehirid free school lunches by ^Thimksgiving Hay^^^ by 
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Nixon has promised that all poor school children win ks 



which President 
covered. 

But there was agreement at a hearing before the Senate Select Committee on 
Nutrition that local school officials still engage In massive discrimination against 
poor children seeding free meals. Sen. Philip Hart (13-Mieh.) termed the various 
abuses “a litany of horrors.” 

Rodney Leonard, a consultant for the Nutrition Foundation, said more than 
lO million children are eligible for free or reduced price meals, rather than the 
0.6 million estimated by the Nixon administration. He said budgeted funds will 
fall $IOO million to $200 millon short of meeting ‘‘tragic needs.” Leonard cited a 
study by the House Education and Labor Committee to support his estimate of 
needy children. 

However, Richard Lyng, an Assistant Se* rotary of Agriculture, said later he 
believes “we’re going to come very close” Lo feeding all poor children by Thanks- 
giving provided that state and local school officials cooperate fully. 

While acknowledging that the actual number of needy children still is not 
known, Lyng said “it seems a little early for criticism, particularly from 
Leonard,” 

Leonard administered the food programs during the Johnson administration. 
I^yng pointed out that appropriations for free school lunches have risen from 
$42 million In 1969, Leonard’s last year as administrator, to $366 million this 
year. 

Lyng agreed with another point of Leonard’s testimony— that many local 
school officials still illegally deny benefits to poor children or subject them to 
various kinds of discrimination. Among examples Leonard cited were : 

Establishing a quota on the number of free lunches, a practice he said exists 
in Hallas and other cities. - ? 

Publishing the names of eligible families in newspapers, a practice In. Cairo, 
Neb. • •• ' .. • < : 

Announcing over the school loudspeaker the names of children who receive 
free lunches, a practice in Topeka. -V 

Serving free lunches on differently colored plates, a practice welfare mothers 
say exists in Little Rock. * • 

Withholding or threatening to withhold food, as a disciplinary measure. 

Withholding wages earned by children in farm labor to pay for school lunches, 
a practice he cited from Chatham, Va. 

Requiring children to work for their meals, thereby repairing them to miss 
classes. ^ .* v*. /. 4 . v.. *; !••*';*/ 1 

All of these discriminatory practices are forbidden by the National School 
Lunch Act, •=', v ‘- •"* X; ‘ *; 

Khy Hurtey, ; a w^lfht# mother from Bqirtoib ^Mass;, said had been 
arrested for demonstrating against welfare Inequities, and now believes citizen 
arrests should be made of, school officials who are violating the School Lunch 




■ V,'V vV.’.- 



■■ ' .. .... ' .. ... , 
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(By Mike Feinsilber) 

Washington (UPI). — Bast December President Nix< ^aid it was his admin- 
istration’s goal to make sure every needy child in Ame^oa would have access to 
a free or cut-price school lunch by Thanksgiving, 1970, 

Congress wrote that pledge into law. But with Thanksgiving just around the 
corner, the Senate Committee on Nutrition and Human needs was told Tuesday 
children still go to school hungry and come home hungry, _ 

Sen. George S, McGovern, D.-S.D,, said only half of 9 million eligible children 
are being fed. The country, he said, "is bored with hunger,” 

Witnesses before the committee said many school administrators are reluctant 
to carry out Congress’ intent, Borne are indifferent, they said, and some are 

b °Rodney Leonard, an official of The Children’s Foundation of Washington, 
XLC* said some schools use .free lunches as a disciplinary tool. They give lunches 
to children who behave, he said, and take them a^-ay from children wlm don’t* 
Glenn D. Fuqua, Director of The Rockingham County Department of Soma! 
Services in Reidsville, N.G,, said a paper barrier has been erected between the 
hungry child and the lunch that congress wants him to have. He said regula- 
tions of the ICden City School System in Eden, N.G. document this. 

He quoted from the lunch policy statement of the Eden school systems, 
“When, after visitations, investigations, conferences by the principal and 
attendance counselor the eligibility is verified, the application with recommen- 
dations is submitted to the superintendent for final approval, 

A form which must be filled out by the child’s parent or guardian declares ; 
“There is no such thing as a free lunch! Someone must pay for every lunch 
served ” 

owns a car and, if so, the make and model, how much rent is paid, whether t] 
family has paid for school books, and two character references. _ 

“This policy j said Fuqua, “is a mockery, of the National School 

^Another witness, Gary Delgado, a field representnJtive for The_ 

Foundation, presented a paper titled ‘Documented Abuses of the National 
School Lunch Act in Arkansas.” 

He quoted George Miller, school 
School District, as having sald he hud not 
cause “I have found out this about human nature, tt you 

' said Delgado, “the reluctance of school officials to comply with the 
la w Is not confined to Arkansas, or even to the South.” He said his organization 
heard complaints “from low income people all over the country.” 

“There Is a yawning chasm,” said McGovern, “between what 
to do and dur performance. People wonder whether congr 
i intention and whether people— from the president on down — mean what 
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children who are neither part of the school system nor charged with the admin- 
istration of the school lunch program. Such surveillance might well be carried 
out under the auspice of local or regional legal aid societies with the partieipa® 
tion of citizens including substantial representation from parents of poor 
children. i : 

St aff of the revision of Public Health and. Preventive Medicine were made 
aware of a variety of alleged discriminatory practices by anguished low income 
parents who attended the West Virginia Pood Nutrition and Health Conference 
held at W. Va. University last April. 

Some of the alleged practices were similar to those cited by Mr* Khtz, others 
were more subtle and from the depth of feeling expressed, apparently were con- 
tributing to the alienation of tender young poor children and their families* As 
the Division’s representative to the Nutrition Conference I came away feeling 
that this problem of discrimination against poor children in the schools may not 
be confined to the school lunch program and may well affect other aspects of 
the poor child's school experience. 

It is hoped that the enclosed correspondence, observations and suggestions will 
support the efforts of the Senate Select Oomxnittee on Nutrition to bring to light 
and minimize discriminatory practices in the administration Of the school lunch 
and other federally derived programs intended to 'benefit deprived children. 

Sincerely yours, - V.*- V 

Ltdia B. Aston, 

FubUo Health Adviser, 

Division of Public Health and Preventive Medicine. 



West Yibqinia tJNiVEBsrpr, » , 

- - - -- - j MorganUnon, W, Va. 9 March $0, 1970. 

Hon. Pattl C. Camuletti, 

U.8. Attorney, 

Federal Office Building, 

Wheeling, WJV a. 

Dear Mb. Cam illetti : This is in follow-up to our conversation last week in 
which I reported to yon the claim made at the West Virginia Food, Nutrition 
and Health Conference that poor children are discriminated against in public 
schools in this county by requiring them to work for the lunches provided under 
the B\idera! Frograms and hlso by provlding different colored meal tickets to them. 

As I: indicated a member ,qf ;my. htaff discussed this in a preliminary:: way 'with 
T>r. Da wrence O: I>erthick, k Jr., 4 who impliedly" defended the policy of reqtdrihg 
Jyork under the 4rtonementioned circumstances as vdeslrahle* ^ /W k : 

> : r To the exi^nt r timk poor children are discrimlfnntedngaiiiHt in the administra- 
tion. of Ifederai and local School launch ^Programs this could l>e a violation, of any 
and all oif the following - 

1. TheNational School Dunch Act of 1946 as a mended ; -V ^ } ^ v 

2. ; The Civil RightS Acts i -’V ?•; - ^ - -- • ,w <•>.- - ■ , .. 

3. The Child X*abor Laws , •.* 

BncloTOd^s/rf Copy of ;th the student newspaper at West Virginia 

U fiivOrtdty . ^ThOil I>&UyL Atheriae^^ 26, 1970. - You will . note in the 

... second "" - ----- - 



Ctlierrlias^Bc^^ conspiracy individuals who rhay^hc administering the 
m program at v'arlous levels to deny chlldren their civU righte br benefits under 
•■■iT iTederal Programs. ' ! *r S v.> v - : 

4mejtaOyf^^f3^^U2 provideuny^udditt^ 



A f iVy'- '-?V£S57>> 

SjE RlC ; 

tSS?§Bll 




...... . .... f _ } . ir , ;;>i j c j l; ;.fi 
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Moeqantown, W. Va., March 81, 1970 , 

Son, Paul O. 

ET.^* 

Federal Office Building, ^heeling, F. V®. 

Dear Mr, Cambcletti : As discufSed in the student newspaper at West Virginia 
University, The Daily Athenaeum for March 27, 1970, I have been aware that 
children from lowdaoome families have been required to “work” for the free- 
lunch program in the Monongalia County Schools. 

I support Sr. Robert L. Nolan in any action that might be needed to rectify 
this situation. 

Sincerely, 



Claire Mailloux, E.N., M.Ed. 



Monongalia Counts Schools, 
Morgantown, W. Va. r Mar oft 81, 19*10. 

Mrs. Lydia Aston, 
kO Linden Street, WO, 

M organtown, W* Vet. 

T. vpAR Mbs Aston i I wo-uld. like to acknowledge and thank you for the clippings 
from the Oaiiy Athenaeum relative to the Food and Nutrition Conference recently 
held at West Virginia University. I also appreciated your call bringing to my 
attention some alleged violations of federal regulations relative to the prevision 
for free hot Inn hes for needy children. 1 am sure there are two dd@s to this 
question. I do believe that in most of our schools the principals are attempting to 
stay within the regulations and take care of children who have real needs. 
There are some problems in that each school must stay in the black and some 

schools have greater Meeds than others. „ 

I will bring this feedback to the attention of our principals at our nest meeting 
on April ^ V- • . . . ? ;•. ;•* 

Sincerely, yours, 

XiAWRfcNCE G, DHMMk f Jt, 

Superintendent. 



^ XT. S. Department of AomciiLTURE, 

'*•' -li *-'" ?: Service, L r . .' 

Db. Bobers L.Nolan, a : 

... Btofessor, Medical Center* JJttiversity of .W^st 
Morgantown, W. Va. , tl , r \\ t , . 

Deab Db. Nolan : Thank you for your recent telephone call concerning the 
service of free lunches in Morgantown, West Virginia. 

We have asked ouf New York Regional Office to check into this ^situation with 
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The following are several examples of what has been reported to me personally, 
I am not attesting to the verity of each, but merely stating that this is what I 
was told. 



SAMPLE I 

Family A — Mother, 5 children (all in school) , $173/mo.— Welfare. 

Child l f 18 yrs. ; University High School; no school lunch program; no lunch 
eaten. 

Child 2, 15 yrs, ; Jr. High ; never applied for free lunch this year ; worked for 
It last year, but got behind in classes ; doesn’t eat lunch. 

Child 3, 14 yrs, ; Grade School ; get lunch without paying ; carries garbage out 
in return ; doesn't mind the work, but objects to doing It in view of other 
children. 

Child 4 t IB ym ; Same as Child S. 

Child 5, 8 yrs. ; Grade School ; gets free lunch without working. 

EXAMPLE H 

Family B — Two grade school girls, both work for lunches. One sweeps floors. 
One who Is In the 4th or 5tb grade has worked for lunches since 2nd grade. 
Girls are afraid to tell teacher they want free lunches without working for it. 
Also, girls stated that they work while other children eat and on a few occasions 
there was none of the prepared food left for them. 

example bee 

Family C — Mother, Father, 6 children (4 in school ) , $1 83/mo, — W elf are 

Child 1, 15 yrs. ; Jr. High ; parents generally buy it, but near end of month 
money is gone; mother has called Board of Educatioh and the particular school, 
but received no action. 

Child 2, 14 ym. ; Jr. High ; supposed to be getting free lunch; arranged by 
Truant Officer ; refuses to eat it since other t^?ee do hot get free lunch. 

Child a* IS yrs. ; Grade School ; no free lunch; generally a sack lunch is sent, 
but at end of month no food for it ; on several occasions has been sent home when 
no lunch was brought; mother refuses to return child in afternoon when this 
happens; due to fei irs of traffic# etc. *; r f2 ? A - / ? r *? < I -■••••••' : -••>:• ; 

Child 4, 9 yrg; ; Same as Child 3. • r . *>■' • : - * • • • **< - 

1 £*.!:' wAvprr. jy • -K-l V;:.j ‘ • r rO.VvV: "• 

Family D— Mother, Father, 7 chUdren (5 in school) on Welfare and live in 
two*room house. Tloy in Grade School had to. work, but on advice of Legal Aid 
Society, he requested free lunch without working for it. Principal granted this. 
Eventually the other children of this famllydidthe earns. All now got free lrnach 
without working.' ' -» % tti jjf -* '?•«'" v .*0 * ■ 

Tn addition to these examples, reports of window washing, sweeping, etc. for 
1 (inches are prevalent. We are this 

problem. So (far . we ihave merely^ attempted to handle j^s oh-an individuulbaais, 
hoping that ?vthe School -Administration iwbuld it^e the initiative! to remedy* any 
inequities which exist and to this end we will provide our services to them in 



XltB |/1VAWP*U1«U vrcuon; wvailchj auu UU' 

that the growls they heard throughout earner from 



helping set up a nonKiiscrimmarrory legal iuncn program. 



. 

Sincerely, : tr « ^ > s ~ : -l - . - ■ 

■; . .. - Iaabbt V. Starches. ; 
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hungry stomachs, not from embittered poor who wanted to know how to put 
the right nutrients into their diets. 

The welfare- hungry did not get any more food to eat, but they made it 
known to the professionals that they were hungry. 

There were no immediate resolutions or recommendations, but as one welfare 
worker put it ; “We organized the poor folks. This was the victory of the 
conference. M 

The organization she spoke of occurred Tuesday when two workshops were 
“taken over” by the poor people. They traded places with the professionals 
and told them about hunger from their point of view. 

Testerday’s closing session was scheduled to be a follow-up workshop where 
all of the recommendations and resolutions proposed during the preceding sessions 
would be considered and final drafts passed with the approval of the conference 
as a whole. 

But this did not happen. The recommendations and resolutions were drafted by 
professionals, and when they were presented, the poor people would not go along 
with many of them, 

So once again they organized and after a lengthy session came up with their 
own list of resolutions and recommendations. 

The conference appeared to be heading towards a stalemate, but leaders 
resolved the deadlock by appointing a 15-man committee composed of six pro- 
fessionals and nine welfare hungry to pick the best of both drafts and present 
them some time in the near future in the name of the entire conference. 

James Childress, supervisor of the State Department of Welfare in Parkers- 
burg was named chairman of the committee and Tony Sabo, a welfare recip- 
ient from Morgantown and head of the local Welfare Rights Organization, 
was named co-chairman. 

The confrontation between the welfare hungry and the professional welfare 
workers and nutritionists at the state hunger conference which ended yesterday 
is indicative of the state of welfare in West Virginia. 

Welfare workers and welfare recipients are constantly at odds over who is 
to get the benefits, how they are to be distributed, and how they are treated. 

The Welfare Department is constantly asking the state for higher allocations 
to meet welfare demands and for stricter punitive measures to enforce welfare 
regulations. 

The people are caught In the middle. It almost tears your heart out when you 
look at them. The welfare hungry. The thin drawn faces, swollen red eyes so 
deep with despair that you can’t hold their gaze for more than a couple of 
seconds. 

Their cast-off clothing is too tight or too baggy and their shoes don’t fit. Their 
hair is often tangled and uncombed, but who can afford cosmetics when his 
stomach is empty ? 

They are slow to speak but quick to anger, especially when the welfare system 
is mentioned. V .:^V' \ ,'i ; - '• / * : . " 

Openly they won’t admit they’re ashamed to b b on welfare, and won’t readily 
acknowledge the almost a ni nal-like treatment they receive from more affluent 
membcivof the commun ity- l v ; " - Y 

: Prfole is feasy to swallow when your kids don’t have anything to eat. 

• : Bijt talk to* th^n privately and they’ll tell' you of the angry frustration Of 
living - in" squalor 1 and of the bitterness th< \y have towards the people who look 
down 4ii them; ^ V^‘ • v, u -v-^-.v=v, ; . 

They*ll tell you stories that sound like nightmares; describe -living conditions 
that will make you sick to your stomach . ’ 

j But there is no real note Of despair Jn their voices. The welfare system offers 
th«m hope. It' can feed them, clothe: their children and retrain them for new 
jobs, providing they receive all they ’ro entitled to. ; " 

This is the problem ;theV welfare huiigry ha to face and this Is what they 
had in mind whpn they made Ihemselves. heard at the state hunger conference. 

The confrontation between the welf are hungry and the professionals was pre- 
: cipitated by tbree ma jor eyente r The White House Conference on Food, Nutri- 
tion and Health; the national Head Start conference ; and the attempts by 
West VirginiaiOov^c^ Mporo to channel f unisearmarked for, the Head Start 
program into his kiWer|^rteh^lah^ ‘IT ‘ 

? iSSyi three instances rr^ulted in ma jor victories for the poor people- Their prob- 
lems received ; national ^ publicity and corrective measures are bein^ developed 
• to solve the most urgent ones.: v-’—?- 
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The TAKE-OVERS of two workshops at their state conference — though 
/jhoddily organized at times appear to have been, successful* 

They shifted the priorities of the conference from the generalities to the 
issues. 

They exposed, discriminatory practices in the school feeding program such as 
maldng the welfare children work for their free lunches and giving them 
different colored meal tickets. 

They asked why a person must wait 60 days before he can get his first welfare 
check, why a person’s welfare benefits can be suspended without prior notice, 
and why the welfare offices don’t trust them. 

The welfare poor said people of the community thought they were dirty and 
condemned them for asking for help, 

“Bow’d you feel if you’re on welfare and working on the state road and you 
make $1 an hour while the guy next to you gets $3 for doing the same tiling?*’ 
they ask. 

They cited these figures for one welfare family of four which received a web 
fare grant of $138 a month. 

$60 a month for rent, 

$21 a month for gas, 

$11 a month for electricity. 

$16 a month for $106 in food stamjis (29 cents per person per meal from 
food stamps) , 

$3 for water hauling, 

$23.70 a month for luneh for three school children (no free lunch ), 

This family also Mis to buy clothes, shoes, toothpaste, soap, soap powders* 
bleach, school supplies, mops, brooms, razor blades and all the other staples a 
family needs to have a comfortable life. 

The statistics are this grim for the other state families on welfare. 

Spokesmen for the welfare hungry claimed at the conference that Income, not 
ignorance, is the cause of hunger. *' The poor are not any more ignorant about 
food nutrition than anyone else ; they just have less money,” they said. 

These spokesmen charged that the food processing lobby is keeping the poor 
people hungry and that ^they will continue to lobby for hunger in the United 
States unless we begin to act now.” 

”There are at least 1.3 million Americans with no income,” they said, "yet free 
stamps are distributed in only two counties in the TJ.S. 

The welfare workers have had their problems too. 

One state welfare worker said recently he found it next to impossible to get 
the state to take any punitive measures against school systems which violated 
welfare regulations. 

The official said that 35 per cent of the people in West Virginia are poor and 
indicated that state c "3eials apparently don’t recognize this. 

He said a $4 million expenditure by the state could provide a daily hot lunch 
for every public school student in the state and charged that Gov. Moore would 
rather spend $22 on an ineffective kindergarten program. 



